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Don’t expect a Royal Welcome 


if you bring 


INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF! 


t 


(BOTTLE BACILLUS) 


Flakes 
Scales 


Get after it quick with 
LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC! 


HE look on her face says more than 

a thousand words — nice people just 
don’t care to mix with a case of infectious 
dandruff! 


Don’t think for a minute you can 
laugh off this troublesome condition. In- 
fectious dandruff is easy to catch, but 
hard to get rid of. So don’t fool around. 
At the first sign of objectionable flakes 
and scales start with Listerine Antiseptic 
and massage. 

Antiseptic action is important where 
germs are present, and Listerine Anti- 
septic kills germs on the scalp by the 
million, including Pityrosporum ovale, 
the “bottle bacillus’ which many au- 
thorities recognize as a causative agent 


in infectious dandruff. 


Scalp and hair are given an invigorat- 
ing antiseptic bath. Almost at once excess 
flakes and scales begin to disappear. 
Your scalp feels delightfully fresh. 


In a series of tests 76% of dandruff 
patients showed complete disappearance 
of, or marked improvement in, the symp- 
toms of dandruff at the end of 4 weeks of 
twice-a-day Listerine Antiseptic treat- 
ments. Listerine Antiseptic is the same 
antiseptic that has been famous for more 
than 60 years in the field of oral hygiene. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The TESTED TREATMENT 


DE Have you tasted that eye-opening mint flavor of the NEW Listerine Tooth Paste? 


T send you Soldering Equipment and 
Radio Parts; show son how to do Radio 
soldering; how to mount and connect 
Radio parts; give you practical experience. 


You get parts to build this Vacuum Tube 
Power Pack; make changes which give 
ES experience with packs of many kinds; 

O correct power pack troubles, 


Early in my_course I show you how to 

build this N.R.I. Tester with parts I send, 
It soon helps ine fix neighborhood Radios 
and earn EXTRA money in spare time. 


Building this A. M. Signal Generator 
gives you more valuable experience. ae 
provides Aoga signals for 
many tests and experiments, 


You get rag to build Radio Circuits; 
then test them; see how they work; learn 
how to design’ special circuits; how to 
locate and repair circuit defects. 


You build this Supetheternsy ne Receiver 
which brings in local and distant sta- 
tions—and gives you more experience to 
help you win success in Radio, 


KN OW RADIO -ise Succese 
I Will Train You at Home- SAMPLE LESSON FREE 


Do you want a good-pay job in the fast- 
rowing Radio Industry—or your own 
dio Shop? Mail the Coupon for a 
Sample Lesson and my 64-page book, 
“How to Be a Success in RADIO—Tele- 
vision, Electronics,” both FREE. See 
how I will train you at home—how you 
get practical Radio experience building, 
testing Radio circuits with BIG KITS 
OF PARTS I send! 


Many Beginners Soon Make Extra 
Money in Spare Time While Learning 


The day you enroll I start send- 

ing EXTRA MONEY manuals that 

= show how to make EXTRA money fix- 
ing neighbors’ Radios in spare time 


while still learning! It's probably easier 


VETERANS 


You can get this training right in 


your own home under G. I. Bill. 
Mail coupon for full details. 


to get started now than ever before, be- 
cause the Radio Repair Business is 
booming. Trained Radio Technicians 
also find profitable opportunities in Po- 
lice, Aviation, Marine Radio, Broad- 
casting, Radio Manure ing, Public 
Address work. Think of — oes 
opportunities as Television, and 
Electronic devices become ave Hable to 
the public! Send for FREE books now! 


Mall me FRED, 
page book. 
plainly.) 


your Sample Leeson 
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3 E SMITH, President, Dont. 8BM 
National Radio institute, Washington 9, D. C. 
and 64- 
(No salesman will call, Please write 


Find Out What NRI Can Do For You 


Mail Coupon for Sample Lesson and my FRED 
64-page book. Read the detalls about my Course; 
letters from men I trained: see how quickly, 
easily you can get started. No obligation! Just 
MAIL COUPON NOW in envelope or paste on 
penny postal. J. E, SMITH, President, Dept. 
8EM, National Radio Institute, Pioneer Home 

tudy Radio School, Washington 9, D. ©. 
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SATAR’S GARDEN 
(A Long Novelette) E. Hoffmann Price 
Even in That Part of the Near East Known as Satan’s 
Garden, It Might Prove Hard for a Man Looking Like 
a Beachcomber Who'd Served His Apprenticeship 
in the Desert to Talk Business with a Sultan 


WOLF DOG Allan Vaughan Elston 
The Dog in Him Inclined to Whimper; the Wolf in Him 
Kept Him Stoically Silent; the Soldier in Him 
Steeled Mike to Duty 


A GUNMAN’S WEAKNESS Caddo Cameron 
Water Moccasins in Stetson Hats; Bad Men of All Sorts; 
All Good Tempered Till That Mule, Brother Noah, Gets 
Riled—and Hell Busts Loose in the Choctaw Nation 


A MAN NEVER KNOWS Ben T. Young 
“Trouble with You Sojers,” the Old Hunter Declared, “Is 
Yowre All Spunk an’ No Gumption. To Outguess and 
Outfight the War-Whoops Is What Keeps on Your Hair” 


THE LONG TRAIL 
{A Long Noveletie) Ray Palmer Yraey 
Twenty-Four Months’ Cold Tracking a Sixteen-Year-Old 
Trail! That Showed the Sort of Man Twilight Chase 
Was—All the Way from Texas to Oregon 


MEN WHO WOULDN'T DIE George C. Appell 
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CONDUCTED BY PETE KUHLHOFF 


Powder and an Inexpensive Rifle 


aW rifle would you say is my best 
bet for general all-around use in this 
part of the country? As I don’t have too 
much money I would like to get a good rifle 
for general use for the least outlay of cash. 
In this section we have a chance to hunt 
everything from deer to jack rabbits. 

The other evening a friend told me that 
a new rifle powder is on the market for re- 
loading cartridges at home. It is called a 
progressive burning powder, and burns so 
the pressure increases as the bullet goes up 
the bore of the barrel. Where can I get this 
powder?” 

The above is part of a letter written by 
E. O. P., a reader who lives in New Mexico. 

First, let’s take a peek at gunpowder 
development from the very beginning. 

Black powder (generally known as gun- 
powder) was invented or discovered some- 
time during the thirteenth century, and was 
the only explosive in general use until about 
1846, It is a mechanical mixture of fuels 
and oxidizing agents, composition being 
saltpeter (potassium nitrate), charcoal, and 
sulphur approximately in the proportions of 
44 195,18, 

‘A successful explosive has three qualities. 
First, when ignited it will burn rapidly by 
itself without aid from the outside air. 
Second, in burning, it gives off a large 
amount of gas. Third, it develops a large 
amount of heat. 

Black powder meets these requirements, 
but unfortunately, when burning, it makes 
a lot of smoke and leaves a heavy residue, 
which is*quite a handicap when it is used in 
firearms, 

The discovery of nitroglycerin in 1846 
was the first step that made possible our 
modern smokeless powders for firearms. It 
is one of the strongest explosives known 
and is the basis of many modern explosive 
compounds, It is an oily liquid formed by 


the action of nitric and sulphuric acids on 
glycerin, and is a very unstaple chemical 
compound, A sharp shock will cause it to re- 
arrange itself into more staple compounds 
which are gases. When this rearrangement 
starts it spreads almost instantly throughout 
the entire mass, thus resulting in a violent 
explosion. 

Nitroglycerin is tough stuff to handle. It 
has great penetrating qualities and won't 
stay put. It is subject to leakage and a thin 
film on the outside of a container is really 
bad news due to its extreme sensitiveness. 
It was finally discovered that nitroglycerin 
absorbed into a porous substance made a 
much safer and more convenient explosive 
than the pure oil. When absorbed in porous 
earth, it is called Dynamite. If in cotton, 
it is called gun-cotton or nitro-cellulose, and 
there are many other nitro-compounds that 
are very powerful explosives. A well-known 
one is T.N.T. 

These compounds, known as High Ex- 
plosives, give off their gases much more 
rapidly than black powder. In fact, too 
rapidly for use in any gun. This very fast 
expansion or rearrangement is called a de- 
tonation, rather than an explosion. I men- 
tion this because it has been said that under 
the right conditions, certain of our smoke- 
less powders may detonate with disastrous 
results. For example, it was discovered that 
HiVel No. 3, a double base nitroglycerin 
powder that was very popular for use in the 
.22-3000 Lovell wildcat cartridge, at tem- 
peratures lower than 30 to 40 degrees below 
zero would tend to, or might possibly, de- 
tonate when used with strong primers. 
Needless to say, this powder was immedi- 
ately taken off the market without fanfare. 

When gun-cotton (nitro-cellulose) is dis- 
solved in nitroglycerin and the resulting col- 
loid formed into grains, flakes or cylinders, 
it is called Nitro-glycerin Powder, or Double 
Base Powder. 

When nitro-cellulose is dissolved iri ether 
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and alcohol, and the colloid formed inio 

grains, flakes or cylinders we have a Nitro- 

cellulose Powder, or Single Base Powder. 
These Single Base and Double Base 


TUBULAR TveE 
SMOKELESS POWDER * 
ENLARGED ABOUT FIVE TIMES. 


BLACK POWDER disc TYPE 
per square inch, for use in handguns. An- 
other powder may have a range of 30,000 
to 50,000 pounds pressure for use in certain 
rifle cartridges. This does not mean that 
such a See will not develop more pres- 
sure and perhaps wreck a gun if overloaded. 
The rate and pressure of burning any pro- 
pellent powder is controlled or regulated to 
some extent by its composition and its gran- 
ulation. Small grains burn faster than 
large grains and tubular grains slower than 
solid grains. The greater the pressure, the 
greater the heat, and hot gas expands more 
than cool gas. It’s a vicious circle, so it can 
be easily understood that the design of the 
powder and the cartridge must balance each 
other to have the burning and pfessure nor- 
mal and within the limits of the gun. 
When a regular burning powder (say a 
thin disc powder like Bullseye Pistol pow- 
der) is ignited it burns all over. In other 
words, the maximum burning surface is 
resent from the start and the pressure 
wilds up quickly, and drops off quickly. 
This is OK for short barrel guns, but with 
a long barrel on a rifle, it is desirable to 
have the pressure build up more slowly and 
be somewhat sustained. Early steps in this 
direction were to coat the grains of powder 
with a substance that bred more slowly than 
pure nitro-cellulose. After World War I, 
these experiments had made such strides 
that the manufacturers were able to produce 
powders which had a much longer sustained 


pressure than former powders. They are 
called Progressive Burning Powders, 

The grains of such a powder are usually 
made in the form of small cylinders, per- 
forated through the center like macaroni. 
As the musics and ends of the cylinder 
burn, they get smaller and throw off less 
gas. But as the inside of the hole burns, that 
surface gets larger and increasingly throws 
off more gas until the grain is consumed. 

The pressure in the chamber and barrel 
of a rifle firing a cartridge loaded with a 
progressive burning powder is not the same 
its entire length. As a matter of fact, the 
maximum pressure is reached when the 
bullet is somewhere between 11⁄2 inches and 
eight inches from the face of the breech 
block. Its exact position is determined by the 
size of the cartridge case, the charge and 
type of powder being consumed, and the 
size, weight and shape of the bullet being 
propelled. The maximum pressure in, say, 
a .30-'06 caliber rifle may be 55,000 
pounds per square inch, but by the time the 
bullet reaches the muzzle of the barrel, the 
pressure has fallen off to a comparatively 
small fraction of this amount. 

Before attempting to reload cartridges it 
is important that the handbooks published 
by The Lyman Gun Sight Corp., Middle- 
field, Conn. (The Ideal Hand Book) and 
Belding & Mull, Philipsburg, Penn. (The 
B.&M. Hand Book) are carefully studied. 

Now for the good rifle at reasonable cost. 

The best bargain that I know about is 
either the Enfield (U. S. Rifle, Cal. 30, 
Model 1917) classed “Unserviceable” at 
$5.00 plus packing and delivery charges, 
or the Springfield (U. S. Rifle Cal. .30, 
Model 1903) classed ‘“‘Unserviceable” at 
$15 plus packing and delivery charges. 
These rifles are sold to members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association ($3.00 per year) 
by the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, 
Department of the Army. 

I understand that these rifles need to be 
checked for headspace, but otherwise are 
O.K. Anyway, I have ordered an Enfield 
and will. give you a detailed report on mak- 
ing it into a sporting rifle. If this is too much 
trouble why not get one of the little Model 
No. 325 Stevens bolt action rifles cham- 
bered for the old stand-by .30-30 cartridges. 
It is the most rifle for the money that I 
have seen since the war! 
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By E. HOFFMANN PRICE 


I 


HEN he stepped from the 
launch which brought him to 
Post Office Pier, Jeff Baylor 
paused to look back at the 
shoal, a mile offshore, where 
he had a crew at work with acetylene 
torches, demolishing the wreck of the 
Malta. The quicker she was cut up for 
sctap, the quicker the payoff. Meanwhile, 
Frank Pichetti, Baylor’s assistant, was dick- 
ering with the Sultan of Bir al Asad, a hun- 


dred miles or so east of Aden, for salvage 
rights on a junkman’s dream: 

A tramp steamer, loaded with scrap iron, 
had smashed herself on a reef. And, with 
a shortage of scrap for the steel mills, each 
wreck which Baylor could cut up for ship- 
ment to Belgium brought him a step closer 
to liberation from Aden; one step nearer 
to security, and his big aim in life. 

He looked at his watch. Much too early 
to meet Eve Stirling for cocktails, and not 
too late for a run to Ma’ala Village, which 
fronted the southeastern part of the harbor. 


trains 
“Now We Have a Jonah for a Mascot, After All, We're 
Here for Junk, Not Glory!” 


He hailed a cab. It took him from the Cres- 
cent and out a highway winding among the 
black volcanic crags of the peninsula. 

Somewhat beyond the crater’s wall, he 
came to the sandy neck which connected the 
rock of Aden with the mainland, and then, 
Ma’ala Village, and the dhow anchorage. 

Brown women who balanced baskets on 
their heads regarded Baylor, but without 
breaking their swaying stride. Like ‘the 
naked brats who swarmed among the mat- 
ting huts, they had seen him before. They 
knew he was going again to dicker with 
Qasim, the shipmaster. 

Qasim’s dhows were the cheapest way of 


hauling scrap iron from Bir al Asad. He 
had freighted junk from Bab el Mandeb, 
where reefs were fairly cluttered with 
wrecks. And since there was certain proto- 
col to observe before chartering the old 
Arab’s fleet, Baylor wanted to hurdle the 
preliminaries while waiting for Pinchetti to 
radio from the British Residency at Makal- 
lah, not many miles east of Bir al Asad, 
that he had made a deal with the sultan. 
Stepping from the cab, Baylor went to 
the open door of a white stone house, of 
which there were several in the scrawny 
Somali settlement. He waited for a moment 
at the threshold before entering into duski- 
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ness broken only by bars of light which 
came through window slits. 

Reflection from whitewashed walls and 
sand strewn floor helped him pick out the 
two who sat on a rug spread near the coffee 
hearth. “Qasim had a wrinkled face, and 
bright eyes, and goatish white beard. The 
other, a young Somali, was a combination 
of secretary and coffee-servant. 

Qasim said, “Peace to him who ap- 
proaches!” 

Baylor answered with the right ‘compli- 
ments and they settled down to dicker. Each 
pretended to consider the other an extor- 
tioner. As a matter of principle, Baylor 
had to object to the amount, of freight and 
trade goods Qasim proposed taking on the 
outbound trips: thete’d be too much loss of 
time, disposing of it, since Bir al Asad 
could not absorb so many loads of merchan- 
dise. Then, the matter of passengers, whose 
fare should be deducted, at least in part, 
from the sum which Baylor would pay. But 
when they had emptied the final cup of 
keshir which the secretary-servant cooked, 
they had come to an agreement as to the 
number of dhows which would be at Bay- 
lor’s disposal as soon as Pichetti sent word. 

And word should soon arrive; if not soon, 
then not at all, since Ben Morley, a newly 
arrived competitor, had made a fine pretense 
of going to Hodeidah, on the Red Sea, 
when, as Baylor quickly learned through 
native gossip, the slick Mr. Morley had ac- 
tually gone to Bit al Asad to bid against 
Pichetti. 


Or out of Qasim’s house, Baylor per- 
mitted himself the un-Moslem luxury 
of looking at his watch. Happily, he’d not 
keep Eve Stirling waiting; at least, not for 
cocktails at the New Orient. Otherwise, 
he'd kept her waiting plenty, about that 
matter of heading for the States. He 
frowned a little from anticipating a con- 
tinuation of the previous day’s argument. 

And Eve’s theme song made him glance 
toward the Arabian mainland, whose sterile 
peaks guarded Sanaa, where there were 
Sabaean palaces, pure of line and form. 


These he should see, so that he could fix- 


the vision. firmly against the day of his 
quitting the junk business and becoming an 
architect, back in the States. Eve's job in 
the’ Aden eye clinic wouldn’t detain her an 


‘hour after the final ton of scrap was rounded 
up and sold. 


E three mile drive didn’t-give nim 


L time to cook up new ways to convince 
Eve that architecture on a shoe-string was 
a dizzy business, and by the time the driver 
had done dodging camel drawn carts, and 
porters, and overloaded donkeys, he had 
decided to abandon logic entirely. His first 
eyeful of the statue of Queen Victoria, 
overlooking the Crescent, reminded him 
that there is no use trying to reason with a 
woman. 

He dismissed the cab, and stepped into 
the shaded arcade, where Eve was waiting. 

The shadows could not subdue the cop-! 
per-ted of her hair, nor mask the salli 
ness of her skin, nor hide the shapeliness 
accented by a white dress. For the rest, her. 
perfume and her voice ‘were a loveliness to 
make the heat of Aden less oppressive. At 
the sight and sound of Eve, Baylor’ was 
siana ready to agree to anything reason- 

fe 

“Tve ordered,” she said, as they followed 
the Hindu waiter to a table, and as though 
the twenty-four intervening hours had not 
existed; Eve picked up where she had left 
off: “. . . even if you're not, I am fed up 
with Aden. You're selling yourself short, 
Jeff, when you insist om making sure, $0 
terribly sure, we won't be starved out when 
you hang out your shingle, Just wait till the 
Malta’s scrapped, you said, and now, the 
song is, that Greek freighter off Bir al 

sad.” 

She grimaced when she tasted her Mar- 
tini. Baylor drew a deep. breath, and re- 
cited, patiently, “Starting up as an architect, 
my stubborn darling, is worse than when an 
M.D. hangs out his shingle. When a cus- 
tomer comes in and says, Dec, I got a belly- 
ache, there’s three bucks to ring up. -He 
doesn’t have to work on preliminary sketches 
and medels and then see someone with a 
bigger name get the deal. Before the wat, _ 
it would have been different, but time has 
ganged up on you and me. The war ate up 
my gambling years, so the first attempt has 
to be right. You women yelp your little 


"heads off for security, and then yelp because 


a fellow tries to foresee your yelping.” 
“Look,” she mocked, “you'll soon be 
thirty. Only ten more years of salvaging ` 


a 


junk, and before then we'll have another 
war—” 
_ He grinned crookedly. “The next one 


> will-make ita junk dealer’s paradise!” 


“With no one to buy the junk! Listen, 
Jeff—let Frank Pichetti take your place. 
He’s catching on, and that Greek steamer— 
junk herself, and carrying a cargo of scrap 
—and Lloyd’s of London refused liability 
because the skipper ran her aground to win 
some quick security for the owner—and no- 
body but that ducky Sultan of Bir al Asad 
to deal with—you'll collect enough bonus to 
buy. us tubs and tubs of good Martinis back 
in the States.” 

Eye sat poised on the edge of her chair. 
She held her breath. And Baylor knew that 
he was weakening. Then an Arab brat with 
a bakhsheesh look in both eyes came in, to 
hand him a radiogram. 

“Another ee Eve said, resignedly, 
and leaned back, and sighed from her knees. 
“At Mocha, or Perim, or Sokotra, millions 
and millions of tons of scrap, all of it with 
that new look.” 

Baylor's teeth grated as he read. Then, 
“Your friend, the British Resident im Ma- 
kallah, always has good news.” He flipped 
the message-across the table, “Pichetti’s in 
the dog house in Bir al Asad. The sultan 
won't see him because he’s Italian, and that 
Morley guy knew that the Sultan hates the 
guts of anything or anyone Italian.” 

“But Frank’s not Italian, he’s a hundred 
percent American. Can’t he prove that to 
the Sultan?” 

“No! Hes under guard in the guest 
house. He can’t step out to the street to see 
anyone until he has first paid a courtesy call 
on the Sultan. And the Sultan won't see 


“Oh, But didn’t you know—” 

“That he hated Italians? With forty-two 
half-pint sultans on the Hadhramaut Coast, 
I did not. Nobody but Morley did. So 
Morley buys the junk.” 


ES looked up from the message. “Oh, 
but he won't! You didn’t read all— 
look, you blew your top and skipped a line 
—Morley is in Makallah, seriously ill.” 

“I hope the louse dies every two hours 
for the rest of his life!” Baylor exclaimed, 
and snatched the paper. “Say—” His 
shoulders sagged, and he relaxed all over. 
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“I feel new, young, and almost handsome. 
Nothing to do now but go to Bir al Asad 
and explain to that sour-puss of a Sultan 
that Frank is not an Italian secret agent, or 
any-other kind of Italian. Or I'll go and 
tell him I never heard of Pichetti, and how 
about dealing with me—” 

“While Morley is lying at death’s door,” 
Eve cut in. “You know, you might claim 
you're Morley’s man.” 

“Mmmm—a bit fancy. Maybe not neces- 
sary—but—I got to go to Bir al Asad. Lucky 
I've got a ship, I've got a skipper, I just 
saw old Qasim.” 

“Oh, marvelous!” 

“Huh? What—how come you look so 
happy?” 

‘T've just thought of something. I’m go- 
ing along.” 

“I told you I'll have to go by dhow. To 
show the Sultan that I have nothing in com- 
mon with the R. A. F. He hates them ever 
since they gave a token bombing, ten years 
ago, so I can’t fly.” 

“You didn’t tell me.” 

“I must've been talking to myself. Any- 
way, you have seen the outside of dhows, 
and you have smelled dhows from afar. 
From the outside, they are beautiful to see.” 

“I am going,” Eve declared. “If I go, 
and don’t squawk about the standard of 
living, will you promise me you'll quit the 
junk business as soon as Pichetti can take 
over?” 

“Taking you up is lousy,” he answered. 
“But you asked for it, my sweet, and it is 
all yours. You go native, understand, and 
like it. You, and that Somali wench of 
yours, that’s all. One squawk out of you, 
and we stay in Aden till I have made what 
I call a decent stake.” 

“That is a bet, Jeff. Tell the skipper he 
has some passengers.” 

“He usually has, that’s part of his rake- 
off when I charter a dhow. And I hope he 
has some unpleasant ones this time. Also 
he takes cargo of his own. I hope he has 
dried fish, rawhide, and left over trocas.” 


II 


wears before dawn, Baylor, Eve, and 
her Somali maid boarded the Rahmat- 
’ullah. The serang went with them to. the 
cabin, which occupied most of the high 
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poop, and gestured toward the inclosed 
rooms on the after end. “Take your choice, 
sahib.” 

Baylor thrust his head into one of the 
hutches. It was air tight and blacked out. 
Each of the many ladies who had sought a 
spot in Paradise by making the pilgrimage 
to Mekka had contributed her bit of rancid 
butter hair-dressing, attar of roses, and all 
the other cosmetics which saturated the 
bulkheads. Baylor grinned, and said to Eve, 
“I hope you brought plenty of bug powder.” 
Then to the serang, “Stow my luggage in 
the next one, but put my bedding roll on 
deck.” 

“I think it’s cozy,” Eve declared. “Such 
an exotic scent.” 

rs disposed of Baylor, the serang 
went on deck and began to thump his drum. 
The seamen, Somalis and Arabs, chanted to 
the cadence as they sweated away at the 
halyards. Baylor, joining Qasim on the 
poop, watched the lateen yard rise slowly 
to the masthead. 

Making sail was at its loudest when a 
dugout pulled alongside. A white man, 
bulky and towering, came aboard carrying 
a black bag. He was perhaps twice Baylor’s 
age, with a rugged face and a majestic nose. 
His red beard hid mouth and chin and 
throat. A step clear of the bulwark, he 
pe stately as a stallion surveying his 
nerd. It was as though he had come to take 
command. The serang stopped drumming, 
the chanting stopped. 

The newcomer raised his hand as in bene- 
diction; and when he strode into the cabin, 
going after the porters who carried his 
luggage, it was as though he followed aco- 
lytes into a shrine. Clearly, this man was 
his own king, and his own priest, 

Qasim remarked, “That is Hodson.” 

“Who—what is he?” Baylor demanded, 
wonderingly. 

“Hodson,” the Arab gravely answered, 
“is Hodson. He has all sorts of medicine.” 

The three cornered sail had been bent to 
the yard, 4nd secured with light stops, so 
that now a tug at the sheet brought the 
canvas fluttering down. The seamen clawed 
and scrambled. The sail bellied out; the 
Rahmat’ullah—The Mercy of God’’—was 
under way, and soon out in the Gulf of 
Aden. 

A hot wind came out of Arabia. Khaki 


colored haze masked the coast and blocked 
out the sky. Sand, driven from the interior, 
peppered the sail, making a sly whisper and 
rustle. The desert mocked those who tried 
to avoid its terror by taking to the sea. Qasim, 
instead of lounging under his awning, went 
eo like a tomcat reconnoitering a strange 
alley. 

Baylor, watching fish oil bubble up from 
the planks of the deck, wondered how long 
Eve could endure the stateroom to which 
Moslem propriety confined her. He won- 
dered also why the majestic Hodson stayed 
below, 

They were wearing ship the second time 
that day when Saoud, the cook, let out a 
frightful howl. Steam and ash billowed from 
his stove, which was ia the waist of the ship. 
He had fumbled a pot of keshir, scalding 
himself with the boiling infusion of coffee 
husks and ginger. As he made for the 
poop, he screeched, “Ya nakhoda! Get 
the doctor.” 

“Thou father of fools!” Qasim yelled, 
from the poop, but he sent a man below, 
and let the cook sit against the bulwark, his 
scalded legs stretched out. 

Presently, Hodson came up with his black 
bag. His red beard rippled like a battle flag 
as he knelt to dig into his kit. Baylor, hitch- 
ing over on his rug, watched Hodson smear 
the scalded legs with salve, and put on 
bandages. Though he worked quickly, his 
touch was not as sure as it might have been, 
and the big man frowned a little. 

When the job was done, the cook caught 
Hodson’s hand and kissed it. Hodson, black 
bag cuddled in the crook of his arm, accepted 
the tribute with an air which made Baylor 
wonder again what that man actually was. 

“Sit down, Doctor,” Baylor invited. “On 
that roll if you wish.” 

Hodson preferred to squat on the rug. He 
kept the black medical kit on his thigh, with 
one hand resting on it. 

“What part of the States are you from? 
My name’s Baylor.” 

“I'm English.” 5 

“I beg your pardon,” Baylor said; he was 
thinking, “You'd better practice that accent 
some more.” 

“Oh, quite all right,” Hodson assured 
him. “I spent a number of years in Con- 
necticut, Daresay I’ve acquired a Yankee 
accent.” 
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yo the brief twlight, Eve’s maid, 
Salima, came from the cabin and went 


-~ to the cook with a tray. She returned car- 


tying rice and fish to her mistress. Baylor 
and Hodson, sharing the canned goods they 
had opened, were eating when the lookout'’s 
cry brought them to their feet. 

“Fire it is!” Hodson said, and pointed. 

Qasim levelled binoculars at the flames 
which rose higher and higher. “A dhow,” 
he said “A pilgrim dhow.” 

Baylor exclaimed, “Good God, I hope 
not!” 

Qasim said, matter of factly, “Does any- 
thing but a pilgrim ship have so many 
abroad?” 

Baylor took the glasses, 

On deck was a squirming mass of pas- 
sengers; they flowed aft as the fire spread. 
Rigging and both sails were ablaze. A yard 
let go. Sparks geysered into the blackening 
sky. Baylor thrust the binoculars into Qasim’s 
hand, and demanded, “Aren’t you going 
to save some of them?” 

“We'd have to wear ship again, and my 
men are too tired.” Then, being a kindly 
old fellow, he tried to make Baylor feel 
better. “The shatks would get them before 
we could do anything.” 

“I'm paying for this tub of yours!” Baylor 
retorted, “Do something!” 

“On my head and eyes!” the skipper 
answered, and gave a command. 

But by the time she was on the opposite 
tack, flame had enveloped the pilgrim ship. 
A mast toppled. It struck a red arc which 
the sea extinguished, Presently, the fire sub- 
sided, Baylor went back to his rug, from 
which Hedsen had not stirred. 

The doctor said, “Poor devils! Looking 
for security.” 

“Security?”- That word stung Baylor. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Insurance against hell fire. See what they 
found.” 

“Oh! I'll bet you've been talking to Eve 
Stirling, the young lady below.” 

Hodson nodded. “She’s told me ever so 
much about you. Charming person.” 

Sparks whisked across the sea as the wind 
whipped flames burned the hull closer and 
closer to the waterline. Moonrise, how- 
ever, came to take the place of the failing 
light. The drifting hulk, now barely visible, 
flared up for a moment, There was a rum- 


bling, a fresh spurt of flame, and a spread of 
floating fire. Oil drums in her hold had let 

o. 
g Qasim gestured. “It is finshed, sahib, and 
we're already close to a dangerous shore. 
The current is bad.” 

Then Baylor, squinting across the water, 
saw something dark silhouetted against 
flames which wavered and thinned. 

“Look!” He pointed. “Someone swim- 
ming.” 

Qasim studied the phosphorescent streaks, 
“Yea, it moves.” He raised his voice, “O 
Man! We are waiting!” 

They swung the yard amidships, and put 
the helm down, 

The swimmer shouted. Someone heaved a 
line. Others went to the rail to help him over. 

He was tall, and broad shouldered; he 
had a deep chest and narrow hips. Aside 
from breech clout and dagger, he wore noth- 
ing at all. The survivor was a good looking 
Somali, hardly beyond his middle twenties. 

He breathed evenly, as though the long 
swim had not begun to weary him. Though 
he was entirely relaxed, there was something 
furtive, wary about his manner. Baylor said 
to Hodson, “You'd think he expected some- 
one to accuse him of setting that ship afire.” 

“He's asking the skipper for protection.” 

“How many languages do you know?” 

“I used to get around quite a bit,” Hodson 
answered, in a way which left Baylor won- 
dering whether the man was modest, or 
evasive. 


ie oe of the crew pointed at the survivor, 
and appealed to a shipmate as if for veri- 
fication, A third joined the pair. The huddle 
was brief, but the word spread; and while 
Hodson couldn’t hear enough of what 
buzzed about on the main deck to interpret, 
Baylor didn’t like the flavor at all, 

Having got the ship back on her- course, 
the maullim stood aside with Qasim, who 
fingered the blue amulet hung from his neck. 
The survivor, now well away, crouched at 
the rail. 

The skipper said, resignedly, to the mate, 
“Very well—Ismail’s a chakaba, but I gave 
him protection, and Allah does what he will 
do.” 

“I betake me to the Lord of the Daybreak 
for refuge from Satan!” the mauallim mut- 
tered. “Do what seems good.” 
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Baylor got enough of this to feel uneasy. 

“What the devil's a chakaba?” he asked 
Hodson. 

“A Jonah. Ismail must be a notorious one. 
A couple of the crew recognized him. 
Might’ve shipped with him, somewhere, but 
now that I think back, it seemed that they 
identified him, as if from descriptions.” 

“Jonah?” Baylor exclaimed incredulously. 
“The fellow’s a fool for luck. He wasn’t 
roasted, he wasn’t shark bait, and the only 
ship within miles would have passed him up 
if it hadn’t been for a foreigner.” 

“That’s precisely the trouble. Nothing 
ever hurts a Jonah. If he could be hurt, the 
hard luck he is loaded with would destroy 
him before it could harm too many others. 
That’s how he gets his reputation—by sur- 
viving too long.” 

Ismail finally came to Baylor. He knelt, 
unhooked sheath and dagger, and offered 
them. Instead of speaking Somali, he said in 
Arabic, “May it bring you luck against the 
evils Allah sends on the day when he makes 
them.” 

The haft, as well as the J-shaped sheath, 
were ornamented with silver, and set with 
carnelians, Baylor accepted, lest rejection of 
the gift put the Jonah in worse case than 
before. In return, he handed him a pack of 
cigarettes, a box of matches, and an iron 
ration. Ismail touched the gifts to his 
forehead, and .went back to his spot at 
the rail. 

Grimacing, Baylor said, “I’ve heard that 
parsons and women are considered hoodoos 
aboard ship. A Jonah completes the job.” 

“So you are a parson?” Hodson retorted, 
ironically. ‘Td heard you were a junk 
dealer.” 

“Umm—t'd gathered—I'd got the im- 


pression that—that you were a parson. `A- 


missionary.” 

Hodson smoothed out his beard, and 
smiled behind it. He patted the black bag, 
almost lovingly. “Fhe body of man,” he ex- 
plained, “is problem enough. No one can 
do a thing for the soul of a man except 
that man himself. Our Jonah, for instance. 
He believes he’s a hoodoo, and so do our 
seamen, They're so worried, they’re very 
likely to fumble in handling the ship. And 
so we'll have calamity.” 

Hodson’s logic irritated Baylor. “You're 
not especially worried.” 


“I have been liberated from fear of any- 
thing.” 

This was too much for Baylor, who flared 
up, “Oh, the hell you have! If you’re not- 
on the lam from somewhere, Fli eat your 
shirt!” 

Hodson’s equanimity did not waver. “In a 
way I am, though not from fear. Since I 
have renounced security, I am not afraid. 
It’s a most comfortable frame of mind, I'd 
recommend it to you. Your young lady is 
quite right. Your passion for security shows 
you're afraid of life.” 

“Propaganda!” Baylor retorted. “You'll 
both be squawking before this cruise is over!” 

Hodson bowed ceremoniously. “Fossibly 
we shail. Now, I believe I'll go below. 
Good night.” 


II 


Th following afternoon, a squall black- 
ened the horizon; chilly gusts made the 
rigging groan. The sea became a dirty gray. 
The darkness on the horizon spread until 
the sun became a pallid blob. The battle of 
wind and current made the dhow heel and 
pitch and wallow. Two men struggled with 
the tiller. The others shortened sail, but 
they had not started soon enough. Knee deep 
in swirling water, they used half their effort 
to keep from being swept over the side. 

Rather than sit idle, Baylor helped the 
muallim run a line from stem to stern, Then, 
fighting his way back to the poop, he joined 
the two who grappled with the tiller, Jt 
fought back, whipping them about the 
greasy deck. . 

Bit by bit, she lost buoyancy. Since she 
was deep in the water now, the excess of 
sail drove her under instead of keeping her 
ahead of the sea. A wave overtook her. She 
had no lift. It rolled over the poop. Its 
weight forced her down, and still further 
down. Baylor clung to the tiller. For mo- 
ments, he believed that he must be at the 
bottom of the gulf. His lungs reached the_ 
bursting point. He had his choice of drown- 
ing, or letting go to rise and be swallowed 
again by a hungry sea. 

He was an instant short of blacking out 
when the pressure eased, and he broke out 
of the water. Slowly, laboriously, the Rah- 
mat’ ullah wallowed herself afloat. Where 
there had been three at the tiller, there were 
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now only two: Baylor, and Ismail, the Jonah. 
At the moment there was no telling whether 
the two whose place Ismail had taken had 
-been swept overboard, or forward to the 
main deck. But for Ismail’s help, Baylor 
could not-have held his own. 

Above the roaring and the howling and 
the pounding came Hodson’s great voice: 
“Quit that damned praying and get on those 
pumps!” 

The lee rail was slowly rising from the 
water, Battered seamen attacked the sail 
again, Nobody knew where the muallim 
was, 

The wind eased. Some of the crew got 
busy with goatskin buckets to dry the well. 
Others set to work on the hatch cover which 
had come loose enough to let water pour into 
the hold. Had it been carried over the side, 
the dhew, would have foundered in a mo- 
ment. 

The eerie noonday gloom thinned, reveal- 
ing volcanic headlands which leomed be- 
yond a pattern of dangerous reefs. 

Baylor and Ismail rested after their bat- 
tle with the tiller. Neither spoke. By some 
freak, the cutter had not been washed away, 
though one of the quarter davits had been 
shattered. Pieces of it slid across the deck, 
and back again. The boat was well inboard, 
with tackle thumping the hull at every roll 
and pitch. Baylor felt very much like the 
Rahmatullah looked. Ismail’s eyes focused; 
they warmed up with appreciation of fellow- 
ship which no one but an infidel had ac- 
corded him. 

When half a dozen seamen came to the 
poop, Baylor's first thought was that Qasim 
had sent them to clean up. Then Baylor read 
their faces, and Ismail’s also. Since the 
storm was far from over, they were taking 
no further chances by having a Jonah 
aboard. They pounced on him. They ig- 
nored Baylor, after knocking him to the 
deck. 

Ismail didn’t yell. Powerful as he was, 
he didn’t put up enough of a fight to count. 
His movements were reflex. The man him- 
self was entirely resigned. , 

The dhow yawed. Qasim, sensing that 
she was out of control, raised his voice. 
Then he saw, and came aft on the run. 
Baylor, meanwhile, grabbed a chunk of 
shattered rail and set to work, clouting and 
hewing with the teak bludgeon. He had 


cold-conked two of those grappling with the 
Jonah, and knocked another groggy when 
Qasim connected. 

“Sons of burned fathers! Is this what I 
told you to do?” 

They did not Rive time to answer. A 
gust struck without warning. It threatened 
to roll the dhow on her side. The yard 
snapped, crashing to the poop. The sail 
whipped and threshed. Her mainmast, sup- 
ported only by its own strength, except for 
moveable tackles set to windward, promised 
to give way, since the falling yard had 
broken a halyard which served also as back- 
stay. 


| Eateries who was tangled with rigging 
which went overboard with the broken 
spar, kicked clear in time. Forward, someone 
shouted in terror. She was dangerously near 
the breakers, helpless and without sail. 

Arab and Somali milled about, calling on 
Allah, now that there was no one in com- 
mand. Baylor, getting to his knees, saw that 
the splintered end of the yard had stabbed 
Qasim as murderously as any dagger. He 
lay in his blood, inert, and mumbling. 

Ismail was not in sight. The sailors had 
made the most of their chance to shove the 
Jonah over the side. Having accomplished 
their purpose, two of the men whom the 
skipper had sent aft took the helm. Baylor, 
still seeing no sign of the muallim, jumped 
from the break of the poop. He had his 
chunk of teak. It would have to talk for 
him, since his Arabic didn’t include the sea 
faring terms which the situation demanded, 

“Mafeesh chakaba!” he shouted, bound- 
ing toward them. “Jonah’s finished.” He 
didn’t know how to tell them to rig a jib, 
so he kicked a muddle of canvas, and 
pointed. “Go, get going!” 

He boeted and hustled them. He snatched 
a fold of canvas. It was not what he said 
that set-them to work; it was rather that 
someone did something, that someone spoke 
with authority. They fell to, and bent a 
scrap of sail. 

Then Hodson came out of the cabin. 

“Thought I heard something smash.” 
Arms folded, he stood there, ankle deep in 
water. After surveying the litter on deck, 
he shouted in Arabic. The seamen set to 
work staying the mast; others tore into the 
clutter of rigging. 
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Baylor stepped back. “I’m getting in the 
way now.” Then he noted the black bag 
which Hodson held. “Good God! I forgot 
—the skipper, up there on the poop. See 
what you can do.” 


RESENTLY the crew had the remain- 

ing portion of the yard laid out in two 
pieces, one of which served as a boom to 
which they bent a three cornered sail. The 
Rahmat’ullah began to haul from the reefs 
which bared their teeth. 

Hodson called, “He’s in bad shape, but 
we ean move him. Give me a hand.” 

With the help of several seamen, they 
passed the skipper to the main deck, and 
laid him in a stateroom. Over a colza oil 
lamp, Hodson heated a pannikin of water, 
and resumed his surgery. After extracting 
long splinters, and disinfecting the wound, 
he took a few stitches. Though this and the 
bandaging were well done, Baylor now knew 
that Hodson was no more doctor of medi- 
cine than doctor of divinity. 

“He'll rest well enough,” Hodson said, 
as he put away the hypodermic. “Be with 
you directly.” 

He stepped to his own stateroom, and 
returned with a bottle of Demerara rum, 
which he unstoppered. “You look 
fagged. I’m fairly done in myself. 
Have a dollop.” 

Baylor took a swig. The stuff was dry 
and earthy and rugged; smooth, yet a cross 
between a blast furnace, and a thunderbolt. 
He gulped, grinned through tears, and tried 
to say, “Great stuff!” as he returned the 
bottle. 

Then Baylor wondered if what he saw 
was possible. When Hodson lowered the 
bottle, its level had been pulled down by 
the width of four fingers. 

“What in hell is it?” 

“Demarara rum,” Hodson answered, dis- 
playing the label. 

“One fifty-one—hundred and fifty-one 

roof?” 

“Certainly. No climate known to man- 
kind is cold enough to freeze it and burst 
the bottle.” 

“Who—what are you, anyway? Doctor 
of Philosophy or of Science?” 

“You might call me a realist. You, with 
your mania for security, are unrealistic.” 

“A medical man bound for that hell’s 
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hole of Hadhramaut Coast!” Baylor mocked. 
“Is that realistic?” 
“Yes. I know why I am going.” 


Baylor got up, but the yelling on deck 


made him stop short. 

“What're they screeching about?” 

“A reef,” Hodson answered. “We're in 
the lee of a headland that’s robbing us of 
the wind. The current is carrying us,” 

A grinding, splintering sound drowned 
the voice of the men on deck. A shock 
threw Baylor against the bulkhead. The 
dhow shuddered; she settled in the water. 

Eve and Salima, battered from having 
been flung against their stateroom bulkhead, 
stumbled into the cabin. 

“Are we going to sink, are we sinking? 
Jeff, what’s happened?” 

Hodson answered, “Probably not, though 
she may be pounded to pieces on this reef.” 

Then Baylor caught by the arm. “I 
would have to get you into this,” he began. 
“I would $ 

Eve cut in, “Don’t be so optimistic, darl- 
ing, you'll have to produce more than a 
shipwreck to start me griping.” 

Sheltered by the headland, the Rahmat- 
*ullab survived the night’s pounding. In 
the morning, the serang sent a man into the 
flooded hold, and another over the side. 
When the divers came up, they said that 
the damage was by no means beyond re- 
pair; that if the dow could be kedged off 
the reef, she could readily enough go on 
to Bir al Asad, 

The crew seemed more concerned about 
the skipper than anything else. “Father of 
the Beard,” they asked, “how is it with 
Qasim? Will our nakhoda live?” 

Hodson countered, “Have I the promise 
even of my own next breath? Go in peace, 
I do what I can, and Allah is the Healer,” 

They went away reassured. 

Baylor then asked, “Confidentially, what 
are his chances?” 

“He’s breathing.” 

“Any reason why Eve and her maid 
couldn't take turns tending to him? Weve 
got a chore ahead of us, getting enough 
cargo out of the hold to lighten her.” 

“Qasim’s the most important man aboard. 
We'd be in a nasty position if he died. They 
took your orders in a pinch, but now it’s 
different.” 

Eve came from her stateroom. “Let me 
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watch the skipper,” she proposed. “If any- 
thing should go wrong, I could send Salima 
to get you.” 

Hodson shook his head. 

Baylor said, “We're short handed, we've 
both got to pile in. A gale from a different 
quarter could finish us.” 

Hodson put his thermometer away. 
“Very well, take over. But do not touch 
him, merely watch.” 

“What’s so fatally wrong with me?” 

“The crew might think I’m neglecting 
Qasim by leaving him in a woman’s hands. 
But Jeff's right—so, have at it.” 


IV 


Ter made a raft on which to float cargo 
ashore; they patched the long boat to 
second the efført. Several of the Somalis, 
one time pearl divers, went into the flooded 
hull to get bags of coffee, pockets of rice, 
bales ef rawhides, and tins of kerosene. 
They also salvaged several butts of drink- 
ing water. 

During breathing spells, Baylor studied 
the Arabian coastline. Beyond the lava- 
terraced shore a rahge of mountains raised 
sterile peaks to a blue sky. Thorny acacia 
dotted the lower slopes; here and there, 
grayish tamarisk broke the sunbaked brown- 
ness. The shift of the sun changed the 
sullen black pinnacles to an iron-purple. 
Three volcanic cones rose among the fore- 
boding mountains: these were ash-pink 
which changed to straw color, with under- 
tones of rose. 

But not a trace of green: nothing the 
color of life, nothing that could sustain 
life, was visible from the deck of the 
Rahmatullah. Somewhere not far from the 
‘narrow beach, a mineral spring breathed the 
stench of sulphur. Looking at all this, Bay- 
lor realized that there was only one escape 
—the dhow had to be made seaworthy. 

The following day, one of the divers, 
going into the hold, stayed down longer 
than he should have. None of those on 
deck would go in after him. They insisted 
that he could hold his breath for a long 
time, and that he knew what he was doing. 

Baylor, got a rope, threw a hitch under 
his arms, and passed the other end to Hed- 
son. 

“Don’t expect anything fancy,” he said. 


“If I'm not up in a few winks, haul me 
out.” 
He plunged into darkness, where he 


groped among bundles of rawhides. He 


was near the limit of endurance when he 
touched a man’s legs. He gave the line sev- 
eral sharp tugs. Hodson pulled, bringing 
Baylor and his grim salvage to the hatch- 
way. 

The hapless diver, poking about, had 
headed into a roll of hides. The shift of 
cargo had closed the loose cylinder about 
him, binding his arms and hampering his 
legs; the slimy trap had held him until he 
drowned. 

They laid the man on deck. His fellows 
said, “Khalass! It is finished.” 

Hodson, however, set to work with arti- 
ficial respiration. Baylor relieved him. The 
seamen stood by for more than an hour, 
watching a performance which made no 
sense to them, When a man was dead, he 
was dead; and if the fabeeb thought he 
could bring Nuh back to life, then the in- 
fidel was ctazy. Yet they were too polite to 
turn their backs. 

Finally, when the two white men gave 
up, the serang said, “By your good grace, 
allow us to bury him ashore. Yea, the sea 
has taken so many of us that the land should 
have this one. We will heap rocks upon 
him, and when caravan men pass, they will 
throw a stone on the heap, and call down 
the blessing of Allah.” 


sé AT is fitting,” Baylor conceded. 
“But what caravans ever pass by here?” 

Ali, a sharp faced Arab spoke for the 
serang, “I have seen this land before. The 
Beni Shihr gather incense when it is ripe, 
and they carry it along this coast to the 
ships.” 

Baylor, again scanning the coastline, 
found it less appetizing than ever. “O Man! 
Are there any landmarks you know? How 
far are we from Bir al Asad?” 

“Those three straw-colored mountains, I 
have seen them from well out at sea. It is 
not too far to Bir al Asad.” 

They wrapped Nuh in the slimy cowhide 
which had done him to death, and when 
this was done, the crew went ashore ia the 
long boat to bury him. 

“How’s the skipper?” Baylor asked.. 

Hodson smiled bleakly. “Another day 
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will tell the story, What do you think of 
our chances?” 

“That man seemed to mean what he 
said,” Baylor admitted. “If we're anywhere 
near a town of the Beni Shihr, we're in a 
nasty spot. They'd as soon march us inland 
to sell us as slaves as they would any Afri- 
can. 

While waiting for the seamen to return 
from the funeral, Baylor sat down to think 
things out. He anticipated difficulty in get- 
ting the men to go back to take cargo from 
the flooded hold; but to offset this, he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the hull 
was not as badly stove in as the men had 
led him to believe. During his search for 
the trapped diver, he had noted encourag- 
ing details. Bags of dry rice, thrust into 
the holes, would plug them when the grains 
expanded under water. Then, once the hold 
was pumped dry, the tide would lift her 
clear. 

All in all, Baylor felt better, very much 
better, until he squinted through the glare, 
to watch the seamen returning from the 
burial. What he saw so shocked him that 
for a moment, he refused to believe. 

“Oh, Doc!” he yelled. “Come out and 
see what you think of this!” 

He tried to convince himself that the 
men in the boat were trying for a new way 
among the reefs, but by the time Hodson 
joined him, all Baylor could say was, “They 
are running out on us!” 

After a glance at the. boat, which was 
hauling east, Hodson said, “Be back di- 
rectly.” 

j He returned with Qasim’s binoculars. 
-~ J After a look, he said, “Quite right, my boy. 
They're making off with provisions and two 
rifles. Dare say they stowed the weapons 
while you and I were working on Nuh.” 

“His cockeyed way of getting himself 
killed,” Bayor summed up, “was the finish- 
ing touch. After the muallim’ d been swept 
over the side, and the skipper beaned by a 
falling yard, and we'd run aground—all 
that, after Fd helped a Jonah—no wonder 
they're deserting.’ 

“Quite right,” Hodson agreed, “though 
I contributed my bit of stupidity by letting 
Eve tend Qasim. That made them sure I'd 
given up hope. I knew better, at the time. 
Curious business, a man always knows bet- 
ter when he does a stupid thing.” 


Eve, stepping to the cabin entrance, broke 
into the exchange by saying, “Now that 
you philosophers have decided why it ae 
pened, how about figuring out what to do 
next?” 

Hodson chuckled. “You're quite right, 
my dear. Since we don’t have a crew, the 
psychology of the crew is irrelevant.” 

Then Salima came hurrying to get Hod- 
son, Without answer, he followed her to 
the injured skipper’s bunk. Eve turned to 
Baylor and said, “I didn’t mean that as a 
ribbing. It’s simply a case of what'll we 
do next?” 

Baylor sat down ea ae saggy bundle. 
“There's a chance Hodson and I can patch 
the hull. We can all take a hand bailing 
her out. With most of the cargo over the 
side, she’ll float. Amd by then, if Qasim’s 
going to live at all, he caa tell us what to 
do next.” 

“You, and Hodson, and me, and Salima, 
handle this dhow?” 

“With a fore and aft rig, there'd be a 
chance.” 

“We couldn’t possibly walk to some 
village on the coast?” 

“A lot of the natives are tough cookies. 
Fishing, piracy, slave trading, and fighting 
their neighbors.” His arm-sweep encom- 
passed miles of waste. “Arabia Felix, the 
home of the Queen of Sheba.” 

“Do you really mean a hoodoo drove 
them away?” 

Baylor looked her in the eye. “Spill it, 
honey, spill it! What do you think it was?” 

“People hardly ever start out unless they 
think they know where they're going. There 
must be a settlement not too far off.” 

“You've got something,” he admitted. 
“They had the boat overloaded. A grand 
chance it'll be swamped. Maybe they are 
going toward a place not far from here, 
instead of running from a hoodoo. What’s 
your guess about Qasim? With him along, 
we'd get a nice hand in spots where we'd 
otherwise get our throats cut.” 

“He’s running a frightful temperature. 
He’d be out of his head and raving if Hod- 
son hadn't kept giving him hypos. He’s no 
more doctor than you are.” 

Hodson’s return cut short whatever else 
Eve might have said. 

“Everything’s all right,” he said cheerily. 
“Salima was worried.” 
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“You told her that Allah was the best 
healer?” 

“AJl people ever want to hear is what 
they already believe.” 

Then Eve, whose glance had been wan- 
dering hopefully across the Gulf of Aden, 
pointed at a dark speck on the horizon. 

“It’s a ship! Can’t we signal, can’t we 
make a smudge?” 

Baylor grabbed the glasses. After a mo- 
ment of study, he announced, “A dhow, 
carrying enough sail for two of her size— 
she’s hauling for us, hell bent. Eve, you'd 
better stay out of sight. No use offending 
Moslem dignity by dipping your beak into 
the proceedings.” 

“Proceedings?” 

“We're salvage. They'll board us, and 
there'll be a lot of dickering.” 

Accepting this answer, she went into the 
cabin. When she was out of earshot, Hod- 
son asked, “What is wrong with that ship?” 

“Too much sail, too much crew, and 
every man armed. Ten to one, they're 
pirates. It’s time for us to get out. But 
quick!” 

Hodson studied the swiftly running 
dhow. 

“Not enough of us to handle that raft. 
And too many sharks for swimming 
ashore.” 

“We're sitting ducks,” Baylor admitted. 
“But with these reefs, that pirate ship can’t 
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come alongside. Let’s heat oil and water, 
and dope out a counter-attack. A bit of 
strategy to surprise the handful they'll prob- 
ably send in a dugout.” 


Vv 


S BAYLOR had surmised, the tide, the 
treacherous reefs, and the headland 
which robbed the sails, all combined to force 
the pirates’ dhow to stand well offshore. 
Presently, some of her crew lowered a bari, 
and shoved off. 

The men who paddled the dugout were 
shock-headed. They wore little more than 
kilts, cartridge belts, and a coating of indigo 
dye. Watching through the glasses, Baylor 
saw in their sharp faces every quality ex- 
cept benevolence. They plied their paddles 
with a swagger. They regarded the Rahmat- 
*ullab with truculence and anticipation. 
Whoever was fool enough to run aground 
might as well pay off with pious resigna- 
tion, 

Those not paddling knelt with guns 
ready: not muzzle loading jezails more dan- 
gerous to shooter than to target, but bolt 
action military rifles. 

The paddles came up, twinkling, and 
paused. “Come out, O Men!” the pirate 
Serang hailed. “Allah sent us to help you.” 

Baylor, crouching near the break in the 
rail, remained hidden by a heap of cargo. 
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Hodson, at the after end of the gap, kept 
under cover. While both had buckets of 
boiling water at hand, neither had more 
than a general notion as to the next move. 
Salima came waddling out on deck to con- 
tribute her bit, as she had been instructed. 
Baylor hoped she'd not forget her lines, or 
ad lib at the wrong time. 

“O Men,” she answered, with just the 
right amount of hope and apprehension, 
“we be the forgotten of Allah! There is no 
one left but me and a man as good as dead.” 

“What of the infidels?” the serang de- 
manded, 

The question so shocked Baylor that a 
moment passed before he asked himself 
how the marauders could know that there 
were foreigners aboard. 

One of the deserting crew, Baylor re- 
membered, recognized the three volcanic 
cones. There might be a fishing town not 
far from the wreck; the deserters could 
well have gone there and called a raiding 
part, hoping to save their own hides by 

ringing news of a crippled ship to be 
looted. 

Salima answered, “What infidels? Satan 
frightened all the crew, and they went. 
There was no room for a woman, and no 
room for the skipper, who is as good as 
dead.” 

Half a dozen riflemen covered the gap 
in the rail. The others brought the bari 
alongside. Once the dugout was made fast, 
her crew pounced aboard. The serang said, 
“You are the grandmother of lies. No 
Frangi will leave a ship when there is a 
woman, or a sick man. Tell the Enemies 
of God to come out. Tell the Father of the 
Beard that we want medicine. Who would 
be fool enough to hurt a doctor?” 

Salima was all confused. Her eye-rolling 
made it clear that she could neither stick 
to her original story, nor cook up a new 
one. This reassured the raider. Whatever 
they had come into, it was not a trap. 

Baylor feared that the next of the well 
informed serang’s queries would concern 
Eve. One more question would make 
Salima break down and tell all. His own 
dismay and amazement made it easy for 
him to appreciate the Somali woman’s 
cracking morale. Better grab for the initia- 
tive than to let them continue with their 
advantage. 


Baylor came from cover to say, “Ya se- 
rang! Not knowing that you came bringing 
help, I hid. Some of those who sail these 


“waters are pirates. Look, I am alone, and — 


I have no weapons.” 

“Verily,” the serang answered, “we came 
to help. What cargo have you?” 

“What is in the hold, and what is on 
deck, and what is on the beach to dry. Hides, 
and coffee, rice and kerosene.” 

“And the crew, sahib?” 

This was an odd question, but Baylor 
had no time to wonder why, if the pirates 
had been so well informed by the desert- 
ers, they inquired about the dhow’s crew; 
so he answered, “They deserted, saying 
that God hated the makhoda.” 

“The Father of the Beard, the doctor, 
where is he?” 

“He is busy with the nakhoda.” 

“I want to see him. Now.” 

“Does healing come from man, or from 
Allah?” 

“Allah is the Healer.” 

“Are you brave enough to stop a man 
while he serves Allah?” 

Cutting an infidel’s throat, or that of a 
true believer, were all in a day’s work; but 
tinkering with Allah’s pipeline was some- 
thing else. Seeing the man’s face change, 
Baylor pressed his slender advantage by 
continuing, “When the nakhoda heard you 
were coming he ordered me to offer you a 
present. Wait, while I get it, a bag of 
dollars.” 

“The peace upon you, but let me go with 
you. 

“Heartily and with gladness,” Baylor 
agreed. 

The entire dozen of them, hearing that 
cash was to be distributed, had surged from 
the rail. “This gift is for the captain,” the 
Serang said, sternly. “Whose dogs are you, 
sniffing at what belongs to him? Yusuf— 


_ Ahmed—come with me to carry it back. 


The rest of you, stay where you are.” 

The three followed Baylor to his state- 
room to get one of the bags of Maria 
Theresa dollars he had brought as “gifts” 
for hangers-on at the court of the Sultan of 
Bir al Asad. A few purchases of good-wiil 
would help him convince the sour Sultan 
that Pichetti was an American. When Bay- 
lor stepped out, he was fumbling with the 
drawstring. He edged over toward the bulk- 
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head, saying, “A handful for each, and the 
rest for your nakhoda, Ask him to deal gen- 
erously by me.” 

After dipping in, each began stuffing 
money into the pockets of his cartridge belt. 
Baylor straight armed the bag, heaving it 
out of the cabin and to the main deck. It 
spewed coin, tinkling and jingling, about 

e bare feet of the other raiders. Before 
this quick move had fairly registered with 
the three who were hiding their personal 
plunder, Baylor grabbed the rifle which the 
serang held loosely with one hand. 


| eae had an advantage over men 
who lost a split second getting minds 
and claws freed of silver. He made a butt- 
strike, catching the serang in the pit of the 
stomach. He followed through, clipping 
another alongside the head. 

From amidships came a frightful howl- 


ing. 

AR had evidently made the most 
of the e..emy’s confusion by dousing them 
with boiling water. Then a pistol smacked, 
rapidly, Panic seized the one who had 
levelled his rifle at Baylor. He yanked the 
trigger, wheeled about, and raced forward. 

Baylor, following, stopped short when he 
saw that Hodson, pistol ready, was fully in 
command, 

“That bag of dollars drew them into a 
cluster, so I drenched them with a pail of 
hot water. Oh, the pistol? Forgot to men- 
tion it. I had only one. Itd been embar- 
rassing, my keeping it after letting you 
know I had it. And itd been quite idiotic 
my not keeping it.” 

He picked his way among those who lay 
writhing on deck. Between bullet wounds 
and scalded hide, they were in bad shape. 
The survivors had gone over the side. Three, 
trying to cast off in the bæri, took to the 
water as Hodson levelled his weapon. 

The triangular fin of a shark flashed to- 
ward them. One of the swimmers drew a 
knife and struck. The scent of blood 
attracted other sharks. These closed in on 
the wounded fish, and on the three pirates; 
meat was meat. When the flurry subsided, 
only one mah was swimming for the pirate 


ship. 

Baylor steadied his rifle against the rail. 
He fired once, which settled the lone swim- 
mer. When he got up, Eve and Salima were 


recoiling toward the cabin from which they 

had come at the end of the disturbance. 
“Jeff—good Lord—” Eve's eyes were 

still wide with horror. “Weren't the sharks 


doing enough?” she shivered. “The way 
you murdered—” 
Hodson answered for Baylor. “The pi- 


rates out there expected trouble, so the mere 
sound of shooting did not tell them that we 
had repelled boarders. But a man swim- 
ming out would have told too much. As it 
is, they still do not know what has been 
going on.” 

Baylor said, “Let’s get going. Lowering 
Qasim into the xri will be ticklish. Doc, 
you let the women help with that, while I 
round up chow and water and guns.” 

Baylor was ready to shove off when Hod- 
son came on deck with Qasim. Skipper and 
black bag were lashed to the angareb, a cot 
frame with tightly stretched cords. Hodson 
carried bed and patient without effort. 
Salima followed with Eve’s luggage. 

“No room for that stuff,” Baylor said. 
“Not in this tiny tub. Bring the shoes, and 
to hell with the rest.” 

With Qasim in place, the others wedged 
themselves aboard. Hodson looked toward 
the pirate dhow, and said to Eve, “They've 
guessed something is wrong—they’re lower- 
ing a long boat. We’ll not be able to come 
back for your things.” 


VI 


EFORE dusk, Baylor’s party was ashore. 
Hodson went up to the caravan trail to 
reconnoiter. The others found concealment 
in a cave not far from the mineral spring 
whose fumes tainted the air for several hun- 
dred yards in every direction. After watch- 


‘ing the pirates board the Rahmatullah, Bay- 


Jor said, “Tonight we're safe. Tomorrow 
will be bad. Ten to one, they’ll come to 
salvage the cargo we spread on the beach 
to dry.” 

“How long do we have to stay here?” 
Eve wondered with unconcealed dismay. 

: nds on what Hodson sees from the 
trail, topside. If we tried to follow it now, 
floundering in the dark, no telling what 
we'd blunder into.” 

Qasim ate some of a can of soup which 
Salima had heated over a handful of acacia 
twigs. Still not sure whether he was ashare 
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or afloat, he sometimes frowned as if grop- 
ing for a question; sometimes his eyes 
focused sharply on the faces of those near 
him. Then he went back to mumbling, and 
fingering the bandages which secured his 
chest and back. 

It was not until well after darkness that 
Hodson came down the wadi, and so stealth- 
ily that not a sliding rock announced him. 

“Cover those coals,” he said. “Those 
chaps could spot us.” 

“What’s upper level intelligence, Doc?” 

“That seaman was right. Judging from 
the age of the camel droppings, on_ the 
trail, the only time there is any traffic is 
when the incense crop is picked, and carried 
to the sea.” 

“Any town in sight?” 

“Quite too much mirage. But I am posi- 
tive I saw a spot of green.” 

“What’s our best move?” 

“Better leave long before daylight,” Hod- 
son advised, “Even though those chaps aren’t 
likely to come looking for us by night, it'd 
be wise to stand watch.” 

Baylor, agreeing with Hodson, took his 
post some yards from the mouth of the 
cave. There, wedged among tongues of 
lava, he could watch the beach in both direc- 
tions. Phosphorescence outlined the reefs, 
and the wreck of the Rahmatullah, Finally, 
when his eyes became fully accustomed to 
darkness, he caught an occasional sugges- 
tion of ruddy glow. Someone aboard the 
wreck was smoking. Well beyond, he could 
distinguish the pirate dow, rolling at an- 
chor. The motion of mast and yard alter- 
nately obscured and uncovered low hanging 
stars. 

Until moonrise, Baylor had only to watch 
the sea, and a pallid ribbon of beach. There 
was nothing to hear except the rumble and 
mutter when a shift of wind set up vibra- 
tions in lava blowholes along the shore, So, 
with no significant sounds to alert him, each 
luminous patch and streak, flashing and 
dimming. out, became interesting. 

After several hours, he noted a trail of 
bluish-green glow which countered the surge 
and recession of the surf. It made for shore. 
It had originated near the Rahmatullah. A 
shape finally emerged from the water, and 
in a moment vanished. 

As Baylor tried to probe the darkness, he 
made a good many surmises concerning the 


swimmer, and the pirates aboard the 
Rahmatullah: “They know we couldn't get 
far . . . we knocked off a couple of them, 
so they have to follow their tradition and 
settle as many of us .. . they're wondering 
what happened to our crew. . . . They 
figured that the crew went ashore to look 
for help and will be coming back. . . . That 
we have gone to meet them and there’s a 
chance we'll try to board our ship 
maybe he’s only a lookout to signal at the 
first sign of trouble . . . I spotted light in 
the cabin . . . maybe they spotted our 
COALS. rans 

He was sure that one of the raiders had 
come ashore; the sixty-four dollar question 
was, “How many came ashore that I didn't 
Spot?” 

This query sent Baylor back toward the 
cave for a word with Hodson. Somewhat 
short of his destination, he paused to size 
things up again. The look paid off. Lin- 
gering phosphoresence marked the figure of 
a man who moved slowly, and stood fast 
for moments at a time, yet in the open and 
without effort at concealment. When he 
came closer, sky-glow reflected from a body 
still gleaming-wet. 

As far as Baylor could discern, the maa 
was as good as naked. If he carried weapons 
at all, they were no more than side-arms. 
Posture and motion left no doubt that he 
hunted something or someone. It was time 
to get some answers, particularly since the 
prowler’s course brought him ever nearer 
to the cave. 

When Baylor popped up, rifle at the 
ready, he was close enough to lay the man 
out. 

“Stand fast!” he commanded, in a low 
voice. 

Obedience and answer were simultane- 
ous: “Sahib, I came to find you.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Ismail, the chakaba. When they threw 
me overboard, a piece of the yard was float- ` 
ing near me. I rode it through the storm.” 

“So you floated a couple days and came 
ashore to find me?” 

“No, sahib. I was picked up by a fast 
sailing ship. I told her skipper that -the 
Rahmat’ullah was in trouble, and I gave 
him landmarks. He promised to help when 
the weather cleared. After I had told too 
much, I found out they were pirates. Thev 
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were going to sell me in the slave market, 
and you and your people also. By daylight 
I couldn’t warn you. I had to watch them 
go aboard. I heard the shooting, and I knew 
you were dead. This evening, I found out 
what you did to the boarding party, and I 
praised Allah. They weren't watching me 
because they didn’t believe I would swim 
so far among sharks. So I went over the 
side. It was easy.” 

“How come you're so near where we were 
hiding?” Baylor demanded, still skeptical. 

“The currents took me as they would a 
buri. Then I found the hyri on the beach. 
You would go toward water, and stay near 
it. First I smelled the spring, then your 
food and your fire, and then your tobacco.” 

By now Baylor believed Ismail. “Come 
on,” he said. “I need a Jonah for a mas- 
cot! 

Some minutes later, he explained this to 
Hodson and the others. “There'll be one 
more to give us a hand with Qasim. And 
he knows some parts of ‘this coast. Isn’t 
that right, Ismail?” 

“Aywah, When no one in Aden would 
let me aboard a dhow, I went to Bahrein, 
and to Maskat, sometimes a diver, some- 
times a seaman.” 

“How far to Bir al Asad?” 

“God is the Knower.” 

“You can ask at the next town.” 

“I take refuge from Satan! Not at any 
town along this part of the coast. Most of 
the fisherman-Arabs, around here, they are 
friends with the pirates. Or they are pirates 
themselves.” 

At the first brightening before moonrise, 
they set out to follow the incense trail to- 
ward a town which Ismail called Ras-ul- 
Aswad—Black Point. 

The three-stepped terrace of lava which 
lay between sea and coastal range was 
broken by wadis, ravines which snaked into, 
and sometimes far beyond the mountains. 
Each descent was a battle with loose rock, 
and thorny brush; and climbing up to the 
shelf was worse. So, while Baylor and the 
others covered a good deal of ground, they 
made little progress. Sunrise found them 
within sight of the starting place. 

It was a long stretch to the next ravine. 
They reached its brink before mirage made 
coast and mountain blend in a dancing blur. 
Baylor, getting his relief from shouldering 


an end ef Qasim’s litter, took the lead to 
scan the trail. 

“There is something green. And a little 
white dome.” 

Ismail studied both land and sea. 
“Aywah! Ras-ul-Aswad. That is a saint’s 
tomb, and there are fishing boats on the 
bay.” ž 

Binoculars did not help, because only the 
tops of stunted palms and the whitewashed 
dome were within the line of sight. Hod- 
son said, “There you are. Security has now 
been simplified to food and water. And 
dragons, as it were, guard even those sim- 
plicities.” 

“I wish your damn philosophy could do 
something for my feet,” Baylor grumbled. 

Eve said, cheerily, “Mine are worn off 
to the ankles, nothing can do anything to 
them any more.” 


HEY found shelter in the oven-blasts of 

the ravine. 

Salima cooked a pot of rice and made 
tea. Hodson laced his pannikin with Deme- 
rara rum. Baylor demanded, “What’s the 
idea of carrying that stuff?” 

“Food and drink. Splendid when one’s 
exhausted.” 

“Are you ever?” 

“Er—no, but I might be. Amazing stuff. 
Incredibly smooth. I once set out a decanter 
of it. For mixing with coke, you know. For- 
got to caution my guests. They used mote 
than was absolutely necessary. Couldn’t 
taste it, with limes, and all that—” 

“Will you shut up!” Baylor groaned. 
“Ice, too, doubtless?” 

“Oh, quite. At all events, they were laid 
out like graven images. Almost macabre, 
I might say.” 

“Listen, Hodson. Or Doctor. Or what- 
ever you are. I don’t want to pry into pri- 
vate business. But we are making for a 
village of slave traders and cut-throats. If 
you have any ins anywhere, give and relieve 
the pressure. What’s up your sleeve, what 
brought you to the Hadbramaut—and why 
sailing on a dhow, of all things?” 

“Search for security.” 

Hodson was serious and stately, not modk- 
ing; Baylor had to believe. 

“Where’s that secure spot, Doc?” 

“I'd contemplated skirting the coasts of 
Arabia. A dhow from Makallah to Maskat, 
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Another to Bandar Abbas or Bushire. Then 
into Iran. To» Shiraz, specifically. To 
dawdle away my declining years beside 
fountains, in rose gardens. Compose 
ghazals, and recite them at the tomb of 
Hafiz. Something I’ve wanted to do all my 
life. So at long last I set out to challenge 
Destiny, to demand this one thing of my 
Fate. Once ia each man’s life, he can de- 
mand an accounting, and get it, if he dares 
everything on one throw.” 

Baylor said, after a long silence, during 
which he tried to, but could not doubt Hod- 
son, “But this was dumped on me. I didn’t 
ask for it.” 

“You are wrong, my boy! Whatever 
comes to a man, it is because he asked for 
it. Whether or not he realizes it, he did 
ask.” 

“I asked—she asked,” Baylor began. 
“For this? ‘This, here?” 

“You wanted a nicely controlled test— 
a ration of vermin, a well ordered amount 
of discomfort,” Hodson said. “For her. For 
yourself, you had to have the number of 
dollars required for a certain standard of 
living while you went through the pre- 
scribed number of years building up a prac- 
tice as an architect.” 

* “Oh, all right! It was ridiculous. But—” 

“But you'll win, Jeff. You'll win.” 

Eve asked, eagerly, “Doctor, what makes 
you sure?” 

“Because, though he didn’t realize it, he 
had a strong demand. So Fate gives this 
strong answer to his challenge. And if he 
lives through the trial, Fate has to—ah, 
come across,” 


VII 


AYLOR and Ismail came out of cover 

and crossed the next stretch of plateau 
by night, so that before dawn, they were 
overlooking Ras-ul-Aswad. The village, 
sprawled in the broad mouth of the wadi, 
looked no better than its reputation. In 
addition to the saint’s tomb, there were a 
dozen other buildings of whitewashed 
brick, and of masonry. These towered 
grandly over a clutter of straw huts. 

The sea breeze reeked from fish spread 
out to dry; there were Auris and zarougs, 
some in mooring, some beached. Out on 
the bay, fishermen cast their nets, 


Looking up the wadi, Baylor noted clumps 
of verdure; farmsteads, and hamlets were 
strung along a caravan track which wound 
far into the interior. By going inland, and 
finally swinging east, travelers would even- 
tually come to the head of the valley lead- 
ing to friendly Makallah, on the coast, 
where they could rest, and then go to Bir- 
al-Asad. The other way was to steal a boat 
and make for Makallah. 

With Qasim’s binoculars, Baylor saw Ras- 
ul-Aswad as clearly as if he were rubbing 
elbows with the people who went with 
baskets to the booths in the market place. 
Each detail made the total more discourag- 
ing. 

The men, most of them wearing kilts and 
high-crowned straw hats, swaggered about 
with rifles. And the women were discour- 
aging. Though nature had made some of 
them attractive enough, these ladies had 
their faces and their hands painted in bars 
and zigzags and dots of diverse colors. 


pve! dyed men and fantastically 
duco-ed women were standard from 
mouth to head of the valley. While Ismail 
and Salima could venture into town, since 
there was a scattering of Somalis, there was 
no type which Baylor and Hodson and Eve 
could possibly simulate. No amount of cos- 
metics would do the job, because their 
facial contours were foreign. 

He handed the binoculars to Ismail. What 
the Jonah reported clinched Baylor’s fears. 

“Sahib, that longboat they’ve just now 
beached, it is full of pirates, I see the 
pirate skipper. They have finished looting 
our ship.” 

Now that the sun was high enough to 
cut all the shadows from the valley bottom, 
the spies had to remain under the overhang 
which shaded them. To have moved to the 
rim would have skylined them, so they 
sweated it out, hour after hour, watching 
the shadows shorten to the vanishing point, 
and then slowly lengthen in the opposite 
direction. 

When the sun was'again low, Baylor had 
decided that there was nothing to do but 
march back to tell the others that there was 
a slender chance of going to the beach by 
night, stealing a zaroug, and skirting the 
coast to Makallah. 

The clink-clink-clink of hammer against 
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iron aroused Baylor. He nudged Ismail. 
The Jonah listened. 

“Men are being shackled. Hear the 
strokes, then the jingle, then the hammer 
again.” 

They scanned the spaces among the scat- 
tered huts. They searched the brick build- 
ings. Presently.they saw men plodding in 
file. Each wore a shackle to which was at- 
tached a chain. He had his choice of drag- 
ging thirty pounds of ironmongery after 
him, or of draping the other end over his 
shoulder. 

“Slaves ready to go up the valley,” Ismail 
said. 

Baylor focused the glasses. “PI be ever- 
Jastingly damned!” 

“What is it, sahib?” 

“The serang, and the crew that deserted 
us!” 

When it was dark, Baylor and Ismail 
went back to the others. 

“How does it look?” Hodson asked. 

Baylor answered, “We couldn’t launch a 
big enough boat without making too much 
noise. But we can march up the valley in 
disguise.” 

Eve objected, “But you said we couldn’t 
possibly disguise ourselves as natives.” 

“We'll disguise ourselves as foreigners, 
slaves, Ismail will herd us with a gun. 
Being prisoners already, who is going to 
try to capture us some more?” 

Eve regarded him with wide eyes. “And 
you're the chap who was afraid to be a 
budding architect burdened with a wife?” 

Rather than have Ismail risk buying 
chains and shackles, Baylor questioned the 
Jonah, and learned that slaves were some- 
times linked in tandem, with a wooden neck 
yoke secured by palm fibre cordage; mate- 
rial which he could secure with little dan- 

So, at dawn, Ismail and his four 
“slaves” waited in a grove a mile inland of 
the fishing town. 

Presently, the shackled deserters were 
marched -up the valley. Once they had 
passed, Ismail made Hodson and Baylor 
pick up Qasim’s litter. 


R the first time since he had become 
feared as a man of ill-omen, Ismail 
walked with a fine swagger, living up to 
his rifle and bandoliers. The men and 
women who worked the fields saluted him 
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courteously, inferring that he was part of 
the convoy which had passed earlier. And 
when it was time for halting at a water 
hole, herdsmen gave him sour milk and 
cheese for his slaves. 

Each night, Hodson slept with his black 
bag cuddled in his arm. And each day, as 
they plodded up the valley, through long 
stretches of hell, paved with rock and popu- 
lated by lizards, he recited in Persian. 

“The cadence of Hafiz’ ghazals makes 
marching easier, thoughts of beautiful Shiraz 
buck me up in this blasted waste,” he ex- 

lained. 

“Why'd you ever leave beautiful Shiraz?” 
Eve demanded, choking from the hot dust. 

Hodson sighed gustily. “I’ve never been 
there. I like this because each step is bring- 
ing me closer. I’ve worked for fifty years, 
doing nothing I liked to do. Now I've quit. 
Pll heal the sick, they'll bring me enough 
to eat, and TIL live at long last.” 

Then came the morning when Ismail, who 
had questioned men tilling a scrawny rock 
patch, said to his slaves, “Drink here, drink 
deep, and carry all you can. Now we are 
out of the valley and here is the trail lead- 
ing east.” 

Since there were no donkeys to be 
bought, nor any camels, they walked into 
flinty flats swept by a wind which brought 
all the heat of inner Arabia. They carried 
Qasim, who was now sure to recover from 
his wound, unless desert blasts fried the 
returning strength out of him. 

“Think of the deserters being marched 
further inland,” - Hodson said, when Baylor 
stumbled, and Eve staggered. 

“Serves ’em right,” Baylor mumbled with 
blackened lips, “though I could settle for a 
drink, Ismail, water!” 

“No, sahib. One this morning, one to- 
night.” 

But he gave Qasim a sip. The old man 
cleared his throat, and shouted, “Heave, 
you sons of unclean mothers, heave!” 

He carried on long conversations with 
his muallim, who had been washed to the 
sharks, days past. Baylor cried, “When I 
hear the muallim answering—” 

“Then you'll have real security,” Hod- 
son cut in. “When a man is quite balmy, 
he is protected against every casualty.” 

There was no more need of neck yokes. 
Though the disguise had long outlived its 
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purpose, the fugitives were so spent, that 
they had not the force to break a habit. 
Automatically, of a morning, they linked 
up in pairs. Sometimes during the brain- 
frying day, Baylor would tell himself that 


he should remember not to put on his yoke. ` 


But when once he did remember, he put it 
on anyway. It tied him to Hodson, which 
gave him assurance. 

Finally, Qasim insisted on walking. It 

puzzled Baylor that Qasim did not rattle as 
a skeleton should. Ismail said, “If we meet 
people on the way, we are safe. Yea, see 
his eyes, he looks into another world, he is 
now a saint, and they will ask his bless- 
ing. 
‘They ate lizards and other creatures which 
Moslems consider unclean. They squeezed 
water from the mud of pools almost dry. 
Ismail set snares for partridges. 

When the rifles became too heavy, they 
flung them away. In the end, there was 
nothing carried except the cooking pot, the 
water skins, and Hodson’s black bag, which 
no one ever saw beyond his hand’s reach. 


eye day near sunset, bullets ricocheted 
J from the rocky earth. Instead of tak- 
ing cover, the six kept plodding toward a 
well, Ismail croaked, “Praise God, there 
is water, or they would not shoot to drive 
us away.” 

Desert men came out of the tamarisk and 
scrub surrounding the half-burned green- 
ness. They had camels. And when they 
saw clearly enough through the glare to 
know what came toward them, they lowered 
their guns and were friendly. A feud, so 
old that no one remembered how it had 
come about, kept them on the alert against 
tricks. 

When Ismail asked protection for him- 
self and his slaves, they gave it, since the 
slaves seemed not worth stealing. They 
offered them rice and camel’s milk, and 
dried fish, which last fed both men and 
camels. 

Ismail ‘repaid their good-will by telling 
them that Hodson was a doctor; so that 
Hodson spent some time in treating in- 
flamed eyes, and giving all manner of pills. 

Qasim, whose vacant look had made them 
consider him at least half-mad—that is, 
half way on the road to holiness—bright- 
ened a little, and forgot his headache. He 
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smiled at the children who came to stare 
at him. Since he was a semi-saint, no 
woman feared that his attention would be- 
witch her child. The kids tugged at his 
beard, He laughed and let them play with 
the blue amulet hanging from his neck by 
a string. 

Baylor said to Eve, “A phoney doctor, 
and a skipper who is half-cracked, that’s 
why we're getting a good hand from these 


ple. 

Tand a Jonah to lead us,” she added. 
Then she laughed softly, and said, “Jeff, 
what a way to security! And this is security, 
these scrawny palms and this brackish water, 
and these people who might with a slightly 
different view of us, cut our throats instead 
of feeding us.” 

Then she went to help the other women 
gather dried camel dung for the cooking 
fires. 

That night, Ismail came to tell Baylor 
and the other “slaves,” “These people are 
going to Makallah, the shaykh is leading 
them to the ships, they are bound for Erit- 
rea, where there is money, and plenty to 
eat.” 

Hodson wagged his beard. “You note, 
Baylor, that security is always elsewhere. 
Poor devils’ll find no paradise in Eritrea.” 

Ismail went on, “And we can go with 
them. They have food enough, and they. 
know the way.” 

In the morning, the nomads broke camp. 
The scrawny camels moved so slowly that 
Ismail and his slaves could keep up. After 
several day’s march, they came to the head 
of a valley which, however it wound at 
times, would finally lead them to the sea. 

Then came the morning when they saw 
tall white houses rising like Sabaean pal- 
aces from a backdrop of black cliffs; and 
beyond these were the sea. Hodson struck 
a studied pose, and winked ponderously, 
and declaimed, “Thalatta! Thalatta!” 

Baylor spat, which he could, now that 
drinking water had become plentiful. “All 
right, Xenophon, you see the sea, and is it 
so far off?” 

“Oh. I was going to ask, three what?” 
said Eve, who had learned to count in Ara- 
bic, but had left Greek strictly alone. 

They played up to Hodson, remember- 
ing how his endless Persian recitations had 
infuriated them into marching when other- 
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wise they would have dropped, and lain 
there, and died before meeting the nomads. 

And then Ismail said, “Sahib, that town 
before us, it is not Makallah. Even from 
the land, I can see it is not.” 

Presently, they came to a herdsman, who 
said that verily, it was Bir al Asad which 
cooled their eyes, and the peace upon all 
strangers. 

Baylor said, “Doc, this is getting to Bir 
al Asad too fast. Am I in any shape to talk 
to a Sultan, even a penny ante Sultan? Not 
a chance of getting white man’s clothes.” 

“Those blasted nomads said they were 
going to Makallah!” 

Hearing this, Ismail explained, “They 
are polite. They knew we wanted to go to 
Makallah, so they could not tell us they 
were going to Bir al Asad.” 

Eve demanded, “What is the gripe, Jeff?” 

“If the Sultan sees me looking like a 
beachcomber who’s served his apprentice- 
ship in the desert, how can I ever talk busi- 
ness with him? The only answer is to stay 
crummy and out of sight, and get a boat for 
Makallah and get clothes and stuff.” 

Hodson, admitting that Baylor came to 
an unfortunate refuge, for once had no sug- 
gestion; so they stretched their legs, and 
walked in the dust rising behind the camels. 
They became a part of the nomad group 
which made for a scrawny palm cluster, and 
a well which was east of the black cliffs, and 
white palaces, and low hovels. 

The well was not far from the sea, and 
the lone line of dhows and fishing boats 
beached on the sand. “The Sultan,” Baylor 
said to Eve, hopefully, “won’t be noticing 
us. And I think I have an answer. PII 
borrow Pichetti’s clothes. They won’t let 
him out of his guest house and he can spare 
them.” . 


VIN 


HILE Baylor could not pass as a Had- 
hrami Arab, he could and he did do 
well enough as a less primitive type, wear- 
ing head cloth and camel hair cord to bind 
it at the brow, and a long cape over a tunic 
something like a night shirt. He was used to 
being barefooted. 
After putting on the garments which Is- 
mail had got for him in the bazaar, Baylor 
followed the Jonah into the capital where 


a sour Sultan ruled his miles of barren 
waterfront, and miles of barren hinterland. 
As he neared the palaces, he saw that they 
were by no means as tall as they had seemed. 
The pitch of the valley floor had given them 
false advantage. 

The rise of ground gave him his first look 
over the fishermen’s shacks, and at the wreck 
of the Ion Pamopoulos, the steamer which 
had passed through many hands, always 
dirtier, before she came to an owner who 
had ordered the skipper to run her on a 
reef and let Lloyds pay off. 

“June, she’s all junk, and her hold is 
full of junk,” Baylor said to himself. 
“Noble, sublime, supreme junk. Excellent 
and all-important junk.” For now that he 
had come at last to Bir al Asad, it seemed 
curious that any man could have given so 
much weight to scrap iron, or the price of 
scrap iron. He mocked it and himself; but, 
being here, he would do what he had come 
to do: fulfill his obligation, win his cargo 
of junk, and call it a day. 

The Sultan, it seemed, did not live in 22y 
of the palaces set against the black cliffs. 
They were untenable ruins. The Sultan’s 
residence, with spires and onion-shaped 
domes, a hodge-podge designed in Hindu- 
stan, squatted among palms. Long-haired 
Hadhrami soldiers, indigo-dyed, stood guard 
at the front. In the failing light, they paid 
no attention to the Jonah who guided a 
synthetic Arab to one of the smaller houses 
near the plaza. 

“Go thou and speak,” Baylor said to the 
Jonah; and Ismail went to demand a word 
with the imprisoned guest. 

There was no difficulty about getting in. 
The guards were there to keep the infidel, 
the Italian spy, caged until the Sultan re- 
membered him and sent him away. 

Then, inside the guest house, which was 
somewhat like Qasim’s place in Aden, Bay- 
lor met Pichetti, who was tall, and olive- 
skinned. He could have passed without a 
second look in a crowd of Syrians. 

The two stared at each other until Baylor 
said, “Hi, Frank.” 

“Well, for Pete’s sweet sake—what— 


“It’s a long story, Frank. I heard you 
were in the doghouse, so I took a run over 
from Aden.” $ 

“To talk that hatchet faced coot into 
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turning me loose? To tell him I am not an 
Italian spy—brother, you have taken on a 
chore for yourself.” 

“I’m buying the Ion Panopoulos and tell- 
ing him to throw you in as a present. Casual 
touch, get rid of all the rubbish in the land, 
and here is a hundred rupees extra, your 
hjghness,” 

Pichetti grinned. “Good old Jeff. I 
flopped this time, I let you down.” 

aylor eyed him sharply. “You know you 
didn’t. I know you didn’t. But a lot of 
things I do not know. Sound off.” 

Pichetti nodded, made a long-faced grim- 
ace that pulled his big nose into an Arab 
curve. 

“Morely put the skids under me by 
remote control. That much is what I get 
from the boy wlo brings my grub.” 

“You've been eating, anyway.” 

“You haven’t. Say—what—” 

“Tell you later, Frank. I’m listening to 
you tight now.” 

“Well, Morley got here the other morn- 
ing. 

“Thought he was sick.” 

“He looked it, but he couldn’t die, he 
had to sweat out whatever ailed him, and 
he’s here. And you’re sunk, Jeff. Wherever 
you've come from, whatever hell you've 
been through, it’s adding up to nothing but 
a friend for me, at long last.” 

“How come? A couple days head start 
don’t necessarily mean he has it in the bag. 
I can outbid him—” 

“Sure you can. You have a good set up 
with Qasim and his dhows, you've got the 
best cutting crew. Only, you can’t outbid 
him.” 

“I can top him by ten thousand rupees 
and come out.” 

“You can die of anything but old age, 
too.” Pichetti hitched back on the rug up- 
holstered wall-bench, and then delivered the 
shot: “Morley and the Sultan’s chief stooge 
—wazir—prime minister—whatever you 
want to call the stinker—are buddies. And 
it takes cash on the barrel head to be any 
Arab’s buddy.” 

“You mean, Morley and the wazir—” 

“His name is Farouk al-something.” 

“Farouk has been paid to O. K. Morley’s 
bid?” 

“Sure. You figured on doing a bit of 
greasing, didn’t you?” 


“Mmm—well, hell, legitimate presents, 
sure. But that’s not paying to O. K. a bid.” 

“In this setup there is only one bid. Mor- 
ley’s. Why the hell do you suppose I am 
here as an Italian spy?” 

“Well, I’m not locked up.” 

“And you're not Italian. But you're still 
going to be something the Sultan won't ` 
like. 

“Do you know everything he does not 
like? Of course you don’t, but Farouk 
does. It is Farouk’s business to know what 
Hatchet Face does and does not like.” 

“Uh-huh,” Baylor agreed, thoughtfully. 
“Until Farouk slips, and then Hatchet Face 
takes his head, and uses it for purposes for 
which heads are not ordinarily used.” 

“They just put two new heads, minus 
their owners, over the West Gate. I quit 
sitting on the roof,” Pichetti added, “be- 
cause I didn’t like those heads looking at 
me. And I wasn’t tempted to jump off the 
roof and start walking. I believe that old 
devil of a Sultan would lop off a white 
man’s head just as quick as an Arab’s.” 

“Quicker, unless the British Resident in 
Makallah had an interest in the so-called 
white man,” Baylor agreed. “What’s the 
Sultan’s right name? I mean, I may have 
to write him a petition.” 

“The petition writers know all that.” 

“Oh, no! With this town so bribed-to- 
death, professional letter writers would put 
dirty words into it. I've got an odd chap 
with me. He recites Persian poems and 
stuff.” : 


CHETTI brightened. “No crap, Jeff, 
have you?” 

“It was accidental, of course, but he'll 
be handy.” 

“Well, the Hatchet Face—” 

“Did you meet him?” 

“I saw him ride out in his Austin, And 
walk to mosque Friday. Democratic stuff, 
puts his feet on the ground, just like any 
wage slave, when he goes to church. He is 
His Highness Sultan Sir Abdul Karim ibn 
Mohammed Musa Hamid-ed-Din Motawak- 
kil ibn Achmed aal Mansur, and if you 
leave out a single page of it, you’re a dead 
duck.” 

“No wonder there’s a paper shortage,” 
Baylor grumbled, as he borrowed Pichetti’s 
pencil and notebook to jot it down, “All 
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right, give me your shoes, ‘shirt, pants, 
coat—” 

“Wait a second, all my stuff was lost on 
the way except what I’m wearing, I don’t 
have—” 

“You're not going anywhere till I leave! 
Peel out, and right now. Yes, and I want 
your hat, your stick, and your gloves.” 

“Up until now, I’ve got my pay check 
regularly,” Pichetti said. “So it is O. K. 
boss. Say, is that stuff you're wearing 
crummy?” 

“This is Arabia. And what the hell you 
want with native clothes?” 

“Tve been learning a few words of Ara- 
bic,” Pichetti answered. “I am going out 
to play Haroun-al-Raschid in Baghdad.” 

“You stay indoors, or you'll gum up 
everything, you understand?” 

Pichetti understood. And, resigned, he 
peeled out of his suit. > 

As Ismail wrapped the garments up in a 
tight bundle, Baylor said, “Naturally, I can’t 
walk out wearing these. Tomorrow, I arrive 
officially. And then watch Morley look 
sick.” 

“Be careful, Jeff. Suppose Farouk—” 

“You mean, the wazir, the prime minis- 
ter?” 

“Suppose he sees you first. They do the 
funniest things with heads in this man’s 
town. Well, be good, Jeff.” 

Baylor gave him a long, steady look. 
“Start telling your beads, Frank, and un- 
cork a novena for me. If anything hap- 
pened to me, Farouk might figure it smart 
to have something happen to you, so no 
one’d be poisoning the British Resident's 
mind, over in Makallah.” 

For a moment he enjoyed Pichetti’s 
change of countenance; then he beckoned to 
Ismail, and followed the Jonah to the door. 

The Hadrhami guards passed the two, 
and without question. Since the bundle 
Baylor carried could not conceal an infidel, 
it was entirely all right. 

Scavenger dogs yapped at them as they 
made for the outskirts of town. Flutes 
wailed and drums thumped in a coffee shop. 
Bir al Asad was indoors, secure from the 
wind which first brought fishing boat stench 
from the waterfront, and then shifted to 
whirl sand from inland and out to sea. In 
the darkness, Ismail stumbled over a goat. 
Baylor stubbed his toes on rocks. But pres- 


ently, they came to the nomad encampment, 
where a fire smouldered, and the desert men 
sat up. 

Some villagers had come to camp. One, 
the skipper of a dhow, was dickering with 
the shaykh, Nureddin. They drank goat 
milk, hot and spiced. Baylor hung back 
until he was invited to join. He could not 
refuse, so he drank. Whatever the sea 
rovers thought of him, they did not show 
it. He didn’t know what the shaykh had 
told them of the “slaves” from Satan’s gar- 
den— 


T without any warning, everything 
changed. Qasim, vacant-faced, had sat 
apart from the group, mumbling to him- 
self. Now a woman screamed and rushed 
toward him. He remained sitting, fumbling 
at his throat. He fingered the dirty string 
which hung about it. Baylor saw that the 
big blue amulet bead was gone. 

A little boy lay gasping in the sand. He 
had swallowed the amulet, which was 
larger than a good sized grape. He was 
choking. Neither his mother, nor his hawk- 
faced father could thump or shake it from 
the child’s. gullet. 

Nureddin, the shaykh of the band, 
watched with deepening frown until, realiz- 
ing that this was his business, he spoke up: 

“Ya Ismail,” he said to the Jonah, “let 
the doctor do something. If the boy chokes 
to death, I will require a life of you.” 

The child’s father stood by to second the 
demand made according to desert law. Bay- 
lor, countered, “How is this? The boy 
played, he took the bead. See the old man 
fumble, he doesn’t know where it is.” 

“I have said what I have said.” 

For the first time, Hodson was troubled; 
and Baylor, who knew why, tried to talk 
him out of danger by saying, “It was 
Qasim’s bead. It is between you and 
Qasim.” 

“We can not require it of him. His wits 
are with Allah.” 

Hodson got up and went to the woman, 
and took the child from her. His face 
showed how well he knew the risk he ran. 
As he opened the black bag, he commanded, 
“Bring light! And hold a tent fly to keep 
the sand from blowing.” 

Baylor remembered how a medical ‘ser- 
geant in France had, under shell fire, used 
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a penknife and the cylinder of a fountain 
pen to splice a severed wind-pipe; he had 
so saved a man from choking to death of a 
minor wound. Baylor, knowing that the 
child’s life and one other life depended on 
quick work, hoped Hodson had the nerve 
and knowledge of that medical corpsman. 

Out came the hypo, Right or wrong, 
Hodson used it. 

The child’s struggles subsided. 

The. shaykh said, as he levelled a pistol, 
“You have finished what the other began.” 

“If the child is dead, shoot. If not, let 
me work.” 

He took a scalpel. The mother screamed 
and flung herself at him. Hodson said, 
“Woman, Allah is the Healer. He uses 
my hand. Would you touch it?” 

She backed away. 

Baylor turned his face. He could not 
endure the sight of deliberate cutting. All 
the sand of Arabia choked him. Then the 
wind subsided, and the torches burned with- 
out a flicker. There was a gasp, a choking, 
a wheezing. The sigh which followed was 
Hodson’s. Qasim cried, “Behold the Father 
of Doctors! He has given me my amulet. 
Now no evil can touch me, and I go back 


to my ship.” 


WN Baylor turned, Hodson had fin- 
YY ished his work; he had the child’s 
throat bandaged. But Hodson did not move. 
The shaykh’s pistol was a few inches from 
his head. The Nomads were waiting the 
outcome. Hodson laid his palms on his 
thighs. He inclined his head, until his beard 
came almost to his waist. He seemed hardly 
to breath. The others were safe; his life 
only would be required, if the child did not 
recover. 

When the anesthetic wore off, and the 
child cried, the shaykh put up his pistol. 
Without a word the Nomads backed away. 

Baylor nudged Eve’s elbow, and touched 
Ismail’s shoulder. Hodson remained kneel- 
ing. Qasim sat watching him by the light 
of the torches. The skipper was intensely 
interested for reasons beyond guessing; he 
was like a child fascinated by a blue amu- 
let. 
` They had retreated no more than a half 
a dozen steps when Hodson toppled over. 
Baylor said, “I felt that way myself.” He 
got a woolen cloak from one of the Nomads 


and threw it over Hodson. Then, to Eve, 
“He wants a lot of letting alone.” 

“What are these people so unfriendly 
about?” 

“They're not. They've seen something 
too big to understand.” 

“Why, he just made a quick cut, the 
baby came out of the local, and there you 
are.” 
“To them, that baby was dead and he 
brought him back to life.” 

The nomads sat up late, each gravely 
polishing the others’ words, Theirs was a 
stately Arabic, quite unlike the speech of 
the coastal people, or of Syria, Egypt, or el 
Moghreb. This was the very language of 
Allah, and they cultivated it as an art, 
though not a man of the group could write 
or read. 


§ was their pride: that they spoke as 
the Prophet had spoken, and that the 
speech of other Moslems was jargon. Thus, 
when their awe had dimmed, they invited 
Baylor and Ismail to sit with them. 

Presently two voices broke in from be- 
yond the fire’s reach. There was cracked 
laughter, and deep wrath, and snarling 
fury, all blended in madness. The nomads 
came to their feet. Each had a weapon 
ready for action. They halted halfway. The 
two shapes which merged in the gloom, a 
frail one and a bulky one, were not invad- 
ers. These were Ismail’s property and his 
concern, 

A flicker of steel appeared between the 
two as Baylor yelled, and tried to intervene. 
The wind, unpredictable, whipped the des- 
ert and the fire. A small spiral of sand did 
a dervish dance, blinding Baylor, and hid- 
ing the two who struggled in the half- 
gloom. 

When the sand-devil passed on, and 
fresh torches were brought, Hodson lay 
coughing blood. It matted his beard. He 
fingered his chest. Qasim stood, dagger 
ready. “He hit me, he hit me with his 
hand! O Men, he-struck me with the open 
hand!” 

There was muttered understanding. Such 
an insult no man could endure without re- 
quiring a life. 

Baylor knelt beside Hodson, who was 
choking from blood. The Yamani dagger 
is thorough. When he could speak, he said, 
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“Physician, heal thyself. Don’t bother, Jeff. 
It’s no use. There goes my security, in the 
whirlwind, scattered all over Satan’s gar- 
den.” 

Baylor saw a few bills. New ones, the 
first thousand-dollar bills he had ever seen. 
“We can find the rest, Doc,” he said, and 
dug into the open black bag. “Here, let 
me see—tell me what to do—Eve, come 
here’ and give me a hand, you understand 
—wayn al-asfarani? Where's that blonde?” 

The nomads went to get Eve. 

Hodson spoke with effort, yet plainly, 
and pointed “My eyes were turned toward 
the road, and I rose and went to desert 
places. Keep my money—use it—and—” 

After a long moment, Baylor laid a hand 
on Eve’s shoulder. “Never mind the first 
aid.” 


ASIM, seeing that vengeance was total, 
explained simply, “I had an ache in the 
head. 

“He lay asleep. I opened the black 
bag to get pills.” He pointed to the scat- 
tered contents of the medical kit. “He 
awoke and struck me with the hand. What- 
ever you must do to me, do it. He saved 
my life, and I took his.” 

The nomads said, “Let him pay blood 
money, maybe a hundred Maria Theresa 
dollars. When he can earn it.” After this 
plea to the owner of the “slave,” they went 
aside to consult among themselves. 

The whirlwind had carried most of the 
money out to sea. Baylor and Eve found 
a sheaf of bills in the lining of the bag. 
Odd business, Hodson’s having carried so 
many thousands in cash. They found a few 
frayed newsclippings, a few cards; not 
enough to prove anything, yet sufficient for 


Baylor to consider himself reasonably close, 


to it when he said to Eve, “War contract 
swindle—tax fraud—or embezzlement— 
for security. And the whirlwind got all 
but this bit we’ve gathered.” 

Then the nomads came out of confer- 
ence with the townsmen. 

They said, “Verily, this is a holy man, so 
we must bury him where he died. It will be 
good for us when we return to come here to 
the grave of him who could raise the dead. 
It will be good for those who live here 
to come and pray where this saint is 
buried.” 


to the 


Ix 


Á ae following morning, townsmen came 
to join the nomads when they buried 
Hodson. News of the miracle had spread; 
and for a town to have at its outskirts the 
tomb of a holy man was a matter of civic 
as well as religious pride. Dignitaries wear- 
ing silver-hafted daggers, and trailing gar- 
ments came to the encampment. One of 
these important men arrived with a detach- 
ment of soldiers; not, as Baylor first imag- 
ined, to fire a volley over the red-bearded 
saint’s grave, but to herd the entire party 
palace. 

His. Highness, Sultan Sir Abdul Karim 
ibn Mohammed Musa Hamid-ed-Din Mo- 
tawakkil ibn Achmed aal Mansur, wanted 
all the facts. The Sultan’s urgency left Bay- 
lor barely enough time to put on Pichetti’s 
clothes, a change which made the dignitaries 
mutter and exchange glances and frown as 
they fingered their beards. 

The others were herded along as they 
were. Since, as in other Hadhrami towns, 
the women were not veiled, Eve went with 
her foreign features and foreign coloring 
exposed to the eye of a curious public. 
First a red-bearded saint, and now a red- 
haired woman—they made their surmises, 
and so had less thought for the oddity of 
there being among the nomads a man who 
wore infidel clothes. 

The crowd which trailed after the escort 
increased as the newcomers approached the 
palace.’ Most of Bir al Asad gathered out- 
side the entrance, to crane and listen to 
what went on inside the salaamlik where 
the Sultan waited. 

His Highness, Baylor noted, was as 
hatchet-faced as Pichetti had said; a hard- 
bitten man who wore a white uniform with 
gilt sash, and the British decoration which, 
despite the token bombing of ten years ago, 
he still prized. When he called on the 
Resident in Makallah, he got a five-gun 
salute, and looked as though being let down 
with four would be considered cause for 
breaking off relations with Aden Protec- 
torate’s government. 

The nomads, however, were not im- 
pressed. They had lived all their lives in a 
desert emptiness which they shared with 
Allah, so that no man looked large to them. 
Beginning with the shaykh, each told in 
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his turn what had happened; and each 
ended by saying, “This I saw with my own 
eyes, and here is the child who was dead 
and came to life, and the Power is with 
Allah!” 

Baylor, studying the dignitaries standing 
about the Sultan’s chair, and squatting on 
the carpet at his feet, could not decide 
which was Farouk, the prime minister 
teamed up with Morley. This, however, 
made no difference, since not a man of the 
suite but clearly showed that while a saint 
coming out of the desert was quite normal, 
an infidel traveling with nomads was all 
wrong. The glances they exchanged with 
each other were strong as words; the glances 
they turned on him, like gun muzzles, were 
stronger. 

The Sultan ignored the women, since 
nothing that they might have said could 
have meant anything. But he did at last 
address Baylor, and in English: “Who are 
you? Why are you with these people? What 
is your business? Who sends you? By 
whose permission?” 

This was deliberate rudeness; His High- 
ness had addressed the shaykh courteously, 
inquiring after his health, and concerning 


the desert ways and trails. From the corner 
of his eye, Baylor noted that the faces of 
two dignitaries changed. These clearly 
understood English, and seconded the snub- 
bing. He noted their features for future 
reference. One of the pair would probably 
be the prime minister, conniving Farouk. 

Baylor answered, but in Arabic: 

“The peace upon you, and the blessing of 
Allah on you, and on your companions.” 

Though far from the world’s best Arabic, 
it was all the more effective for being de- 
libegately, almost haltingly spoken; each 
word was a separate reminder that the 
visitor was more courteous than the host. 
The hatchet face darkened, then relaxed, 
and the Sultan said, “W’alatkumu us-sa- 
laam!” 

Baylor took a step forward, and gripped 
the carved arm of the chair. “I am your 
protected, and—” He indicated Eve, who 
stood with Salima and Qasim and Ismail. 
“These are my people. You have offered 
me the Peace, but not protection and not 
blessing.” 

“Who are you to have blessing and pro- 
tection?” 

“I and these people, we were starving, 
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and I pulled the shaykh’s tent rope and said, 
ana dakhilak. Instead of robbing us, he fed 
us and brought us to you. Now do with 
us what you will. We are your protected, 
or we are not, and the Power is with God!” 

After an oppressive silence, the Sultan 
smiled sourly, and said, “You are my pro- 
tected, and so are your companions whom 
the shaykh sheltered. Who and what are 
you?” 


rs glance flicked at the two who 
seemed to understand English. He said 
in English, “I am a junk buyer, sir. I sailed 
from Aden. When we ran aground, we 
walked. And at your pleasure, I shall make 
an offer on your salvage rights in the loz 
Pano poulos.” 

Now he was sure that he had picked 
Farouk, the prime minister—an unpleasant 
man with a round face and thick lips and 
crafty eyes. Baylor went on, boldly, “You 
have a guest named Frank Pichetti.” 

“An Italian,” His Highness said. “A 


Spy. 
“He is my man, and whatever he has 
done, I am responsible.” After giving the 
Sultan time to digest that, Baylor continued, 
“This red-haired woman is my wife. The 
daughter of the holy man, the red-bearded 
saint.” } 

“Was he a true believer?” 

“That child is the son of a True Believer, 
and the child lives.” 

The Sultan gestured. “You have my per- 
mission to leave.” 

A major domo stepped forward to lead 
Baylor and his companions from the salaam- 


lik. He took them to the guest house where - 


Pichetti stayed under guard. 

In place of his own clothes, Pichetti 
wore a gown and cape, which one of the 
guards had bought for him. When he heard 
Baylor’s account of the reception at the 

Jace, he regarded Eve, and then said, 
‘Nice work, Jeff, making yourself a saint's 
son-in-law. I’d not mind that sort of work 
either!” 

Eve chipped in, “His Highness didn’t 
see I had my fingers crossed. I nearly died 
when you said you'd be responsible for 
Frank, spy or no spy.” 

“Had to go whole hog,” Baylor ex- 
plained. “But I’ve still not bought the lox 
Panopoulos.” 
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“How did he look when you said you 
were a junk buyer?” 

“Sour, Frank. Just sour. He doesn’t 
seem to be the sort of chap who'd ever skip 
the chance to make an extra rupee.” 

Pichetti brightened. “Then it’s just a 
matter of outbidding Morley.” He glanced 
at Hodson’s black bag, which Baylor kept 
at his side. “The red-bearded saint got you 
a hearing that I'd not got if I'd stayed here 
till judgment day.” 

Baylor nodded. “It was tough going, and 
I could do with a bit of poor old Hodson’s 
aspirin. Eve, you and Salima head for the 
women’s quarters. We've got to get set for 
the final play.” Then, when redhead and 
Somali woman were out of earshot, he 
carried on, “My being herded into the 
salaamlik upset someone’s apple cart. But 
there’s bound to be a lot of time killed be- 
fore the Sultan will call me in to dicker. 
He'll want to think out angles to get me 
and Morley bidding all out. The more of 
a grudge fight we make of it, the better for 
His Highness.” 


Po face lengthened. “You can 
bid more than Morley, but there is 
such a thing as bidding ourselves into a 
loss. 

“If we cut it too fine, and the market 
moves against us, we'll come out with noth- 
ing but glory, which. you can’t eat.” 

“Right. Morley’s play depended on your 
being bottled up, staying bottled up, until 
he closed the deal. Which he would already 
have done, provided he’d not got sick in 
Makallah, and Id not heard about your 
being in a.jam until it was all over. But 
now everything’s changed. However, Mor- 
ley’s connived with Farouk, he’s out of luck. 
Farouk’s only chance was to be go-between, 
and tell His Highness that a low bid was a 
fair bid.” 

“O. K., O. K!” Pichetti exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. “I know all that. What I want to 
know is, what are you holding out, what 
are you building up to?” 

Baylor grinned. “I’ve coasted on the do- 


ings of a saint, a Jonah, and a half-witted 


skipper. Now I am going to uncork an 
Arab trick of my own. Do you know where 
Morley is staying?” 

“No, I’ve just seen him and Farouk driw- 
ing around in a jeep. Send your Jonah te 
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find out. The guards’ll let him out without 
a whimper.” 

Baylor spoke to Ismail, who went to the 
front. In a moment he came back to say, 
“Sahib, there is no guard.” 

“Well, that’s good. Why’d they be 

ne?” 

“God is the Knower, but it comes to me 
that since you have visited the Sultan, it is 
not impolite any more for you to visit other 
people. And this man, he is your pro- 
tected, you are responsible for him. He does 
not count, and he can go now where he 
pleases.” 

“Did you get it, Frank?” 

“Hell, no. It’s beyond my phrase book.” 

“Ismail’s unravelled some protocol. We 
can barge out and see Morley,.as‘soon as 
Ismail locates his house.” 


wee they waited for the Jonah to 
complete his prowl, Baylor and Pi- 
chetti discussed the salvage job. Morley had 
not been out to inspect the wreck; he had 
none of the possible advantages to be gained 
from detailed knowledge of ship, or cur- 
rents, or reef. Like his rival, he would bid 
on the basis of her manifest; so many tons 
of scrap. 

Since her owners had abandoned all 
claim, in order to avoid prosecution for 
attempt to defraud the insurance company, 
she belonged to the Sultan. 

Shortly after servants brought rice and 
mutton from the palace, Ismail returned to 
say that he could now show the way to Mor- 
ley’s place; and that Morley had for some 

, hours been engaged with an Arab who final- 


-n J ly left and went to the house of Farouk, 


the prime minister. 

“It all adds up,” Baylor said, contentedly, 
as he finished off his sheeshkebab and pilau. 
“And I hope they had a good talk.” 

An hour later, Baylor and Pichetti were 
sitting in Morley’s place, which had Euro- 
pean furnishings. Morley, a big man with 
sagging jowls and bald head, did his best 
to be jovial: He nearly succeeded, for the 
cigars and brandy he’d brought from Ma- 
kallah were tempting. But his guests de- 
clined. 

“It’s this way,” Baylor said, and hitched 
his chair forward. “You had us out on a 
limb and we'd still be there, if a punchy 
skipper hadn’t stabbed a miracle man. But 


that’s history, and this is now. Let’s for- 
get the gripe and grudge and get to cases.” 

Pichetti got his attention from Morley’s 
good cigar, and gave the smoker a saturnine 
look. “Yes, let's.” 

“Well, well, I appreciate your spirit!” 
Morley dry washed his hands, and beamed. 
“Nothing like a bit of competition.” 

“But no sense in our cutting each other's 
throats, so whoever wins is bound to lose. 
We're here for junk, not for glory. What's 
the highest you can go and come out O. K?” 

“Mmm-—hell, now, that zs a question!” 

Seeing Morley’s wry face, Baylor chuck- 
led, “You can ask me the same. Or, you 
write yours, I'll write mine, and we'll match 
bids.” 

“I don’t see where that'll get us.” 

“Oh, the hell you don’t! Look, I can go 
quite a few thousand rupees better than you 
can. You know it, and your friend, Farouk, 
ought to know it by now. Don’t look sur- 
ie and innocent, we know, we've been 

earing things. You think Frank’s been a 
dope all the while he was locked up?” 

Pichetti grinned. “Or do you think Fd 
give the servants a bit of bakhsheesh for 
getting me some answers? Sure, it has been 
you and Farouk, to rook all comers, includ- 
ing the Sultan.” 

ise grimaced. He didn’t like such 
blunt speech, but he said, “All right, let's 
have it.” 

“Just supposing I weren’t here, and 
Farouk told the Sultan that 80,000 rupees 
was gtand, when 125,000 is right. With 
no competition, it’s a deal, and you and 
Farouk split. Like that. But I am here, and 
if I bid 100,000, your game with Farouk 
is blown up higher than a kite. Still, you 
can forget Farouk, and get stubborn, and 
top my bid. And before we know it, we're 
both busy bidding against each other, and 
playing right into the Sultan’s hands. I’ve 
seen it at auctions, people bidding for a 
second-hand item twice as much as a brand 
new one would cost across the street.” 


ORLEY nodded reminiscently. “I re- 

member how malted milk shakers 
went when a soda fountain was closed out. 
Everyone wanted one for the rumpus room, 
or for the kids, and they kept on a 
like wild men.” He allowed himself an 
Baylor a moment for remembering the 
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States; and then, “We have both put in a 
lot of work on this job, and we might go 
wild. Unless we make an agreement. Ah 
—in restraint of bidding?” 

“What do you think? Meet me half way, 
or lose out.” 

“To hell with you.” 

Baylor got up. “Only reason you finag- 
led to have Pichetti bottled up for a spy 
was because you knew damn well I had it 
in a bag, and you couldn’t outbid me! Let's 
go, Frank, and nuts for him.” 

They didn’t get far. “Hey, Baylor, what's 
the hurry?” 

“You playing?” 

“Sure, I'll play. But I got you good and 
griped, with my joke on Pichetti; and how 
do I know you won't doublecross me the 
last minute?” 

“How do I know you and Farouk won’t 
get together and figure some way of prov- 
ing, for instance, that I'm a phoney? That 
I’m another spy or troublemaker? You don’t 
know, and J don’t know, and we never will 
know, what one Arab can make another 
Arab believe. Look what Mohammed made 
the boys believe, about his riding a four- 
winged horse to Paradise one night and 
talking to the Angel Gabriel. But Farouk’s 
an Arab and he can guess. He'll lose a pot 
of rupees if he doesn’t do some good guess- 
ing. 

“Well, if you have to be suspicious! 
Damn it, you said, let’s start all over, by- 
gones are bygones.” 

“I said that to you. How about Farouk?” 

“Oh, damn Farouk anyway! What’s your 
deal?” 

“Put it in writing: sell me half of what- 
ever your interest may happen to be. I'll 
give you the same kind of a contract. Either 
will hold in Aden, where the money is. 
That way, whoever gets it, cuts the other in 
on half. There’s enough here for both. You 
came to hog all, and you're lucky to get 
half. I came with a fine chance of getting 
nothing, and I am lucky to get half.” 

They sat down and they wrote, each in 
his own hand. Each signed the other’s agree- 
ment. Pichetti witnessed both. 

When Baylor left, taking the agreement 
which Morley had written, Pichetti said, 
“Maybe this is smart, but I figure you 
could've taken all.” 

“Remember I told him, you can never 
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tell what an Arab will figure? Here is once 
I am betting I do know what and how an 
Arab will figure. If we got our throats cut 
tonight, Farouk has a fresh start.” 

“We? Hey, what the hell! You made 
this deal.” 

“I didn’t say it is going to happen. It 
won't, if we keep our eyes open.” 


X 


| i before midnight, Baylor decided 
that trying to avoid assassination was 
far more painful than letting an assassin do 
his work. He couldn’t be sure that one 
would come looking for him, now that the 
guards were no longer at the guest house 
door; he couldn’t be sure that Morley would 
get in touch with Farouk, or that Farouk 
would have observed and drawn his own 
conclusions. So Baylor spent uncomfortable 
hours, cramped in a corner of the room. 
Two tall earthenware water jars offered 
poor cover, for moonlight was reaching in 
through the window openings set high in 
the thick wall. 

The light reflected from whitewashed 
stucco thinned the obscurity. It reached into 
wall recesses, picking brazen glints from 
coffee services, and the snouted ‘ibrek from 
which True Believers poured water for cere- 
monial ablution. And the direct beams, 
slowly shifting with the moon’s motion, 
came not far from the dummy which lay 
where Baylor should have been lying, on 
the rug spread on the wall bench. 

In another room, Pichetti was acting as 
bait. To make it easier, Baylor had sent 
Ismail and Qasim to the nomads’ camp, 
after first making the rounds of the coffee 
shops to advertise their departure. 

Whenever a scavenging dog snarled, or 
wotried a bit of offal in the street, Baylor 
tightened up, and remained tense for mo- 
ments on end. The wind played tricks with 
the dhows beached for caulking, so that at 
times, the shift of a yard or unstepped mast 
was deceptively transmuted into the furtive . 
sound of an intruder coming into the house. 
Then Baylor dozed without knowing it, for 
his watchfulness had become so fixed upon 
him that it persisted in his half sleep. In 
this split consciousness, it seemed that what 
he had planned was coming to pass: He 
saw, and he yelled, and he awakened. He 
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was still cramped, shivering violently, and 
drenchea with sweat. Then he knew that 
he could not have yelled, and that his cry 
had existed only in his mind; for surely 
there was nothing in the room. No one bent 
over the dummy lying on the bench; and 
Pichetti had not come out on the run. 

The repetition of this nightmare of ex- 

aga whether five minutes or several 

outs later, was even more realistic. For 
moments he could not believe that nothing 
had happened. It was only by running his 
palms over the curved cold jars that he con- 
vinced himself that he still lurked, and was 
not grappling with an assassin. If this kept 
up, he’d be in a hopeless haze if anything 
did happen; yet he dared not spoil what 
chance might remain, by getting up to stir 
around. Thinking that Pichetti might have 
been knifed by mistake did not make him 
more comfortable, 

Then} without sound or warning, the 
door opened. Since the entrance was 
shadowed, there was no admission of light 
to tell Baylor that the door had moved; but 
there was a draft, and he sensed a presence. 
All alert, he had only to worry about his 
cramped limbs, and the chance that the in- 
truder would hear his breathing. He tried 
to think of something other than that man; 
concentration itself would warn him. A tur- 
ban made a whitish blob in the gloom. And 
there was a dim glint of steel. Bare feet 
made no sound. Bit by bit, the prowler 
took shape; he came slowly toward the 
brighter portion of the room, though not 
close to the beam of light. He made direct- 
ly for the shape stretched on the bench. 

_ The curved Yamani dagger would not 

get to work until the man made sure that 
one stroke would do the job silently; and 
his making sure would expose the trick. 
This was Baylor's moment, and he moved 
from cover. He knocked over a jar, but 
without breaking his stride. While this 
warned the assassin, the noise shocked and 
confused him. Baylor had him before he 
could turn from the dummy to make good 
use of his dagger. 

Instead of splitting Baylor wide open 
with the stroke, he no more than raked his 
ribs. And as they grappled, Pichetti came 
darting from the back room. 

“Got the guy!” Baylor gasped, as he 
back-heeled the prowler. “Don’t conk me!” 


E FOLLOWED him to the floor, 

adding his weight to the man’s own. 

The unyielding tiles knocked him helpless. 

“Never mind clubbing him,” Baylor said, 

as he eased up, and picked the dagger from 
the floor. “Get a light.” 

When Pichetti came in with the lamp, he 
said, “Your shirt’s a mess, better look—” 

“Just a scratch, let’s look at him. Turban 
didn’t keep him from cold conking him- 
self against the bench. Ever see him be- 
fore?” 

Pichetti studied the bearded intruder’s 
angular face. “Never did. Though I'd say 
he’s top-drawer, with natural skin, no in- 
digo dye.” 

“Farouk’s confidential man, maybe.” 

“Maybe. Well, sweating it out of him’s 
going to be a chore, these buzzards are 
stubborn.” 

“Tve been thinking of that, Baylor an- 
swered. “And no matter what he admitted 
now, he’d reneg later, which would make 
it two infidels against a true believer. Look 
at his feet. He doesn’t usually go bare- 
footed. And you can see from his legs he 
doesn’t usually wear a kilt. He’s a some- 
body, all right. So I can turn him loose, 
and he won't leave town.” 

“Jeff, you crazy? Turn him loose?” 

“Sure, turn him loose. But before he 
snaps out of it, hand me Hodson’s black 
bag, it’s over there.” 

Once he had the late doctor’s kit, Baylor 
took out a bottle and dipped a cotton swab 
into it. He daubed left center of the prowl- 
er’s chest, and daubed the palm of his right 
hand. When the colorless liquid had dried, 
Baylor said, “Now give me a hand and 
we'll throw him into the street. When he 
comes to, he won’t have much of a notion 
just what did happen. This is better than 
I'd reckoned.” 

With one taking the wrists, and the other, 
the ankles, they stood in the doorway. They 
swung, and at Baylor’s “Three!” they let 
go. The man soared into mid-street, 
plopped like a bag of meal, and rolled. 
Dogs came to sniff at him. Baylor won- 
dered whether they'd start eating. That 
would spoil things. So he drove them away, 
and waited. 

Presently, the man muttered, groaned, 
and got to his knees. He slumped. He 
picked himself up. He staggered, he fell, 
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he crawled, and got up again. When they 
saw the last of him, he was weaving his 
way, mumbling. 

“I still don’t get it,” Pichetti grumbled. 

“You will,” Baylor promised. “Now TIl 
have some iodine, on my ribs. He really 
wasn't playing. This dagger’ll make a nice 
souvenir.” 

In the morning, Baylor asked for and got 
audience with the Sultan. Pichetti went with 
him. After formal exchange of courtesies, 
Baylor presented the Yamani dagger. 

“Your Highness, the blood dried on this 
blade is mine.” He tore open his shirt, dis- 
playing the unbandaged slash that crossed 
half a dozen ribs. “This was done by one 
of your people, and in your guest house. I 
am under your protection.” 

The Sultan’s color darkened. Baylor’s 
wound mocked him before his staff, and be- 
fore the shayhs who owed him allegiance. 
This was no longer a question of an infidel’s 
life having been jeopardized. Rather, it con- 
cerned the Sutan’s own dignity. The wound 
accused him either of bad faith, or of being 
unable to make good when he promised 
refuge and saftey; and his power depended 
largely on his ability to give the protection 
which was the price exacted for allegiance. 

“Tell us what happened,” the Sultan de- 
manded, in a voice kept flat so that it would 
not shake from wrath. “Who did this 
thing?” 

“It was done in the dark,” Baylor 
answered, “Neither I nor my friend could 
see the man. He got away, and all we have 
is this dagger.” 

“Tell us exactly what happened, and 
when!” 

Baylor gave the details, except that he 
made no mention of his lying in wait, with 
a dummy to trick the assassin he expected. 
“I moved in time,” he concluded, “and we 

rappled. He dropped his dagger, and he 
ran.” Then, before the Sultan could dismiss 
or reassure him, Baylor resumed, “I had been 
worrying ‘all night, Your Highness, which 
fortunately kept me from sleeping soundly. 
I had been afraid—” 

“How? How is that?” The Sultan leaned 
forward in his chair; posture and tension 
made him seem like a bird of prey about to 
strike, “Why were you afraid?” 

This was succeeding so well that for a 
moment Baylor felt that he might develop 
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stage fright, and fumble his lines. He 
gulped, glanced about him, and at the tense 
faces of the ministers, and dignitarics and 
the companions of royalty. Then ke 
answered, “I went to talk with Mr. Morley. 
We have been enemies. I wanted to make 
peace with him.” 

“Did you make peace?” 

“We are now like brothers,” Baylor said 
blandly. “We agreed to pool our money. Bid 
as one. Share the profit, or share the loss. 
Here is the paper we signed, Your Highness. 
It was not Mr. Morley who sent a man to 
kill me. He knows that I would not outbid 
him.” 

The Sultan spoke to a secretary squatting 
at his feet. The man fairly pounced for the 
paper Baylor had. 

“But 4e wouldn’t hurt me,” Baylor de- 
clared, still feigning stupidity. “It was some- 
one who wanted us to bid against each 
other. Someone—” 

“Mr. Baylor, you have my permission to 
leave! Thank you for calling this to my atten- 
tion.” He beckoned to a major domo. “Get 
my car and take Mr. Baylor to his house; he 
is leaving at once.” 


ges bowed ceremoniously, and kept 
his face straight. The Sultan’s fury and 
anxiety were all that could have been desired. 
He nudged Pichetti, who had stood through 
it all like a graven image. 

When they were back in the guest house 
again, Pichetti flared up, “That was the 
damndest thing I ever heard anyone pull, 
but I could see that he caught on.” 

“Sure he did! If he didn’t know a few 
Arab tricks, how long’d he be Sultan? Natu- 
rally he knew that someone had tried to 
knife me to keep me from teaming up with 
Morley and crabbing a nice bit of graft that'd 
rook the royal treasury. Now conk me with 
that water jar and knock me out cold till the 
next act. The suspense is going to be terrific,” 

- “Terrific, hell! You've sunk Morley, 
whether or not the Sultan finds out who did 
the knifing.” 

Baylor let out a quavering sigh. “I never 
thought of that. No, you're wrong! Morley’s 
agreement with me is good in Aden.” 

“If he gets to Aden with it, yes. Why 
don’t you look in Hodson’s black bag and 
mix us both a Mickey Finn? We've both got 
some relaxing to do.” 
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“TIL take coffee instead,” Baylor said, 
and clapped his hands to signal Ismail. 

Guards were again stationed at the guest 
house door. Others patrolled the rear, and 
the sides, so that no assassin could scale the 
courtyard wall, or approach from the roof 
of an adjacent building. For two days, Baylor 
and his companions were insulated from Bir 
al Asad. Their food still came from the 
Sultan’s table, but in dishes whose covers 
were sealed with his own signet, to guarantee 
the freedom from poison. 

“If we develop cramps,” Baylor said to 
Eve, “half a dozen heads will be spiked to 
the gallows.” 

“If you live through this, you won't be 
fussy about my cooking?” 

“Shut up, Red! You’ve won your bet!” 

And then the major domo came to escort 
Baylor to the palace for another audience. 
Baylor said to Pichetti and Eve, “Something 
tells me that this is going to be it.” 

He was right. A dozen prisoners, all 
shackled to a single heavy chain, were lined 
up in the reception room. The Sultan was 
there with his entourage and his guard: but 
one familiar face was missing. Farouk, the 
prime minister, apparently had business else- 
where. 

The Sultan said, “These are suspects. 
Perhaps all are innocent, at the most, only 
one can be guilty. If one is, surely you can 
identify him, so that we can make him tell 
who sent him.” 

“It was dark, Your Highness,” Baylor 
ventured warily. 

The Sultan smiled, knowingly. “There was 
moonlight,” he corrected. “You grappled 
with him, making him drop his dagger.” The 
smile and the deep set eyes and the sharp 
face became more pointed. “Look closely, 
Mr. Baylor. The dagger was only another 
dagger among the thousand in this city. The 
only identification is on the man himself.” 


E hatchet faced Arab laid his fine, slim 
hands palm to palm, and let his shoulders 
hunch a little, and twisted his neck to give 
Baylor a slanting look. The swarthy notables 
and dignitaries fixed their eyes on Baylor; 
and he knew that however this test turned 
out, the honor of Bir al Asad would emerge 
without stain, All he had to do was point, 
and the guard would seize the suspect and 
flog him until he confessed, whether guilty 
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or not. Then a head would roll; or else, the 
man who had sent the assassin would bribe 
the guards, and they would secretly release 
him. Everyone’s prestige would have been 
preserved. Nothing else mattered to the 
Sultan, and he felt very well about every- 
thing. 

The criminal, Baylor reasoned, could 
hardly help but be there. The Sultan, never 
considered anyone’s fool, must have come 
to an accurate conclusion concerning Mor- 
ley’s association with Farouk. Rounding up 
Farouk’s confidential servants, the only kind 
to be entrusted with a ticklish assassination, 
would have been the simplest of routines. 
The attempted fraud, affecting the Sultan’s 
income, would be punished regardless of 
the outcome of this trial; this line-up, Baylor 
knew, was largely for publicity. 

And all this he had taken into account 
when he had flung the unconscious intruder 
into the street instead of turning him-over 
to the guard, 

“Please look,” the Sultan prompted. 

Baylor said, in Arabic, “My father-in-law, 
the red bearded man who brought the dead 
back to life, could not teach me how to come 
out of sound sleep, and grapple in the dark, 
and see a man’s face so that I could remem- 
ber it rightly when I met him again. But 
he taught me one thing, Your Highness, 
something much harder to do.” 

“And what is that?” 

“To mark a man, The man who came 
looking for me with a dagger, he has now on 
his chest a blackness like the blackness in 
his heart. And the hand that reached to strike 
your protected, its palm is now black. It is 
a blackness that nothing can wash off. Look 
and see!” 

Baylor turned sharply to face the suspects. 
The Sultan pounced out of his chair. His 
quick move startled the prisoners; their 
chains clanked. “That one!” the Sultan 
shouted, and pointed at a man whose 
clenched hand was drawn back. “Tear off 
his shirt, open his hand!” 

The guards closed in on the man. He 
yelled from terror. They made him expose 
his palm, It was soot-black, and so was the 
irregular blot, the size of a saucer, on his 
chest. 

“I have given him to Satan the Stoned,” 
Baylor said. “The blackness bears witness. 
The blackness will spread, and when he is 
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all black, he goes to the fires of Jahannum.” 
The other suspects jerked as far from the 
accursed one as they could; they drew the 
chain taut, to avoid contamination. The 
man’s face turned sickly yellow. His lips 
became gray. He choked and stuttered. 

Baylor said, “Tell the truth, and the black- 
ness will pass, and you cheat Satan. Who 
sent—” 

“Farouk and the infidel!” 
croaked. “May Allah curse them!” 

Then he looked at his black palm, as 
though expecting to see it clean. 

“When justice is done,” Baylor said to 
the Sultan, “the stain will go. It took hours 
to grow, and it will take days to fade— 
after justice is done.” 

The Sultan spoke to the guard, and the 
prisoners were marched out to be unshackled. 
Then, after dismissing all but his two sec- 
retaries and two armed body servants, he 
said to Baylor, “Now that that is settled, you 
and I can talk of buying and selling. Per- 
haps we'd be more comfortable in the gar- 
den.” 

The sharp face became somewhat less 
hatchet-like. There was a quizzical twist of 
the thin lips, and an almost human twinkle 
in the biting eyes when he nudged Baylor 
to one side and added, “Some time Id like 
to have you explain that trick. I rather 
enjoyed it.” ; 

Baylor answered, “If I hadn’t thought 
of it, you’d be selling the lon Panopoulos 
for twenty-thirty thousand rupees less than 
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I am bidding. I'll even be glad to explain 
the trick to Farouk.” 

“He won't be here long enough. This 
way, Mr. Baylor—i’m rather proud of my 
garden.” 

Some hours later, Baylor returned to the 
guest house, and showed Eve and Pichetti 
the agreement which the Sultan had signed 
and sealed. “It’s in the bag, Frank,” he 
said. “And I didn’t have to bleach the silver 
nitrate stains from that fellow’s palm and 
chest. I’d not know how, and letting them 
wear off is better, after all. They'll be a 
reminder that getting funny with you while 
you're salvaging the wreck might have ter- 
rible consequences.” He made a slicing ges- 
ture under his chin. “Farouk won't cause 
you a bit of trouble, and Morley was glad 
to give up that agreement we signed with 
him. You'll have no trouble with him.” 

“Hey, what's that?” Pichetti broke in, 
“What do you mean, J won't have trouble?” 

“You,” Baylor explained, “are taking 
over. You are promoted. Me, I have found 
all the security I want, so Eve and I are 
heading for the States, to live dangerously.” 

“Dangerously,” Eve said, and sighed con- 
tentedly. “Starving, while Jeff designs imi- 
tation Sabaean palaces, and dog houses in 
Hollywood Moorish.” 

Baylor nodded, and his smile faded when 
he said, “She’s right, Frank. And back 
there in Satan’s garden, poor old Hodson 
was right about challenging fate. Right for 
everyone, except himself.” 


Combat Tension; Mike Could Smell 
It Same as You Would Smell Fish s» 
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By ALLAN VAUGHAN ELSTON 


HE six lumps in the dark were 
sleeping bags. In each bag was 
a man and all six men had the 
weariness of yesterday’s long 
ride up the mountain. 

Near them lapped the wavelets of Lower 
Lake; on the other three sides a spruce forest 
closed darkly around. From far up the 
water came the monody of Bitter Creek 
plunging from Upper to Lower Lake. 

The shape of a small tent loomed by the 
sleepers—so small that it was used only to 
shelter supplies and to huddle in during 
rains. The night was almost spent, now, and 
a faint light began seeping in to dissolve 
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moon-shadows on the lake. A watch which 
one of the sleeping men had hung on a tree 
showed half past five. 

Then, from the gloom of the forest, a 
huge, hairy beast bounded in on them. A 
wolf, or were-wolf, with gleaming fangs 
and slathering tongue, eyes like pin-coals in 
the dark. The beast lunged at the nearest 
sleeping bag and pawed the man’s face 
there. The man, wakened suddenly, gave a 
half-choked cry of terror. The wolf fangs 
were within an inch of his startled eyes and 
the beast’s curling red tongue raked his 
cheek, 

Panic all but paralyzed the man. Thea 
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he was aware that the beast had left him and 
was repeating the operation at the next bag. 
From bag to bag the hairy shape bounded, 
pawing faces, and in a few seconds the en- 
tire camp was wide awake. Five men, 
shocked breathless, squirmed out of their 
bags. The sixth man, Ed Stites, was the 
packer who had trailed them up here yester- 
day. Stites relaxed in his bag and drawled 
something in a placating voice. The first 
man out of his bag was Taggart, and Taggart 
rushed to the duffel sack to get a gun. 

But the beast was gone now. It had raced 
away uptrail. 

“It’s only Mike,” Ed Stites said. “I ought 
tve told you. But I plumb forgot. He does 
it every mornin’.” 

“It was a wolf!” Taggart shivered, stand- 
ing there in socks and underwear with a .38 
gun in hand. “A killer wolf! I saw him.” 

“I ought t’'ve warned you,” Ed Stites mut- 
tered contritely, crawling out of his bag. 

Taggart kept pointing his pistol toward 
the spot where the beast had disappeared. 
The gun gave him confidence, and a pitch of 
anger replaced his panic. “If he comes back, 
I'll blow his head off.” 

“Keep your shirt on, mister,” Ed Stites 
advised, holding a match to firewood he had 
made ready before turning in. “Mike’s all 
right. He won't hurt nobody.” 

“You're telling me?” Taggart fumed. “I 
know a wolf when I see one. He clawed my 
face. Tried to slash my throat.” 

Abe Goddard, a stocky banker with 
a close-cropped roan mustache, agreed 
hoarsely. “If I'd had a weak heart, I'd be 
dead by now.” His teeth chattered as he 
pulled on pants by the fire. 

“But the next time,” Ed Stites assured 
them, “it won’t bother you none. Because 
I’m goin’ to tell you about Mike right now.” 


i A THEN the fire blazed high they squatted 
around it and Ed told them about 
Mike. 

“Seems,” he said, “there was a sourdough 
miner up Alaska way. This gent had a 
Husky dog, a female. Said Husky female 
runs loose in the wilds one season and gets 
mated to a wolf. When the Husky feels her 
pups comin’ she goes back to the miner’s 
cabin and has ’em. The miner can’t afford 
to feed a whole litter of pups so he begins 
givin’ ’’em away. He gives one to an outfit of 


soldiers camped not far off. The G.I.’s make 
a pet out of this pup and name him Mike.” 

“Half-wolf, eh?” Arnold Barr muttered. 
His face relaxed and he pulled out a pipe. 
Composure came gradually to all the others 
except Taggart. Resentment still flushed 
Taggart’s thin, dark face. His gun was still 
alert to deal with the gaunt disturber of his 
sleep—dog, wolf or devil—should it return 
to camp. 

“Mike,” the packer resumed, “growed up 
with this outfit of soldiers. Ski-troops, maybe 
they was; I dunno. The captain objected at 
first, said it was agin all rules of security— 
the dog might bark sometime when they was 
in enemy territory. But the boys promised to 
teach Mike not to bark in bivouac, and they 
did. They taught him a lot of things. One 
of ‘em was to wake ’em up at reveille. You 
dassent blow a bugle in a war zone these 
days—it could give away yer position. So 
Mike got to be the reveille bugle of that out- 
fit. Come five-thirty every mornin’, he’d go 
rompin’ down that line o’ sleeping bags, 
pawin’ and lickin’ faces. As each man woke 
up he'd give Mike a pat and pull his ears— 
and did Mike like it! He was accurate, too. 
You could set yer watch by the time he'd be- 
gin pawin’ them bags.” 

Hank Biglow, the fat man of the party, 
gave a chuckle. “And so he thought we 
needed wakin’ up, too! Gee, fellahs, we 
ought to feel complimented. Him takin’ us 
office softies for soldiers!” 

Barr, the lawyer, and Goddard, the 
banker, agreed amiably. Barr’s junior part- 
ner, Bill Wingate, was the most delighted of 
them all. Bill had a dog of his own down 
in Sierra City. 

Taggart alone didn’t melt. “Damned if 
Til have any wolf,” he blurted, “sticking his 
snout in my face. He tries it again, I'll let 
him have it.” 

“How come,” Biglow asked Stites, “we 
find Mike up here in the High Sierras?” 

“When the war ended,” the packer ex- 
plained, “some one G. I. had to take Mike 
fer his own. So a soldier named McGurk 
brought him home. In peace times, Mc- 
Gurk’s a forest ranger. His summer station 
is just a half-mile down the lake from here.” 

Barr gave an approving nod. “I imagine 
this high cold country, with snow in sight 
all a round, makes Mike feel right at home.” 

“Reckon it does,” Ed grinned. “Reckon 
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it brings back his old thoughts and habits. 
So he roams around and finds a party of 
campers here at Lower Lake, and another 
at Upper Lake. Always a party at each lake 
in the summertime. Fast as I pack one party 
out, I pack another ’n in. To Mike they 
look like bivouacs where men sleep on the 
ground in bags. There’s a party of Boy 
Scouts, with a scoutmaster, camped at Upper 
Lake right now. Mike was on his way to 
wake ‘em up when he found us here. So 
he stopped long enough to. lick our faces.” 

“That,” marveled the ruddy Hank Big- 
low, “is what I call service.” 

“He does it every mornin’,” Ed said, “and 
those kids sure cotton to him. As each 
Scout gets waked he pulls Mike’s ears just 
like them soldiers used to do. Then the 
‘whole troop gets up and they feed Mike 
and romp with him. » That's what’s goin’ 
on right now. And speakin’ of right now, 
it’s time I’m roundin’ up the stock.” 

The packer took ropes and went off in a 
high-heeled walk down the lakeshore. Hank 
Biglow made breakfast. By the time it was 
ready, Ed was back with six saddle horses 
and as marly pack mules. Over bacon and 
flapjacks talk kept warmly on Mike, with 
Taggart a sullen minority. 

“That brute’ll revert to type, sometime,” 
Taggart growled, “and slash somebody’s 
throat.” 

“On the contrary,” Barr argued with his 
curt, courtroom logic, “he should be friend- 
lier than most dogs because he wasn’t raised 
as a one-man dog. He belonged to a large 
group of men, with replacements coming 
and going; so he likes all men impartially, 
especially if they sleep in cold camps like a 
unit of ski-troops.” 

“There he comes,” Ed said, “on his way 
home from the Scout camp.” 

It was broad light now and Mike, as he 
came loping down the trail, looked more 
than ever like a monster wolf. Only a wag- 
ging tail denied him that aspect. White 
marked his ruff and shaggy flanks. Other- 
wise his coat was dark gray. Thirty inches 
high at the shoulder, he must have weighed 
better than a hundred pounds. He had the 
head and ears of a wolf and a brushy, lupine 
tail; but his body had more the lines of a 
police dog’s except that it was longer, shag- 
gier and deeper-bellied. 

Confident of a welcome, Mike circled the 
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breakfasters, making playful overtures. Each 
man except Taggart-gave him a pat on the 
head. | Each man except Taggart tossed him 
a strip of bacon. 

“Make yourself at home, Mike,” Biglow 
chortled. And the stocky, grim-mustached 
Goddard echoed, “Be sure you don’t let us 
oversleep in the morning, Mike, old son.” 

Taggart offered nothing but sullen stares. 
In a little while the dog left them, disap- 
pearing down trail toward the ranger station. 

Ed Stiles lashed empty pack saddles on 
the mules, saddled the aan “TIl-call fer 
you gents in ten days,” he promised. By 
eight o'clock he was off, eleven head of 
riderless stock strung out on a long lead 
line behind him. 


S aa took his rod and went up the 
lakeshore. He wasn’t in a mood for fish- 
ing; mainly he wanted to get off by him- 
self and think. Not about that wolf dog, 
Mike. Now that he knew Mike’s back-. 
ground, the dog’s dawn excursions weren’t 
in the least important. In fact, Taggart’s 
truculent outburst this morning had been 
mainly an indirect expression of his own 
nerve-strain. He'd been jumpy like this for 
weeks, ever since he'd embezzled nine thou- 
sand dollars out of the Veterans’ Memorial 
Fund. No one knew about it yet. But they 
would, when a final accounting was made 
next month. Inevitably it meant disgrace 
and prison for Taggart. 

At the falls he made a cast or two. His 
third cast snagged and he lost a leader. He 
cursed the snag and the leader and Hank 
Biglow. 

Because if it wasn't for Biglow, ‘Taggart 
knew he could cover up. There were three of 
them on the committee,—Biglow, Taggart 
and old Colonel Whipple. Old Whipple’s 
position was purely honorary; he was laid 
up with the gout and had taken no part in 
the drive. Most of the subscriptions had 
come in small cash sums, many of the dona- 
tions anonymous. The total was impressive 
and had exceeded expectations. But Hank 
Biglow, who had lost two sons in the Pacific, 
was determined to make it even bigger. If 
the total were known now, it might cause 
future subscriptions to fall off. So Hank 
had agreed with Taggart to keep the total 
collections secret until the last minute. 

If he’d just fall off a cliff and break his 
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fat neck, Taggart brooded, no one would 
ever know. 

Taggart took the .38 gun from his pocket, 
stared at it, shook his head. Sniping Biglow 
in the woods wouldn’t do. They could un- 
ravel a thing like that. 

Then Taggart thought of the wolf dog, 
Mike. A beast that came plunging into camp 
at every gray dawn to paw sleepers. 

The idea brought a gleam to Taggart’s 
eyes. In a burst of temper this morning 
he'd sworn to shoot the dog if it ever hap- 
pened again. And surely it would happen 
again—tomorrow morning. Suppose Tag- 
gart should make good his threat! They 
can’t hang you for shooting ata dog. Neither 


can they hang you if you miss the dog and . 


hit a man in the next bag. 

An accident. But a perfect accident! 
You threaten to shoot if something hap- 

ns. It does happen and you shoot. In 
the half-light of dawn, in confusion caused 
by a dog bounding around among five, 
closely huddled sleepers. And there you are, 
with one dead man and four living witnesses 
to swear it was all a ghastly accident. They 
heard you threaten to shoot at a dog, so they 
will all be certain you did just that. 

“It’s my only out!” Taggart muttered. He 
put the gun in his pocket and went grimly 
back to camp. 


ae SUPPER time, with heaping platters 
of trout which should have made all 
moods mellow, Taggart made it a point to 
harp querulously about Mike. “I’m telling 
you,” he warned, “that damned wolf dog 
better keep his snout outa my face! I’m 
takin’ a gun to bed with me tonight.” 

He must leave no doubt that the gun was 
meant for the dog and not for Biglow. 

“You wouldn't shoot a friendly pup, 
would you?” Goddard challenged. 

“Not if he leaves me alone,” Taggart re- 
torted. “But when a wolf-whelp sticks his 
fangs in my face, I feed him a slug.” 

A coldness grew and after supper the 
others withdrew to a group apart. “You 
suppose he really would?” Goddard worried. 

“He's just bluffing,” Biglow suggested 
hopefully. 

But at bedtime it became clear that Tag- 
gart wasn’t. The others saw him look to 
the loading of his .38 and crawl into his 
sleeping bag with it. “If I get waked up 
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the way I was this morning,” was his part- 
ing word, “there'll be one less wolf in these 
woods,” 

“That,” Attorney Barr whispered, “leaves 

us just one thing to do. Come along, 
Hank.” 
f Biglow followed Barr down the dark trail 
and they tramped half a mile to the ranger 
station. A gaunt shape came springing to- 
ward them but when Hank called, “Hi, 
Mike, is the boss at home?” the shape 
wagged its tail. 

In the cabin they found Ranger McGurk. 
Barr told him about Taggart. “To play 
safe,” he finished, “you'd better lock 
Mike up tonight. It need only be for 
one night.” 

McGurk’s lean face flushed. “You're . 
doggone right it'll only be for one night. 
Cause in the morning I'll go up and try to 
talk, some sense into that guy Taggart. If 
I can’t, I'll confiscate his gun.” 

They went out and coaxed Mike into a 
woodshed. McGurk closed the door and 
snapped a padlock in the hasp. 

“Too bad,” Hank Biglow sighed, “we 
gotta cheat those scouts outa the fun of be- 
ing waked up by Mike in the morning.” 

With Barr he walked back uptrail to 
camp. The others were in their bedrolls. 
Biglow and Barr shoveled sand on the sup- 
per fire and crawled into their own. 


Lge Natale of course, couldn’t sleep. Not 
with a murder plan burning his brain. 
How can a man sleep when he knows he 
must kill a comrade at dawn? 

So Taggart lay stiffly awake in the 
cramped confines of his bag, his nerves like 
live wires. He had maneuvered to spread 
the bag directly beside Biglow’s. The fat 
man’s head was barely an arm’s length from 
his own. He could almost reach out and 
touch Biglow. Ata range like that, even in 
dim starlight he couldn’t miss. 

Hour after hour Taggart lay tensely 
awake. The night crawled by. Taggart’s 
luminous dial wrist watch told him when it 
was midnight, one o'clock, two, three— At 
four he twisted to his left side to face Big- 
low. A deep breathing of sound, healthy 
sleep came from Biglow. Once a marten 
scampered through camp, lured by the smell 
of dressed trout hung on a wire to dry. Be- 
cause no stir of attention came from any of 
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the others, Taggart knew they were all fast 
asleep. 

At five he made ready. Cautiously he 

loosened the neck of his bag so that he 
could get his hand and gun out. He put 
them out only far enough to allow freedom 
for the trigger squeeze. The faintest of 
. night light outlined Biglow’s head. Taggart 
held a steady aim on it, waiting. It must 
» be timed to the split second, and he must 
be ready. He couldn’t shoot, of course, until 
the wolf dog came plunging in on them. 
Then confusion and a shot. People would 
censure Taggart, of course, but it beat going 
to prison. “I was shooting at the dog,” he 
would swear. “I said I would, didn’t I? 
But with the brute pawing me, and me only 
half awake, I missed him.” 


F THE rangers woodshed, Mike was 
wide awake and vigilantly aware of his 
responsibilities. These, to Mike, were clean- 
cut. There were a couple of outposts up the 
trail—one of big soldiers at Lower Lake, 
another of pygmy soldiers at Upper Lake. 
Creatures who wore khaki fatigues by day 
and slept in bags by night. Men creatures 
helpless to wake up unless he, Mike, waked 
them. 

Mike would feel derelict in his duties if 
he failed them. At five-thirty they must be 
routed out of those bags. 

He paced his prison, nervously impatient. 
He pushed at the door but it wouldn't give. 
The dog in him inclined him to whimper; 
the wolf in him kept him stoically silent; 
the soldier in him steeled him to a duty. 

A bit of fleshly selfishness pulled at him 
too. 

The highlight of his day was dawn at 


the scout camp. He loved the way they made . 


a fuss over him when he waked them up. 
He liked the choice morsels they fed him, 
too. 

Time was pressing. An uncanny sense 
told him it was the getting-up hour. He 
lunged again at the door but it wouldn’t 
yield. 

Then he leaped at a high, sealed win- 
dow. It didn’t give either, yet it seemed 
less sturdy than the door. Actually it was 
only a square of beaver board tacked over 
a paneless window frame. 

At his next lunge it bulged outward. 
Tacks ripped from a corner. He reared to 


full height, pawing it. More tacks ripped. 
One more mighty lunge and the hole was 
clear. 

Mike leaped through the opening. He 
hit the ground outside and went racing up 
the trail. He was a bit late, but there was 
still time. His main goal was the upper 
camp, but as he passed the lower camp he 
could stop briefly to serve it too. Being mere 
men, they were sure to oversleep if he didn’t 
wake them. 

On up the trail Mike streaked, running 
like a wolf. Frost was on the ground and 
at every bound he left paw prints on it. In 
three minutes he covered half a mile. Fea- 
tures of a camp loomed in the dawn light. 
A small tent. A table. Camp stools. And 
five long lumps on the ground. Bags of 
sleeping men. 

Mike stopped at the campsite’s edge, per- 
haps ten feet from the nearest sleeper. He 
was about to pounce on that sleeper, and 
paw the face there, when a detail of the 
scene froze him rigid. He stood there for 
a moment alert and motionless. Then 
slowly, silently, he backed away. His gaunt, 
gray shape dissolved into the gloom of the 
trees. 

Here was a camp he must not intrude on. 
He was like a visitor who, about to enter 
a hospital room, sees a sign, “Do not dis- 
turb.” 

Duty is one thing. But discipline, for a 
soldier, goes hand in hand with it. Without 
a sound Mike circled the camp. Hittiag the 
trail again beyond it, he raced. on toward 
the Scouts at Upper Lake. 


A HOUR later Hank Biglow was flip- 
ping flapjacks. In turn the fat man 
served his four companions. 

“Here you are, Taggart.” Hank dropped 
a stack on Taggart’s plate. “Whatsamatter? 
Didn’t you get any sleep last night?” 

Taggart, haggard and red-eyed, knew 
nothing about the dog being locked up. He 
knew only that his planned crime had failed. 

“Set another plate, Hank,” Barr said. 
“Here comes the ranger.” 

Ranger McGurk strode into camp with a 
worried look. “My dog wake you fellahs 
up?” he inquired. 

Hank stared. “How could he? We locked 
him in the shed.’ 

“He broke out,” McGurk told them, 
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“His paw prints in the frost show he came 
loping right here.” 

Relieved that there’d been no trouble 
about it, the ranger sat down and accepted 
breakfast. 

Goddard went a little way up the trail 
and in a few minutes came back. “Yes, the 
frost shows paw prints a little beyond here, 
too. Mike circled our camp and went on to 
Upper Lake.” 

Hank Biglow pea “Wonder howcome 
he p us up 

ttorney Barr asked shrewdly, “Is there 
any special situation McGurk, where he was 
taught never to do his reveille act? You 
were in the troop unit with him, so you 
ought to know.” 

McGurk rubbed his jaw thoughtfully, 
“Yeh,” he admitted, “there was one thing 
we taught Mike never to do. He was pun- 
ished a few times for doing it, and he 
learned his lesson. Plenty sharp, that pup 
was.’ 

“What,” the lawyer persisted, 
he do?” 

“We taught him,” McGurk explained, 
“never to butt in on a combat alert. When- 
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ever the unit was alerted for combat, Mike 
had to make himself scarce.” 

“But how could he tell,” Barr wondered, 
“when an alert was on?” 

“Lots of ways,” McGurk said. “When- 
ever we were alerted for combat, we slept 
with our guns.’ 

All eyes went to Taggart. Hank Biglow 
said, “Taggart slept with his gun last 
night.’ ; 

Barr shook his head. “But the gun was 
in his ga bag and Mike couldn’t have 
seen it.” A livid panic on Taggart’s face 
made him persist: “In what other ways, 
McGurk, could Mike tell when a combat 
alert was on?” 

“By combat tension,” McGurk said. 
“Mike could smell it same as you can smell 
fish. Or if he saw a sentry aiming a gun into 
the darkness, or any soldier holding a gun 
on a prisoner—” 

The wild terror on Taggart’s face stopped 
McGurk. The gray lines there were like 
prison bars. The ranger held out a hand 
and said, “And speaking of guns, Taggart, 
as keeper of the peace in these woods TIl 
take yours right now.” 


In This Case It Was a Mule; and the 
He Had a Weakness, Too 


Mule, 


A GuNMAN’S WEAKNESS 


By CADDO CAMERON 


HEY say that every man has 
his weakness and I’ve got ‘em 
a plenty. In the first place I’m 
always more or less on the 
wrong side of the law, which 
is a big weakness. then it seems like I don’t 
never have a particle of trouble gettin’ on 
the wrong side of the wrong people while 
I'm a-driftin’ here and yander—another 
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weakness; but mighty nigh the worst of all 
—I'm a sucker for a span of calico mules, 
Brother and Sister Noah, and what I mean, 
they're a sure enough weakness in any 
man’s country. You'll recollect how I come 
to accumulate those mules a while back. 
Well, I've still got ’em notwithstandin’ that 
I know I hadn’t ought to have no mules at 
all—particularly a lady mule that’s stone 
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blind and a he-mule that’s a plumb devil 
on hoofs. Sister Noah is a lady and I’ve got 
two powerful mean six-shooters that say 
she is, but Brother Noah ain’t no gentleman 
and I can prove it. Looky what he done to 
me. 

It happens like this: 

It’s fall of the year in the Indian Terri- 
tory and I’m a-headin’ back across the Choc- 
taw Nation towards my hideout in the 
breaks of the North Canadian, the only 
home I’ve got, where I aim to winter be- 
cause the law ain’t never stumbled onto that 
place and I sure can get me a peaceful night's 
rest in my little old dugout in the canyon. 
I’m a-ridin’ my tall sorrel horse, Blaze. Up 
ahead on the trail Brother Noah is a-settin’ 
the pace for his blind pardner who is carry- 
ing my pack and she’s a-steppin’ practically 
in his footprints like he has somehow trained 
her to do. Watchin’ those pinto mules move 
along thataway I’m right proud of. ’em, 
which just goes to show how much sense I 
ain’t got. They are as near beautiful as mules 
can be, though, in their prime and a-rollin’ 
in fat because I’ve had ‘em on big feed and 
fine water and ain’t been workin’ ’em none; 
and they’re happy mules, too, good-tempered 
and plumb sociable, until all of a sudden 
Brother Noah gets riled and hell busts loose 
in the Choctaw Nation. 

This is timbered country and we're on a 
cowtrail, but it’s plenty wide for two horses 
to pass without either of ’em takin’ to the 
brush. Toppin’ out on a rise we meet two 
riders a-movin’ single file. Brother Noah 
sidles over polite to let ’em have some of the 
trail, but Sister Noah misses his signal and 
holds to the middle of the path so that the 
pack she’s a-carryin’ will make the strangers 
swing wide a couple of feet into short grass 
borderin’ the brush. The one in the lead 
don’t swing or give an inch. He’s a big 
cuss on a high black thoroughbred, dark 
complexioned, fancy dressed, a-packin’ two 
guns and he wears the look of a man who 
thinks he’s the boss of all creation. His 
pardner reminds me of a water moccasin in 
a Stetson hat and I figure he’s maybe twice 
as poison. Somethin’ warns me to get set 
for trouble and I do. 

When the big fella’s horse goes to turn 
out for Sister Noah he reins in hard, snaps 
an oath at my mule and lashes her across 
the face with his quirt. TI never know who 


moved fitst—Brother Noah or me. Any- 
how, my _ six-shooter jumps clear of its 
leather and that fightin’ mule drives both 
hind feet into the black horse’s ribs quick 
as a bolt of lightnin’. Somehow, he misses 
the rider’s nigh leg which is too damned 
bad, far’s I'm concerned. The dude slaps 
a hand to his holster. 

“Hold ’er!” I bark. 

He does, for he’s lookin’ my six-shooter 
in the eye. A split second later he seems to 
forget all about his gun and me because 
Brother Noah has swapped ends like a cat 
and grabbed him a mouthful of black 
thoroughbred and ripped the flank of a per- 
fectly innocent horse. The black lunges 
crabwise into the brush. Noah is on top of 
it a-strikin’ with the fastest and wickedest 
pair of forefeet I ever seen, and the dude 
rider is a-holdin’ onto everything to keep 
his seat in the saddle and dodge those man- 
killin’ hoofs. 

Meanwhile, his snaky pardner makes a 
sneak grab at his gun. I yell, “Stick ‘em 
up!” 

He don’t. We fire. I’ve got a big head 
start on him, so I take my time and let him 
have it high in the shoulder. No sense in 
killin’ the fool. I ain’t got nothin’ against 
him. His bullet flies wide. Mine slams him 
back in the saddle. He drops his gun, don’t 
make no pass at his other’n. He's had a 
plenty. All this happens in a lot less time 
than it takes to tell it. 

Tryin’ to get away from my red-and-white 
thunderbolt while snarled in the brush, the 
thoroughbred slips on a rock and goes to 
its knees. Brother Noah’s teeth snap like a 
steel trap. They miss the dude’s neck by a 
hair and close on the plush collar of his 
broadcloth coat. The sight of it sends a 
chill up my spine. The big fella grabs his 
gun and I don’t blame him. Brother Noah 
gives a terrific jerk and flings the man from 
his saddle like a dog would throw a rat. He 
drops his gun and screams like a man afraid. 

I've already lifted Blaze ahead, yellin’, 
“NOAHIE! NOAHIE!” 

T’ll shoot that mule if I have to, but he’s 
got so he minds me pretty well, particularly 
when the other fella is licked and he is 
ready to stop anyhow. Brother Noah backs 
off, snorts and whips his flanks with his tail. 
Then he turns quick to Sister Noah, sniffs 
at her to make certain that she’s all right 
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and takes his place in the lead again. I'll 
swear that blind mule ain't moved an inch 
while this is goin’ on. 


TE big fella gets to his feet sorta groggy 
like, picks up his gun and looks at me, 
what I mean, he looks. His hat is gone and 
his heavy black hair is a-dribblin’ down over 
his forehead and ears and his fancy clothes 
are mussed and he ain’t no dude now. He’s 
a killer if I ever seen one. 

Figurin’ that we might as well get it over 
with, I tell him, “It’s your move, mister.” 

“Who in hell are you?” he growls, “and 
don’t you know me?” 

“All I know about you,” I answer, “is 
that you’re the kind of a polecat who'll cut 
a blind mule across the face with a quirt. 
That’s all I ever need to know about you. 
Put that six-shooter away, or put it to work!” 

Maybe he reads somethin’ in my long, 
hawk face and sunk eyes, or maybe Brother 
Noah has taken some of the fight out of 
him. Anyhow, he holsters his gun slow and 
cautious, then I do the same quick and care- 
less, but I’m a-watchin’ him close. 

His pardner speaks up, kinda faint and 
breathless, “T-take care, Flem. He’s—he’s 
a devil with a gun!” 

Flem! Flemming Flores, that would be. 
I sure have tangled with the wrong man! 
He started out as a professional gambler 
and still is, but he has grown to be a mighty 
big man in this Western underworld and 
they say he controls some of the meanest 
outfits doin’ business between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rockies. A few years back he 
sent for me through Oily Olinger, the medi- 
cine man. Seems like Flem Flores had been 
hearin’ some big windies about me and my 
gunplay and he wanted to give me a job. 
My guns ain’t never been for hire, so I 
didn’t pay him any mind. 

After what his pardner says, Flores looks 
at me harder than ever, and pretty soon he 
busts out, “Say! Ain’t you the gunslinger 
they cali ‘Mister Gunman’?” 

I nod stiff. “That’s what some folks call 
me.” 

His eyes narrow. “Then you know that 
I’m Flemming Flores.” 

“Reckon I do.” 

He picks up his hat, brushes it thought- 
ful with his hand and puts it on. His voice 
is smooth as silk, “I’ve got to get Wichita 


to the doctor, so we'll go back to town 
now. Maybe I'll see you there, Gunman,” 

“Maybe.” 

“Or somewhere else sometime.” 

“Maybe.” 

Nothin’ more is said. Flores and his man 
head back the way they come, Wichita 
weavin’ in his saddle. I set my horse and 
watch ’em until they're out of sight around 
a turn a mile or so ahead, then give Brother 
Noah the word and we hit the trail again. 
Maybe we're foolish to follow ’em like this 
and run chances of gettin’ bushwhacked, 
but I ain’t much afraid of that because 
Flemming Flores will figure he’s too big a 
man to have to get square with me thataway. 
He'll want to do it in public so’s to save his 
face after what happened today. As I was 
sayin’, I sure have tangled with the wrong 
man, 


oe into Pawpaw City two hours or 
so before sundown Im a-cussin’ 
Brother Noah and me for bein’ so all-fired 
quick on the trigger and gettin’ us into 
trouble the way we are, because if it wasn’t 
for that we could cut loose and have us 
some fun tonight and I'm powerful hongry 
for a little clean and innocent hell-raisin’ 
in a broad-minded town like Pawpaw. If 
it was to happen again, though, I betcha 
Noah would do what he did do and I know 
damned well T would—trouble regardless. 
Sister Noah is wr weakness. So we amble 
down Main Street towards the wagonyard, 
my ted-and-white mules a-catchin’ more 
eyes and causin’ more talk than does my 
six-foot-six frame a-straddle of a high- 
headed sorrel horse, but I ain’t noways jeal- 
ous of the mules. Reckon Flores and 
Wichita haven't spread the news yet. Maybe 
I'd a been smart to ride a circle and come 
in from the other side of town, but I'd al- 
ways rather meet trouble head-on than to 
go around dodgin’ it and I know that 
Brother Noah feels the same way about it. 
He’s more or less a show-off, that pinto 
mule of mine. 

We're movin’ along right peaceable when 
it happens. There’s a bunch of cowhands 
on the Pawpaw Store porch, gathered close 
and a-havin’ fun with somethin’ or other, 
and from the way they're a-carryin’ on I 
judge ’em to be maybe a shade high on 
illegal liquor. Pretty soon I see what they’re 
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a-monkeyin’ with. Two of ’em have got ’em 
a tomcat apiece stuffed headforemost into 
a boot and they're a-tyin’ the cats’ tails to- 
gether, notwithstandin’ the tomcats’ muffled 
objections. Comin’ abreast of the store we 
swing over that way to pass a wagon. Our 
luck goes plumb sour then. That’s when 
the boys shake the cats out’n the boots, and 
what I mean—them tomcats hit the ground 
a-fightin’ and a-squawllin’ to beat hell, and 
they bounce off’n the porch under the hitch- 
rack and a big roan horse snorts and squeals 
and sets back on his reins, then kicks with 
both hind feet. His hoofs land on my pack 
and they damned nigh upset Sister Noah! 

Any fool can see that she ain’t hurt a 
particle, but Brother Noah ain't a fool. He 
spins on his hind legs and dives at the 
kickin’ horse and a split second later he’s 
got him a mouthful of roan hide and when 
he jerks that poor horse mighty nigh loses 
the seat of his britches. The roan kicks 
again, high and hard, but Noah ain’t there, 
A-squattin’ like a dog he has twisted to one 
side and reached out and sunk his teeth in 
the tender hide of the horse’s flank, and 
you can’t blame the big roan for leavin’ 
out from there in one jump that carries him 
through the rack, onto the porch and into 
the bunch of cowhands that started it all. 
They scatter like quail, some of ’em on all 
fours. 

“Noahie!” I beller. “NOAHIE!” 

My fightin’ mule halts with one front 
foot on the porch. The roan horse is back- 
ing away, rollin’ his eyes and a-snortin’ like 
he don’t want no part of that mule. The 
tomcats have busted a-loose from each other, 
one a-headin’ north—the other south. Those 
drunk cowhands are a-whoopin’ and a-hol- 
lerin’ and sickin’ the mule on, but they stop 
sudden when another fella shows up in the 
door. He’s a big six-footer with long black 
hair and a mustache to match it, and he’s 
a-packin’ two guns that ain’t ornaments. I 
know them guns. I’ve tasted their lead. 
Deputy United States Marshal Heck Hen- 
derson! Damn! Betcha that roan horse is 
his’n. Just my luck. It is! He reaches out 
and grabs its reins and he can’t help noticia’ 
that it’s a-bleedin’ in two places, then he 
looks at my mule and goes to talkin’. 

“You calico devil!” he growls. “For two 
cents I’d shoot you and the scalawag that 
owns you!” 
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His hand drops to his holster plumb 
smooth and fast. Old Heck has got the 
damndest temper between hell and Arkan- 
saw and I’m expectin’ somethin’ like this, 
so I’m a shade ahead of him. “Take it 
sorta slow and easy, mister,” I drawl from 
behind my six-shooter. “That there mule 
is a friend of mine.” 

Up to now the big marshal ain’t noticed 
me. He looks, and explodes, “Slim! Damn 
your ornery hide, d’you own this crazy jack- 
ass?” 

“He ain’t no jackass!” I snap sharp: 
“He’s a thoroughbred mule and nobody 
owns him. Brother Noah is a free mule. 
Me and him are pardners.” 


IHERE’S a crowd on the porch now and 
everybody laughs fit to kill.. But Old 
Heck don’t laugh. He’s mad and me 
kin’ fun at him ain’t a-helpin’ none. Un- 
officially, Heck Henderson is the best friend 
I’ve got. Officially, he’s a law officer and 
I’m an outlaw. Far’s I know he ain’t got 
anything on me right now, but he’s on the 
prod and it’s time for me to ramble. He 
might think up somethin’, 

“Noahie!” I holler. “Let’s go!” 

Brother Noah comes back and takes his 
place at point, It’s the word “go” that does 
it, for he’s the out-travelin’est mule I ever 
seen. Always wantin’ to go somewheres 
else. A-headin’ down the street we leave a 
heap of talk and laughter behind us and 
I’m a-hopin’ the boys get Old Heck cooled 
off before he gets onto me. He can be 
powerful mean when he’s a mind to. Dag- 
gone Brother Noah! Went and got me 
tangled with the wrong man again. No 
sensible person would trail with that calico 
mule. Maybe he has had enough fun for 
one day, though. Maybe he’ll behave until 
mornin’. Maybe. 

We put up at the wagonyard and I take 
four stalls, three for my stock and one for 
me. I ain’t too good to sleep in a stall with 
horses and mules, especially when I’m on 
the lookout for a knife or a bullet from the 
Flem Flores outfit—not to mention some 
honest trouble with Marshal Heck Hender- 
son. 

The boss of the yard knows me good. 
When I tell him I figure to sleep in a stall, 
Old Skyline Sommers cocks an eye at me 
and allows sober, “Mighty fine idea, Gun- 
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man. I hear that Wichita is shot up a 
lenty.” 

“Who's Wichita?” 

“He’s a gunsharp that rides with Flem 
Flores and there’s more like him in that 
outfit.” 

“Who shot him?” 

Skyline spits, rolls his cud, and declares, 
“A long-geared damned fool who didn't 
know no better than to tangle with Flem 
Flores. Want me to go and fetch you some 
vittles, Gunman? You can set in a manger 
and eat out’n the feed box. Thataway you 
may live to digest your supper.” 

I grin down at the old-timer, and ask, 
“With Flores in town, ain’t you afraid to 
feed the fool that shot Wichita?” 

Skyline nods. “Shore I’m afraid of Flem. 
Every sensible person is. But no friend of 
mine is goin’ to die hongry if I can he’p it.” 

“Does the town know about Wichita?” 

Skyline shakes his head. “Don’t believe 
so. Doc Anderson told me when he come 
to get his horse to go out to the cabin where 
Flores taken Wichita. Asked me not to say 
nothin’ and I ain’t. Seems like Flem is 
tryin’ to keep it quiet for some reason.” 

“What’s Flores doin’ here?” 

“For one thing he’s doin’ a little gamblin’ 
—crooked as hell, of course—but I betcha 
he’s got somethin’ a heap bigger on the 
fire. Ain’t got no idea what it is.” 

“What’s Heck Henderson doin’ in town?” 

“Huh!” snorts Skyline. “Nobody never 
knows what Old Heck is a-doin’ until he 
does it and even then you dassn’t be dead 
shore about it. Ask him yourself.” 

“Damned if I will!” I say positive. “I’m 
hongry and I’m goin’ to feed. You be 
mighty careful to treat this here blind lady 
mule like a lady. If you don’t, her gentle- 
man friend in the next stall will tear you 
apart. His name is Brother Noah and he’s 
a heller.” 

“Bein’ your mule, he can’t help hisself,” 
declares Skyline. “In case you don’t never 
come back, what d’you want me to do with 
your stock and stuff?” 

“Keep the horse and pack yourself and 

give the mules to—to Heck Henderson!” 
` I lost Brother Noah’s hackamore today 
and Skyline loaned me one that’s a little too 
big for him, so before leavin’ I go back into 
his stall to make certain that he ain’t shed 
the thing. He’s right peaceable and con- 


tented as if he’d done enough deviltry for 
one day and settled down for the night, and 
when I whittle a chew off’n the plug I carry 
for him that there pinto mule smiles and 
rolls his eyes at me like a sentimental pup. 
He’s the tobacco-chawin’est mule you ever 
seen and if I don’t give it to him regular 
he goes and steals it or takes it by force. 


i A-HEADIN’ for the wagonyard gate 
when Marshal Heck Henderson comes 
a-ridin’ in on his big roan horse like he 
knows where he’s goin’ and what he aims 
to do when he gets there. I stop sudden. 
Now, feelin’ the way I do about Old Heck, 
it’s doubtful whether I'll shoot him if it 
ever comes to a showdown between us, I'll 
probably put it off so damned long he'll 
get me, because he’s a law officer first and a 
friend second, the way any lawman ought 
to be. But there’s one thing I’m dead sure 
of. I always aim to beat him to the draw to 
prevent trouble, so to speak, for the simple 
reason that I know he’s too smart a gun- 
fighter to make a play when I've got the 
drop. He don’t know that I won’t cut him 
down. So my hand is at my holster when 
he reins in. Heck scowls at me like he's 
a’dyin’ to put his shod horse over me. 

“I thought you’d have sense enough to 
show this town your dust,” he growls. 
ee in hell are you hangin’ around here 

or?” 

“I like it here. Besides, I’m hongry. And 
likewise, I’m a fella that goes and comes as 
he pleases—mostly.” 

Heck don’t make a move to step down. 
He just sets there and frowns thoughtful 
at me. “You're a damned fool—that’s what 
you are. Why did you shoot Wichita?” 

“Who says I shot him?” 

Heck looks at Skyline, and asks, “He did, 
didn’t he?” 

The old-timer is plumb innocent. “Durned 
if I know, Mershal. I don’t get around 
much, or hear hardly any news at all.” 

Henderson has still got his dander up on 
account of what Brother Noah done and 
the way the boys laughed at him. He teils 
Skyline, “I think you're a liar, mister.” Then 
he tells me, “And I know that you ate. 
You've gone and got yourself in bad with 
the Flem Flores bunch for some fool 
reason or other, and worst of all—you and 
that damned mule are in bad with me!” 
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I shake my head and grin. “Don’t make 

no difference what all Brother Noah done, 
Heck. You ain’t fixed to pin anything on 
me.” 
“The hell I ain't!” he roars. “What 
about that Kansas bank robbery last month? 
What about that Fort Reno paymaster that 
got stuck up in July? Who's the six-and-a- 
half foot gunslinger that bucked a crooked 
faro bank with a Colt in Fort Griffin a short 
time back and left a-ridin’ a sorrel horse 
with a posse on his tail? Who d’you reckon 
is the road agent that stuck up Whiskey Joe 
Wilson and his boys ten mile below Caney 
last June and taken two thousand cash that 
the poor whiskey peddler was carryin’ to 
the bank? And that ain’t all I’ve got on 
you, Mister Gunman!” 

“Got any warrants in your pocket, Mar- 
shal?” 

“Not today, but—” 

“Tomorrow or next day won’t do,” I tell 
him quiet. “Could you prove any of them 
things if you was to take me into court?” 

“Maybe not right now, but I know—” 

I grin again. “What you know won't 
never hang nobody if you can’t prove it. 
Now I know that you made your big talk 
because you want to bluff me into doin’ 
somethin’ for you. What is it, Marshal?” 


gs straight to Heck Henderson and 
he likes it. I catch a twinkle in his keen 
eye. He fingers his big black mustache, 
looks careless at four freighters a-playin’ 
cards on a blanket by a wagon over in a far 
corner of the yard, and frowns ferocious 
down at me. His voice drops cautious, 
“Slim, I'd give a pretty to know what that 
Flores outfit is doin’ in this country. His 
gamblin’ is just a blind. But I'd see you in 
hell before I'd ask you to do anything for 
me after the way your mule chawed up my 
best horse.” 

My face is long and tough, they say. I 
make it longer and tougher, and tell him, 
“Yeah, Marshal, and you’d ought to have 
the brains to know that I don’t never have 
no truck with the law. Go.and stomp your 
own snakes!” 

That’s when I walk out and mosey down 
the street to Uncle Billy's Oyster Bar. I'll 
= that no oyster has ever stuck its 

ead inside the place, but he feeds you 
somethin’ that’s a sight better—catfish and 


corn bread. Got a tank out back where he 
keeps his cats alive after the boys fetch ‘em 
to him from the river. It’s early—just 
comin’ dark—and the eatin’ house is empty, 
so I figure maybe I'll get to eat a peaceful 
supper. I sure am hongry for somebody 
else’s cookin’. 5 

After passin’ the time of day with Uncle 
Billy, I tell him, “Just fetch me a dozen on 
the half-shell, will you, Uncle. I'll eat them 
while about two dozen more are gettin’ 
fried,” 

.The weazened little old-timer swipes the 
oiled-cloth with his apron, and hollers to 
his wife in the kitchen, “Ketch me up a 
fo’-pounder, Ma! Knock him in the head 
with a pone and drowned him in a gallon 
of scaldin’ coffee! This here gent is a-settin’ 
down to his Last Supper!” 

I pick up my ears at that. Uncle Billy is 
one of us boys—done a stretch for highway 
robbery and didn’t quit the long trail until 
he was too shot up and stove up to ride. I 
ask quiet, “Last Supper?” 

“Ven,” 


“How come? I aim to eat many a supper 
after this’n, if your fish ain’t poison.” 

Uncle Billy ain’t forgot how to keep his 
mouth shut and don’t talk much to most 
people. But he recollects the time eleven 
years ago when a lanky kid with a brace of 
six-shooters taken him away from a deputy 
marshal who was carryin’ him to Fort 
Smith. 

The old man looks around cautious, and 
says, “If I was you, Slim, I'd get clean 
away from this here town and if I didn’t 
have the sense to do that, I wouldn't go 
nigh that old log cabin out yander on the 
main trail where Flem Flores is a-gamblin’ 
some. 

“They say a fella can buy him a jug 
of mighty fine Arkansaw whiskey in there, 
too. Some of our biggest peddlers have 
been goin’ and comin’ around that cabin 
like they was holdin’ a whiskey peddlers’ 
camp meetin’ out there.” 

I nod, don’t ask the old boy any ques- 
tions. Ain’t got no right to ask ‘em and 
don’t need to, nohow. He knows that I 
like to play a few cards off and on, and 
sometimes take a drink of good liquor—not 
often, though, for it slows a man down— 
so he has warned me away from a place 
where I might go. 
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Bee been eatin’ along easy and I’m a-pol- 
ishin’ off my last pound of catfish when 
it happens. Brother Noah! No foolin’— 
that pinto mule is out there in the light 
from the open front door and he’s a-lookin’ 
at me friendly like. It ain’t that he has 
come here to find me, though. He has 
simply shucked his hackamore and gone to 
orientin’ around town to see if he can’t have 
him some fun. I know that mule. He'll 
have his fun, all right, and raise plenty hell 
to boot if I don’t round him up quick. 

While I’m sorta grinnin’ and cussin’ to 
myself, that band of lit-up cowhands comes 
a-weavin’ onto the porch and the boy in 
the lead is a-chawin’ on a cold cigar. He 
tips his hat and speaks sociable to the mule. 
Brother Noah steps up polite and before the 
fella knows what's a-comin’ off, that pinto 
rascal snatches the cigar right out’n his 
mouth! It’s a caution the way those drunk 
cowhands carry on. Every last one of ’em 
is packin’ a bottle and swears he'll get that 
mule tight, but the calico just sniffs at their 
flasks and chews tobacco. Brother Noah is 
a teetotaler. 

Now a man in my business never ought 
to pass up a chance to make folks like him, 
because many’s the time when he’s starved 
for a pleasant word and a friendly look. 
Tve been through it. I know. Maybe I’m 
soft, but once I heard somethin’ that I 
wasn’t supposed to hear and it made me go 
warm and tingly all over. This is what I 
heard that time, “What I mean, boys, Mis- 
ter Gunman is a good egg, regardless.” So 
this is one reason why I mosey outside to 
see whether I can’t help the cowhands to 
have some fun. The other reason is—I’m 
a-huntin’ fun myself and to hell with Flem 
Flores! 

Grinnin’ friendly, I tell ’em, “This here 
fightin’ mule of mine ain’t got no more 
manners than a bedbug, fellas, and I’m 
apologizin’ for him. I worked like hell to 
learn him that cigar trick, but I told the 
fool never to Sait it on a stranger unless 
the man i$ packin’ a star or a badge. There 
ain't no law-sign on you-all, so I'm apolo- 
gizin’ humble.” 

The boys laugh and the one that lost the 
cigar swears there ain't no hard feelin’s. 

“That’s mighty white of you,” I say. 
“This cussed old burr-headed mule keeps 
me more or less in hot water all the time. If 
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it wasn’t for him I’d get me a piece of good 
bottom land somewheres and settle down 
and raise me a family of kids and huntin’ 
dogs: But I'll be an outlaw as long as I’ve 
got that calico mule. It’s tough on a man— 
powerful tough. Now I gotta go and drown 
my sorrows in one big drink or a lot of little 
ones. Whereabout had a fella ought to go 
to do that?” 


Ies boys look at me as if they figure Pin 
half tight already, the way I’m a-carryin’ 
on, which suits me. Uncle Billy is in the 
door now and he’s lookin’ at me thataway, 
too. One of the cowhands drops his voice 
low, and answers, “I'd go to the log cabia 
out yander on the trail at the west edge of 
town. That’s where I’d go, but maybe Mis- 
ter Gunman had better go somewhere’s else.” 

“Any place that’s good enough for you 
shore is good enough for me and I'll go 
there,” I tell him. “Now you go in here 
and get your feet in the trough. I’m askin’ 
Uncle Billy to fry you-all every ounce of 
catfish you can eat, and it’s on that calico 
mule. Be still—it is! I'll take it out of his 
tobacco ration. Brother Noah is buyin’!” 

I'll swear this damned mule understands 
English perfect when he’s a mind to. He 
reaches up playful and tickles my ear with 
his lip, then he snorts into it like I don't 
smell good! 

I duck too late, and cuss. “Just for that, 
mule, you get rode!” 

With the boys a-laughin’ fit to kill, I 
thong my six-shooters in their leather, then 
fork Old Noah naked the way he is. Nat- 
urally, they don’t know that this is a game 
I’ve learned him to play with me—pitch 
like hell until he feels that he has shook me 
a-loose, then without a word from me he 
goes to runnin’ before he piles me. He 
learnt the game all right, only he ain’t 
a-playin’ it this evenin’—daggone him! 
Brother Noah takes two jumps and I know 
that he’s a-pitchin’ serious. Now I’ve rode 
some. In fact, bronc twistin’ was more or 
less my line before the law put me out of 
business, and because I ain’t never had no 
better sense I reckon I've rode mighty nigh 
everything that could carry my weight, in- 
cludin’ a bear that didn’t want to get rode; 
but, what I mean, up to now I ain’t never 
been foolish enough to straddle a naked 
calico mule without his permission—so to 
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speak—and two seconds after I done it, I'm 
sorry I did. 

Recollect, a little while back I said my 
luck had soured on me? Now it’s plumb 
clabbered. While I’m a-gettin’ set to do the 
best I can on the top side of this here calico 
jackrabbit I catch a flyin’ glimpse of the 
crowd that’s a-gatherin’ round to see the 
fun, and there’s Heck Henderson! Damn 
Old Heck! After the way my mule made a 
fool out of his horse and the way I poked 
fun at him, he’s here to watch me get 
throwed by the very same mule. Id rather 
have anybody else in the wide world see 
me get piled. I'll never live it down. Why 
did I have to go and cut a big gut thisaway, 
just a-showin’ off? Maybe it's because I 
ain’t had no fun lately. Or maybe— 

But I ain’t got time for no more maybes. 
Brother Noah goes to bellerin’ and I go to 
gtabbin’ mule wherever I can get me a 
handful of it. He ain’t big and my legs and 
arms are unnaturally long. I can mighty 
nigh lock my feet underneath his barrel and 
without reachin’ much I can catch an ear 
with one hand, his tail with my other’n, 
and anchored thataway you'd figure that a 
fella could keep his seat a-straddle of a 
cyclone. Maybeso, but Brother Noah ain't 
no cyclone. He’s a sight meaner and twice 
as fast. When he squats he goes so low my 
boot tops scoop dust and when he goes up 
he goes so sudden my head can’t get out of 
the way, so he puts my crotch where my 
chin ought to be. Quick? Huh! Quick is 
a slow word for this here mule of mine. 
For example, take me when he swaps ends. 
"He's a-headin’ north, my nose is pointed 
north and so is the balance of me, then he 
goes up and spins and comes down and he 
does it so infernally fast, when he lands 
he’s a-headin’ south and so is my belly-but- 
ton, but my nose is still a-pointin’ north. So 
help me—if he ever does that three times 
hand-runnin’ he'll wring my neck! 

It’s bound to happen and after a while I 
commence to sorta give here and there. I’m 
a-comin’ loose! Hope I light on my head 
and break my neck in four places. Brother 
Noah knows I’m a-slippin’. He jumps 
harder, higher and faster. Somebody else 
knows it, too. 

Comes a howl from the sidewalk, “You 
got him, mule! Shake him down! Hoo-ray 
for the mule!” 


Heck Henderson, damn him! 

That does it. Right when I’m ¿t the point 
of takin’ to the air ajl spraddled out like a 
flyin’ squirrel Brother Noah hears the law 
a-hollerin’ at him, so he stops pitchin’ and 
lights out down the road hellbent for some- 
wheres else. He ain’t got a particle of use for 
the law, this mule of mine. I lift a long 
yell and she’s a dilly. 


HEN he’s a mind to behave Brother 

Noah handles perfect without bridle or 
hackamore, just a word or a shift of weight. 
We're a-headin’ in the right direction— 
down the trail towards the old log cabin west 
of town—so I let him ramble until we’re 
clear of Main Street and the cabin is in sight 
ahead. There I slow him to a walk and sorta 
feel myself over to make certain that I ain’t 
lost nothin’ important, then circle so as to 
come in behind the place. 

Now, you might say that I ain’t got no 
business a-hornin’ in here. From what I 
know about Flemming Flores, though, and 
the things I’ve heard in town today he cer- 
tainly aims to get square with me and 
chances are that he’ll make his play later to- 
night when there’s plenty folks on the streets 
to see what happens to a man who gets 
uppity with bim. He’s got a reputation for 
bein’ snooty and gettin’ away with it, too. OF 
course, I could run or hole up in town and 
wait for Flem and his boys to make a pass 
at me, or I can try to beat him to the punch 
and take the play away from him and that's 
what I’m hopin’ to do by payin’ him an 
early visit like this. Besides, if I raise a little 
hell out here on my own hook I may be 
helpin’ Heck Henderson accidental like, 

This calico mule of mine got more sense 
than any mule ought to have and it makes 
him an ornery cuss to have around, but I'll 
admit that his brains come in right handy 
in my business—like now when I’m a-sneak- 
in’ up on a houseful of trouble and he 
knows it somehow and picks his little hoofs 
up and sets em down a-makin’ no more 
noise than a doe in the woods. He’s havin’ 
fun, too. You can see that his ears are 
catchin’ every sound, his eyes don’t miss a 
thing and his nostrils are flared as if they're 
a-pickin’ up scents from a mile off. It sure 
would be a shame to hang a plow onto a 
fightin’ mule like Brother Noah. ; 

The cabin proves to be a fair-sized log 
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house, two big rooms with a roofed dogtrot 
between ’em, and they're both showin’ lights 
through cracks in the boarded-up windows. 
There’s a covered spring-wagon out by the 
stable, some horses inside, and three under 
saddle tied to the woodshed. We halt at the 
back door to the west room. Low voices 
are mumblin’ in the east room across the 
dogtrot, but there ain’t a sound in this end 
of the house, I get down and look through 
a wide crack at a window. Nobody in there, 
far’s I can see. The latch string is outside, se 
Į go in. Quilts and blankets on two bunks, 
three beddin’ rolls on the dirt floor and in 
a corner by the chimney there’s a pile of 
sacked feed and some boxes of supplies. I 
get out quick and close the door easy. 

While I’m inside, Brother Noah has 
moved up close like he’s ready to come and 
help if I need any help. Damndest mule I 
ever seen. He looks at me as much as to say, 
“What next, boss? Make shore to deal me 
{fr 

I tell him soft in his ear, “You stay right 
here and be-have yourself. I’ll be back before 
long and I may come a-runnin’ with hell on 
my tail.” 

Lookin’ through cracks at two boarded 
windows in the east room, I’m able to make 
out what’s goin’ on inside. Flores and five 
men are settin’ at a table with cards and 
poker chips in sight, but it strikes me that 
theyre doin’ a heap more talkin’ than 
playin’, 

There’s four fellas that I know to be 
nothin’ but two-bit whiskey peddlers and a 
big, redheaded scalawag who is a rovin’ 
gunfighter. Pinky Baker is his name and I 
tangled with him in the Osage Nation a 
while back when he tried to pistol-whip a 
friend of mine. For a while they thought 
Pinky wouldn’t pull through, but he looks 
plumb healthy now. Wichita is propped up 
in a bunk against the north wall and he’s 
mighty pale and peaked. 

Watchin’ those crooks without bein’ able 
to hear what they’re a-sayin’, I do some 
thinkin’. Wonder if Flem Flores is roundin’ 
up the little independent peddlers and put- 
tin’ them to work for him, usin’ gunslingers 
like Wichita and Pinky to persuade any of 
the little fellas who are hard to convert? 
Could be. It has been done before, down 
here.in The Nations. Maybe Heck Hender- 
son suspects that Flores is gettin’ into the 
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whiskey business. Maybe that’s why he tried 
to sick me onto Flem, knowin’ how I hate 
whiskey peddlers that sell to Indians. 


OF of the easiest ways for me to land 
myself in a jackpot is to do what folks 
naturally expect me to do. That’s why I 
generally try to do the opposite, like walkin’ 
right in on Flem Flores and his bunch. 
I’m about to do that now. Movin’ cautious to 
the door that opens into the dogtrot, I try 
my six-shooters in their leather and pick up 
the latch string. Then all hell busts loose 
in the west room behind me! Sounds like 
somebody is a-batterin’ down the back door 
and takin’ the wall with it. ; 

The racket lifts Flem and his boys out 
of their chairs a-cussin’. I jump back around 
the corner and watch between the logs. They 
come a-boilin’ into the dogtrot and cross to 
the west room, Flores and Baker in the lead 
a-grabbin’ for their guns. 

Flem throws open the door, and yells, 
“Its that infernal calico mule! He’s inside, 
kicking his way out, I'll fix him!” 

“Hold ’er!” I growl, movin’ into the open. 
“You leave that mule be!” 

The whole bunch jerks around. The four 
whiskey peddiers fall over their feet gettin’ 
out of the way, but Flores and Baker don’t 
make a move. Now, some of the fancy yarns 
they tell about my gunplay make me plumb 
ashamed to show my face, but I’ve got to 
admit that there have been times those lies 
were a big help to me. This is one of ‘em. 
I’m not good enough to meet two gun- 
slingers like Flem and Pinky simultaneous 
and come out of the smoke alive. Maybe PH 
get them, but they're sure to get me. Never- - 
theless, those two killers ain’t certain of 
themselves. simply because they're a-facin’ 
“Mister Gunman,” so they take a split- 
second to think it over instead of cuttin’ 
loose at sight of me. 

And then comes Heck Hendetson’s deep, 
calm voice from another corner, “If nobody 
moves sudden, nobody won’t get hurt. 
Steady, now! You Flores men shuck your 
hardware. Quick, damn it!” 

The whiskey peddlers unloaded fast, 
but Flem and Pinky are a mite slow. 
“D’you two jaspers want to shoot it out?” 
growls the marshal low and dangerous, 
“Make aste!” , 

Nobody with a lick of sense ever wants to 
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swap lead with Heck Henderson. Flores and 
Baker holster their guns careful, then un- 
buckled and drop their belts. 

“What about Gunman?” asks Flem Flores 
suspicious like. “Is he helping the law to 
make this pinch?” 

“Hell, no!” answers Heck. “But his 
mule did. I’ve been watchin’ that calico mule. 
While Gunman was spyin’ on you-all in the 
east end of the house, the mule opens the 
door into the west room and walks in. 
Turnin’ around in there he bumps the door 
and it lams shut and the latch drops. It 
sure is a caution to see how that mule rips 
open beddin’ rolls and feed sacks and boxes 
* and stuff, scatterin’ everything to the four 
winds like he’s lookin’ for somethin’ special. 
What was he huntin’, Gunman?” 

“Tobacco. He can smell it no matter how 
deep it’s buried. If I don’t watch the cuss, 
he rips my camp apart thataway.” 

Old Heck chuckles. ‘You'd a-died 
laughin’ when he’s ready to leave and can’t 
get out. Maddest daggoned mule I ever seen. 


Oh, I forgot to say—he found a little tobacco 
and a lot of somethin’ else.” 

“What?” I ask, figurin’ that I know the 
answer, 

“Liquor!” snaps Marshal Henderson. 
“Flasks and jugs packed in beddin’ and 
shelled corn and meal and damned high 
everything you can think of. Pll buy that 
mule off’n you, Gunman.” 

“Nary a chance,” I tell him. “Like I said 
—he’s a free mule and I’m dead shore that 
he’s too proud to work for the law.” 

Old Heck snorts, and growls, “Then you 
and that calico mule get to hell out of my 
sight!” 

I grin and call Brother Noah. He walks 
out with his head up like he’s plumb satis- 
fied with himself. When he goes to pass the 
big marshal, he reaches over like a flash and 
flips Old Heck’s sack of smokin’ tobacco 
from his vest pocket! 

I jumped a-straddle of Noah, laughin’. 
“Shake a hock, mule! It’s time for us to go 
somewheres else!” 


We SHORT STORIESITES have 
got te know the Cameron Gunman 
preity wells; and some of our read- 
ers remember 2 couple of other 


Cameron characters. In fact not 
long ago an old boy said to the 
author himself, “Whatever became 
of them Texas Rangers you used to 
write about—Badger and Blizzard? 
Did they get theirselves shot er 
hung er something?” 

Well, Cameron opined that may- 
be they ought te have been shot or 
hanged or sent up for their sins, 
but the trath is that they have been 
on the Southern buffalo range, 
Blizzard doing the hunting and 
Badger and a couple other fellas 
the skinning. 

“They made enough money,” re- 


ports Cameron, “to go into the cat- 
tle business im a small way down 
below Uvalde, Texas. Theirs is 
more or less a one-cow outfit, 
but it’s a start. The trouble with 
them, though, they won't tend to 
business and stay out of the 
Rangers. They hadn’t amy more 
than shed their smoky and greasy 
hunting clothes before they went 
and reported for duty and the Ad- 
jutamt General set them off om one 
of the daggonuedest jobs they ever 
tied onto. I got the stery straight 
from Blizzard who always tells the 
trath, or he mostly always tells it, 
and I wrote it up the best I could. 
Sure hope you like it.” 

The editor of SHORT STORIES 
hopes you will, too. 


In our next issue starts 


“Your Bones im the Brush” 
A serial by 
CADDO CAMERON 


“When in Injun Country, Do as the Injuns Do— 
an’ Do It Better” 


A Man Never Knows 


By BEN T. YOUNG 


Author of “The Redcoat Was a Gentleman,” etc. 


IEUTENANT HAMILTON MOR- 

RIS and his platoon of the Second 

U. S. Infantry were being ferried 

across the Missouri River. In the 

big scow’s bow the lieutenant was 

standing, one muddy foot on the gunwale, 

a grimy hand on the brass pommel of his 

saber, and his earnest gray eyes on the town 
@hey were approaching. 

“Better siddown, Bub, else you'll take a 
header in with the catfishes,” Pollard Sinco 
advised. 

A boatman tittered, and Ham knew 
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damned well that his own men were grin- 
ning. He felt his ears getting red as his 
hair, but there was nothing he could do 
about Sinco. Sinco was a civilian, a mouthy 
old hunter who'd spotted the Indian camp 
up on the fork of the Cuivre, warned the 
mayor of La Charette, then been sent by 
the mayor to Fort Belle Fontaine to ask for 
protection and guide the soldiers back. 
During the hot sticky two-day march up 
the narrow trace along the Missouri’s right 
bank, Sinco had been more of a pest than 
the mosquitoes, chiggers and balky pack- 
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horses combined. His continual joshing of 
the files and paternal attitude toward their 
commander had utterly demoralized disci- 
pline. Sinco’s mission was now completed. 
Ham would be glad to be rid of him. 
Anxious to lose no time in posting pickets 
and pitching camp, Ham got his mind and 
eyes back on the village. Crowning the high 
bluff was a crumbling stone tower, an old 
Spanish fort. Lower, on a bench above high- 
water mark stood a church, flanking a line 
of whitewashed log houses each in a fenced 
flower-filled yard. Along the water’s edge 
the people were gathering to watch the 
troops disembark, and— 

“Well, here we be, folks!” Sinco yelled, 
stepping out into knee-deep water instead 
of letting the commanding officer be the 
first ashore. 

Fuming silently Ham held his saber 
scabbard aside to avoid tripping himself. 
The minute the bow scraped the mud he 
leaped for the dryest spct he saw. 

Luckily he landed without mishap, but 
before he could turn to bawl an order to 
his sergeant, Sinco grabbed his arm and 
hauled him to the foremost group of people. 
“Here’s the boss sojer,” Sinco told them. 
“Bub, this fat ol’ coon is Baptiste Joutel, the 
mayor. This purty gal, here, is his daughter. 
And this dressed-up popinjay is Ferd’nand 
Trouro, out from St. Louie to trap hisself 
a squaw.” 

Elegant in a long brass-buttoned blue coat 
apparently donned for this ceremonious oc- 
casion, le maire bowed. Tall dark-handsome 
Trouro looked Ham over with amused con- 
tempt. But Ham wasn’t paying either of 
them any heed. It was the girl he saluted. 

“My name is Georgienne,” she said 
simply, offering a smail white hand; and as 
Ham took it he silentiy vowed he’d never 
before seen eyes so big and black and full 
of hell. And such yellow hair, on a French 
gal at tirat, 

“You need have no further fear of In- 
dians, ma'am, he managed to say, reluc- 
tantly releasing the hand. 

“Ah, the Indians,” le maire sighed. “We 
French always got on well with the Indians, 
especially the Sacs who are now nearby. But 
since your government has made what is 
called the Louisiana Purchase, sent M’sieurs 
Lewis and Clark on an exploration, built 
your fort, and sent Lieutenant Pike on an- 


other exploration, the Indians are annoyed. 
I cannot yet believe they will really molest 
us, but—” 

“Hell's flames!” Ham roared, so vexed 
at having the need for him belittled that 
he forgot the pretty girl, and that he was 
talking to her papa. “Why'd you send for 
us, then?” > 

Le maire shrugged. “One never knows.” 

“Well, I know one thing!” Ham was mad 
enough to gnaw the barrel off his flintlock 
pistol. “You asked for protection and pro- 
tection you're going to get. As the responsi- 
ble officer I—” 

“Aw, don’t be so dam’ military, Bub,” 
Sinco chortled. 

“Try keeping your trap closed!” Ham 
snapped. “TIL issue my orders as soon as 
I’ve made an estimate of the situation. Ser- 
geant!” 


OR the next several hours Ham was 

stepping around like a man who didn’t 
aim to be late, but finally the sentry posts 
were established. One was up the river and 
one was down. And several were along the 
far side of the small vineyards and culti- 
vated fields atop the bluff. Too, a patrol had 
been sent out, the last of the packtrain fer- 
ried across, and the camp pitched at the end 
of the town’s one street. And Je maire had 
been sent orders restricting the inhabitants 
to certain areas and activities. 

Inside Ham’s tent the air was stifling, 
but he had to stay there or be guilty of in- 
decent exposure. The uniforms prescribed 
by the 1806 regulations were not exactly 
suited to backwoods campaigning, and what 
Sinco called Ham’s pretty suit was a mess. 

With brushes and pipe-clay and blacking 
and what not an orderly was trying to re- 
furbish the black shoes and gaitors, the 
tight dun-colored breeches. What could be 
done with the rest worried Ham not a little. 
The blue tail-coat was sweat-stained, its 
white facing and bandolier belts mud-splat- 
tered. And a shower had turned the pom- 
pon on the side of his black-leather cap into 
a fit swab for a swivel gun. 

In the same state was the equally elabo- 
rate garb of the files. About all they’d had 
time for was to keep their new-issue Har- 
per’s Ferry flintlock rifles free of rust. Ham 
believed he had more worries than President 
Jefferson himself. 
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Naked as a skinned rabbit he finished 
t shaving and lay on his cot to plan the next 
move. That evening, he supposed, he should 
pay an official call on Je maire. Already the 
inhabitants had shown a disinclination to 
obey the orders promulgated for their safety, 
and le maire should be told about it. Too, it 
would be an opportunity to further the ac- 
quaintance with Je maire’s daughter. Never 
nad Ham beheld such provocative lips 
and— 

“Duck, lootenant!” the orderly warned 
frantically from outside, and Ham leaped 
up and yanked the tent flaps together. just 
in time too, for he heard a woman’s giggle, 
a woman who was disobeying his orders by 
invading the camp. 

“Go way!” Ham yelled. “I distinctly for- 
bade-—” He poked his tousled head out and 
gasped. There stood Georgienne, and the 
way the upriver wind was plastering her 
green cotton dress to her curves was enough 
to give a man the buck-thumps. 

She was flanked by Trouro in a fresh 
ruffled shirt and white pantaloons, and her 
papa again wore his ceremonial coat. 
“M'sieu le commandant,” her papa said. 
“Will you do me the honor to be my guest 
at supper?” 

Entirely forgetting one of the orders he'd 
issued, Ham was about to blurt his ac- 
ceptance when Trouro stuck his thin hooked 
beak into the business. “I told them it was 
useless to ask you,” he said with a malicious 
smirk. “Your orders expressly forbid the 
social mingling of the military with the in- 
habitants. Am I not right?” 

“I’m afraid you are,” Ham admitted 
through his teeth. “I issued that order to 
keep the men from losing sight of their 
mission here. Should they start carrying on 
with the women and drinking the wine—” 

“Exactly,” Trouro agreed. “And an of- 
ficer should set the example.for his men. 
You are very wise, Lieutenant.” 

“I am sorry,” le maire sighed. “I wanted 
to talk with you about your soldats. Al- 
ready the goose of Madame Picard is miss- 
ing. The cow of Jean Marie Tesson has been 
milked. From Basil Giard some eggs were 
bought by a caporal who paid for them with 
a coin made of lead. I almost wish we'd 
taken a chance on the Indians.” 

“So do I!” Ham seethed. “Regardless of 
my orders some mushhead of yours went 
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off hunting and dam’ near shot the buck- 
tail roach from any sergeant’s cap. I set aside 
a cove downstream for my men to bathe in, 
and they find it full of women washing 
clothes. Now if my orders—” 

“Au revoir, Lieutenant,” Georgienne cut 
in with a pretty flip of her skirts as she 
turned her escorts about. “Stop in, when you 
can think of some official business.” 

They were barely on their way before the 
orderly came around the tent with Ham’s 
clothes. “They sort o had the lootenant 
acrost a barrel,” he chortled. 

“Mind your manners!” Ham stormed, 
snatching his breeches. “After mixing with 
that Sinco you jaybirds are no better’n dam’ 
militia.” 

“Yes sir.” The orderly wiped off his grin 
but went on talking. ‘Ol’ Sinco is quite a 
feller. He were a scout fer Mad Anthony 
Wayne and helped fight the Injuns at Fallen 
Timbers back in Ohio. That were twelve _ 
years ago, but—” 

“Tm sick of hearing about that,” Ham 
growled. “Glad Sinco’s gone.” 

“Not fer good, sir, he ain't. Jest off on a 
scout by hisself.”’ 

As the drum sounded for retreat parade, 
Ham buckled on his ordnance and followed 
the orderly out. 


ee supper of salt pork and hardtack 
and coffee which was brought to Ham’s 
tent didn’t taste good. He was thinking of 
the chicken and fresh bread and salad and 
wine he probably would have had to Je 
maire’s house... . 

“Howdy, Bub,’ Sinco said, appearing 
noiselessly, squatting on his moccasined 
heels and lighting an ancient pipe which 
outsmelled even his rank buckskins. 

Ham bit savagely on the cigar he'd just 
taken from his knapsack. “What you been 
snoopin’ ‘around for?” he demanded. 

Sinco puffed placidly, then spat. “Bub,” 
he drawled, “when in Injun. country do as’ 
the Injuns do, an’ do it better. They been 
spyin’ on you all.” 

“The hell you preach. My patrol just 
came in and reported they hadn’t seen an 
Indian.” 

Sinco grinned. “When you don’t see em, 
that’s when they’re up to suthin’. But don’t 
fret, Bub. Even if your sojer boys didn’t 
spot none, I did; so they ain't ready to jump 
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ye yet. They're still a-watchin’. Like as not Now heed what I say rather than what ye've 


you'll hear squinch-owls or wolves all night, 
an’ thet’ll be Injuns a-signallin’ each other. 
Well, I'll be around.” Swiftly and silently 
Sinco disappeared. 

Ham was frightened; not of the Indians, 
but that he might fail in this, his first in- 
dependent mission. Then his Army career 
would be ruined. Worse, a lot of men and 
old women would lose their lives. The 
younger women like Georgienne—“Damn!” 
he fretted, starting out to inspect the pickets. 

He wished he could strengthen them and 


send out another patrol, but he hadn't the 


men, only a measly score, and they were 
dog-tired. Those off duty were ordered to 
sleep in their clothes, but beyond that he 
hadn’t the heart to go. He undertook a 
scout by himself, heard squinch-owls all 
about him, and finally reached his tent con- 
vinced that his hair had turned white. 

Sleep would not come. Worry. With only 
coat and cap removed he lay listening to 
the river, the frogs, and the squinch-owls. 
He thought a lot about strategy and tactics, 
and a lot more about Georgienne. Was she 
promised to Trouro? He tried to figure how 
a lieutenant’s pay and allowances might be 
stretched to support a wife. Along toward 
morning he rose. He understood that In- 
dians usually attacked just before daybreak, 
and— 

“Howdy, Bub,” Sinco said, sauntering 
up. “Them war-whoops has made their 
medicine. There is quite a smear of “em 
up yonder in a walnut grove.” 

“Sergeant!” Ham bawled, clawing his 
chin-strap into place and drawing saber. 
“Fall in the men! Rifles, belts and bayonets!’ 

“Now take it easy, Bub,” Sinco advised. 
“Jest call in yer outposts to a line along the 
edge of the bluff each side of the fort. I've 
tolt Joutel, and he’s a-musterin’ the Frenchies 
with guns. We'll help ye stand the Injuns 
off.” 

“Stand ’em off hell! While I’m in com- 
mand here, Sinco, no Indian gets within 
musket range of the crest of that bluff. Pm 
going to attack.” 

With a sigh Sinco leaned on his rifle, 
glanced at the brightening eastern sky and 
wagged his head. “Trouble with you sojers 
is, Bub, you’re all spunk an’ no gumption. 
For forty years I been out-guessin’ an’ out- 
fightin’ war-whoops, an’ I still got my hair. 


read in a book writ back in Washington by 
some pot-belly with pipe-clayed brains,” 


GO the land a greenish dawn was sift- 
ing, and the street was filling with both 
men and women, all chattering like a mess 
of squirrels at nutting time. Ham’s annoy- 
ance increased. “I know what I’m doing, 
Sinco,” he snapped, turning toward his ten 
men now formed up before the tents. 

Then he ran smack into Georgienne, her 
papa and Trouro. Le maire was packing a 
rusty muskatoon. Trouro had his cynical 
smile and, of all things, a sword. Geor- 
gienne had her eyes on Ham, and the eyes 
showed concern. 

“I’ve heard what you plan to do,” she 
said breathlessly, touching his arm. “Some 
of your men may be killed. Is it really 
necessary?” 

“Of course he must attack,” Trouro 
smiled. “The military enjoy dramatics, even 
when they're trembling in their boots. Do 
not delay him.” 

“FI fix your flint when I get back!” Ham 
raged. 

“If you get back,” Trouro jeered. “And 
if you intend that as a challenge, I gladly 
accept. Swords it shall be.” ` 

Then a spatter of shots fired by the 
pickets was heard, and Ham started his out- 
fit up the steep road that climbed the bluff., 
Behind them straggled the Frenchmen with 
their miscellany of weapons. 

Just below the crest he halted, sent the 
orderly to tell the pickets (save those at 
the river) to join the line as it moved for- 
ward. “Sinco,” he said. “Take charge of the 
rabble. Hold them on a line with the fort, 
and don’t let them shoot us.” 

Sinco nodded and spat. “Aw right, Bub. 
Good luck. And if ye should come back, 
don’t leave Trouro badger ye into no sword 
fight. I hear he’s went to school in Paris 
and is quite a fencer.” 

Briskly the infantry went over the crest, 
deployed, and moved forward as though 
on parade. The firing had stopped. There 
wasn't a sound except for the swish of knee- 
high oats against the marching legs. The 
sun, just topping the trees, glinted on the 
slanting fixed bayonets. 

When the driven-back pickets had fallen 
in on the flanks, Ham again fixed his eyes 
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on the walnut grove ahead, Came a puff 
of smoke stabbed with red. A roar. A 
musket ball kicked up the earth beside him. 
But regulars weren’t to be thus outsmarted. 
Militia, now, would all blaze away at once, 
and be caught with empty guns when the 
Indians— - 


Zipp! One of a shower of arrows tore 


off Ham’s left shoulder-knot. Then hell let 
out for recess; and the grove spewed yelps, 
arrows and more lead. 

With saber in left hand and pistol in 
right, Ham was running forward toward the 
rail fence at the edge of the clearing. There 
he’d halt, order the odd numbers to fire a 
volley. As yet he hadn’t even seen an Indian, 
but—‘‘Cripus!” he gasped, staggering. 

_ When he next opened his eyes he had to 
blink several times before he could see 
clearly that the man kneeling beside him was 
his sergeant. “It’s all over, sir,” the sergeant 
grinned. “They've done skedaddled.” 

“What hit me?” Ham demanded, sitting 


up. 


HE sergeant hefted a war-club, a smooth 

fist-size stone bound into the cleft of a 
short wood handle. “This, sir. A big buck 
riz out’n the weeds by the fence, throwed 
it an’ pulled foot. Hadn’t been fer your 
hefty leather cap—” 

“Any casualties?” Fingering the deep 
dent in his headgear Ham got to his feet. 

“McKeevy, sir. Stopped an arrer. Goree 
an’ Smithers is helpin’ him back.” 

Like a chill dank wind depression hit 
Ham, Holstering his pistol! which the ser- 
geant had picked up, he brought his saber 
to the carry. “Form up for the march back,” 
he ordered wearily. 

At the crest of the bluff the home guard 
was waiting, and greeted the attackers with 
a cheer, pressing so close that the little col- 
umn had to halt, “Bow! Bon!” declared le 
maire, throwing an arm across Ham's 
shoulders. 

Ham wanted to tell the mush-heads to 
shut up, but he couldn’t trust his voice. With 
lips tight he jerked away from le maire and 
shouldered through to where McKeevy had 
been laid on the grass at the shady side of 
the fort. The priest was bending over Mc- 
Keevy; and standing nearby, Goree and 
Smithers were sleeving sweat from their 
faces, 
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Ham knew they were eyeing him, knew 
that his face was working, but he didn’t care. 
He'd been a plain damned fool, ignoring an 
older head’s advice and chasing off like an 
addle-headed pup. He could have done as 
well or better by heeding Sinco. Now he'd 
likely got a man killed needlessly. Had it 
only been him. But no, he couldn’t even 
get a proper wound, just hit in the head by 
a thrown tock, like a kid in an alley fight. 

Now the priest was looking at him too. 
“Do not worty, my boy,” the priest said. 
“He will be all right. I will care for him 
in my house.” 

Another cheer went up from the civilians 
near enough to hear. “Bub!” Sinco yelled, 
slapping Ham’s back. “You done good! I 
never did see Injuns scare like that: The 
way you went at ‘em, marchin’ along with 
less’n twenty men behind you, that war dam’ 
foolishness but is what done it. They likely 
figured they’d miscounted, or that the whole 
Army had come up in the night and you was 
jest the skirmish line of a wholesale attack. 
They won't stop nowhere short of Ioway. 
You sure bluffed ’em.” 

“I think he’s all bluf,” Trouro sneered, 
elbowing Sinco aside. 

“Mister,” Ham said grimly, shucking cap 
and coat and hardware. “If you're spoiling 
for a fight I don’t see why you don’t go over. 
and help Napoleon, but if you want to be 
knocked stiffer’n a dead weasel right here—” 

“Swords,” Trouro smiled, drawing his 
own as the gaping farmers drew back. 
“Defend yourself.” 

Ham was small shakes as a swordsman 
but he had no out. Taking his saber which 
Sinco handed him he came on guard. 

Trouro’s blade flashed. He thrust. The 
thrust was parried. Then Ham cut and cut 
again at the frilled white shirt, and might as 
well have been slashing at a stone wall. 

He remembered that Sinco had warned 
him of Trouro’s skill, and certainly Trouro 
had it, With pistols now or fists— 

Feint and lunge. The lunge would be 
parried and he'd lunge again desperately, 
for only while he could maintain this fierce 
attack was his life safe. The moment it 
slackened, the Frenchman’s blade—swift 
and deadly as a ope snake—would 
dart forward and kill him. This was no 
mere duel but a finish fight, That was clear 
now, starkly clear. 
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Beating against Trouro’s blade Ham 
thrust over, then under, his superior strength 
but poor compensation for his lesser skill. 
Sweat was rolling into his eyes. Almost 
tuckered when he'd started, he couldn’t keep 
this up much longer. Then— 

Harshly the steel edges clashed, and only 
barely did he beat aside the thrust that 
would have been his end. Body to body 
now; then the blades ack gr apart and 
Ham, almost exhausted, tried desperately to 
cover himself. 

As the Frenchman’s point ripped across 
Ham’s right hand his agonized fingers 
loosed their hold on the saber’s grip, and the 
saber dangled from the leather thong about 
his wrist. / 


OT a little fagged himself, Trouro was 
slow stepping in for the coup de grace. 
Regripping his saber Ham went at it again; 
and so wild and furious was his onslaught 
that the surprised Frenchman gave ground. 
He tripped, went down. His sword flew 
from his hand. In a split second Ham, 
swaying dizzily, stood over him. 

“That war a right smart scrap, Bub,” 
Sinco chortled. “Seems as how Ferd’nand 
got the wrong sow by the ear, and—” 

Just then a small blond tornado split the 
crowd and stopped before Ham. He began 
to stammer some excuse for the second fool- 
ishness his hot head‘had got him into that 
day, but Georgienne was talking faster and 
Jouder than he was, and in French which he 
couldn’t understand. Taking his foot off 
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Trouro’s middle Ham withdrew to the far 
side of the fort where there wasn’t any- 
one. 

He could hear Georgienne continue her 
sputtering, and supposed she was getting 
Trouro to his feet, dusting him off, con- 
soling him. 

Leaning against the crumbling stone wall 
Ham stared dully at the blood drying on his 
cut fingers. He’d sure played hell, being so 
short-tempered and pig-headed. He'd nearly 
got McKeevy killed, and if he hadn’t let 
Trouro bait him into a ruckus there might 
have been a chance that Georgienne—No, 
that wasn’t likely. Georgienne hadn’t been 
the least interested in him. She’d just been 
making the squash-head jealous, and— 

Oh-oh! Here she was again. Ham braced 
himself to withstand another salvo of hell- 
to-the handle. But Georgienne didn’t say a 
word, just stood looking at him. 

“Miss Georgienne,” he said. “I’m sorry 
I lost my temper and mussed him up.” 

“He deserved it,” she declared, tossing 
her head. “Papa and I are tired of his strut- 
ting about like a turkey gobbler, and—” 

“But—” Ham jerked erect. “Aren't you 
going to marry him?” 

Georgienne’s eyes widened. “Him? 
Pouff! It is you I would like to marry, Mister 
Lieutenant Hamilton Morris. That I knew 
the minute I first saw you fly into one of 
your beautiful rages—” 

Georgienne quit talking, for Ham had 
gathered her in and put her lips to better 
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‘THE Lone Train 
By RAY PALMER TRACY 


OR the first time in twenty-four 

months of cold tracking a trail, 

now sixteen years old, Twilight 

Chase encountered what he con- 

sidered a recent clue. It was an 

item in a five-year-old Lodgegrass news- 

paper. The cdok on the Rafter-M cow outfit, 

where the tall cowboy had been riding a few 

weeks, had found a bundle of newspapers 

in an attic and used them to wrap up 

lunches. The item was enough to cause 

Twilight w draw his time and head for 
Lodgegrass. 

Although it was an overcast night, the 
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trail straddling the rugged spur of the east- 
ern Oregon Blue Mountains was well de- 
fined. Roman-nose, the big roan that had 
worked his way from Texas along with 
Twilight, since the skeleton identified as 
that of Ben Chase had turned up and 
changed half a generation of thinking, fol- 
lowed it easily. 

The cowboy rode down into the foot- 
hills. He reached a point where he could 
gaze across a dark rolling plain to the scat- 
tered lights of the town to which he was 
going. 

Even as he looked at the jewel-like 


The Bar-2 and the Pitchfork Used the Same Road 
for the First Ten Miles 


twinkles, trying to estimate their distance, 
they were blotted out. Twenty minutes later, 
he was wrapped in a chilling mist driving in 
from the east. Roman-nose plodded steadily 
through it. Soon, right and left, Twilight 
saw the lights of Lodgegrass cutting dim 
paths of brightness, like harbor beacons 
gleaming through a fog to outline a 
channel. 

A lighted lantern moving across a wide, 
open doorway located the livery stable. Twi- 
light turned in the door and stepped down. 
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Jock Arnold, a stooped, elderly man with 
drooping mustaches, came forward with the 
lantern held high. His mild gaze traveled 
over the big man in the worn, wet clothing, 
and with a black-handled gun riding easily 
in a low swung holster. 

The face of the cowboy was roughly 
molded and little drops of water glistened 
on a stubble of sandy beard. Deep lines were 
engraved in the mahogany hued face. Still 
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gray eyes were set well back under sandy 
brows, and looked out with a chill that was 
surprisingly mixed with the hint of a shal- 
lowly buried smile. 

Jock sensed this man would want to care 
for his horse himself. , 

“Put him in this stall,” he said. 

Twilight stripped off his hull and bridle, 
wiped Roman-nose dry and fed him. 

“Where's the hotel?” he asked, 

“Up the street one block. Building's got 
a balcony around it. Bill Trine runs it.” 

Twilight pae up his trail-roll, went out 
the door and turned up the street. He found 
the hotel with the fluttering, sparrow-like 
Bill Trine back of the desk in the little 
lobby. 

“Room?” he asked. 

Bill Trine, with a pecking motion, shoved 
the dog-eared register toward him and 
dropped a key on the counter. 

“Number eight at the head of the stairs. 
That will be fifty cents.” 

Twilight registered and paid. 

“Go up now?” 

“Eat first. Where?” 

“Don’t waste words, do you? Too late for 
my dining room. Chinaman John runs an 
all night counter one door north of the Gem 
saloon. Them’s the Gem’s lights you see 
across the street.” 


Teen dropped his trail roll in a 
corner and crossed the thoroughfare 
through the mist. A drink would drive the 
chill out of his bones and set him up right 
for a steak at Chinaman John’s. He shoved 
through the swinging doors. 

The Gem was a big saloon, the floor 
sprinkled with sawdust. The bar was on the 
north side. Opposite were card tables. 
Ranged along the wall were various gam- 
bling games, none in operation. 

Evidently it was an off night. Not even 
one of the card tables was filled. At the far 
end of the bar, four booted and spurred 
riders, each wearing two guns, were drink- 
ing togethet. At the other end of the bar 
was a lone cowboy. He was a slight, wiry 
young man with a turned up nose and a 
face molded to be pleasant. Just now it was 
red with anger. ; 

The atmosphere between the two ends 
of the bar crackled with tension. Twilight 
ignored it and pushed to the vacant center. 
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“Whiskey,” he ordered and sized up the 
match-like bartender, instantly disliking his 
pasty complexion and sly, yellowish eyes. By 
the looks of him “Twilight judged he was 
suppressing a desire to laugh at something 
excruciatingly funny. 

“Slats,” one of the four at the lower end 
of the bar, called out, “‘give the crew of the 
Bar-2 a drink on the Pitchfork.” 

“Slats,” said the cowboy at the upper end 
of the bar, “tell the ramrod of the Pitch- 
fork, the crew of the Bar-2 can buy their 
own drinks.” : 

There was a snicker among the bunched 
four. The red reached the ears of the lone 
drinker, but he determinedly kept faced 
straight ahead. 

Twilight deliberately appraised the four 
at the lower end of the bar. One was a 
slender man with huge ears that stood out 
from his head like those of a bat. Where his 
hat was pushed back was a line of thinning 
hair. The man beside him was chunky and 
broad-faced, while his eyes were so squinted 
Twilight couldn’t determine the color. Num- 
ber three was of average size with a retreat- 
ing chin and an expression of which a 
weasel could be justly proud. ` 

All of them wore two guns and were of 
the vicious type usually found mixed in mur- 
ders and lawless intrigues down on the bor- 
der. It was a surprise to Twilight to find 
their kind this far north. 

The fourth man, the one who had acted 
as spokesman, was even bigger than Twi- 
light, although not so wide of shoulder. 
There was plenty of power in him and the 
annoying arrogance of a reckless hombre 
who considers no law but his own desires. 

In a manner he was good-looking with 
brown hair and a skin that tanned to a 
smooth golden color. His eyes were blue and 
the evil in them was plain to be read by one 
experienced with the border breed. 

“Ain't you got no manners, Charley?” 
inquired this head thug. 

There was no answer, so the big man 
continued, tauntingly, ‘‘Charley Fagan, eh? 
“You've got a good resounding Irish name. 
Tell me, Charley, was your paw and maw 
from the romantic auld sod?” 

It was so evident that these four vicious 
characters wete trying to goad Charley 
Fagan into an explosion of temper, Twi- 
light began to get interested. 
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The swinging doors flapped. Slat’s eyes 
bugged, while the other four men at the 
lower end of the bar faced the door with 
slack-jawed amazement. Twilight turned to 
see what was so overpowering. 


A TALL, regal-looking woman of around 
forty with the marks of the open range 
on her, was standing just inside the door. 
She wore a flannel shirt open at the throat 
revealing a firm, round pa The sleeves 
were rolled up over elbows of arms that 
appeared hard and strong in spite of no 
bunches of muscle to mar their smooth- 
ness. Spurred boots showed from under an 
ankle length divided skirt, and she wore 
competence like a striking mantle. 

In this era no nice woman ever entered a 
saloon. Yet Twilight never had a moment's 
doubt but what this was a woman of com- 
plete respectability. Neither did he think 
she had blundered into the Gem by ac- 
cident. 

The level gaze of her deep, dark eyes 
swept down the bar and came to rest on the 
four staring at her. Swiftly she walked to- 
ward them and stopped in front of the big 
man. 
“Jess Long,” she said, “because you’re 
foreman for Jack Willard’s Pitchfork ranch, 
it doesn’t give you the rights of God. I’ve 
told you once to keep away from Nita.” 

“Now, Mrs. Morton,” grinned Jess, “why 
tell me? Why don’t you talk to Nita?” 

“Maybe you can’t understand plain Eng- 
lish,” Mrs, Morton ignored the taunt. ‘‘Per- 
haps what I said needs an exclamation 
point.” She swung a hard hand. It popped 
against Long’s cheek and left a flaming 
print. “Next time you won't get off so easy!” 
She turned on her heel and started for the 
door. 

A roar of fury burst from Jess Long. His 
fists balled and he took a long stride after 
Mrs. Morton. Then stopped in frustration. 

“I can’t hit a woman!” he growled as 
though astonished at his own gentlemanly 
restraint. However, his kind required a sacri- 
ficial victim to atone for a humiliation. The 
urge took no account that the victim might 
be guiltless. Jess glared around for one and 
his eyes lighted on Charley Fagan. Charley 
was perfect and fitted right in with the pur- 
pose toward which he had been working 
when interrupted. “That no hit business 
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don’t go for the Bar-2 heip!” he roared and 
charged for the slim puncher. 

Fagan had turned when Mrs. Morton 
came in and he stood gaping with the others. 
He didn’t have time to avoid Jess’ rush. Be- 
fore he could leap away from the bar into 
the open where he could use his unusual 
agility, Jess clipped him on the head and 
he had to cling to the bar for support. 

Another blow would have stretched him 
on the floor. Mrs. Morton, realizing her 
responsibility, rushed Jess and knocked him 
off balance. 

“Marsh! Daly!” snapped Jess. “Grab this 
old hellcat and hold her where she can see 
what her damned miserable disposition got 
her help into! Sawyer, get to the door and 
keep Fagan from ducking out!” 

Bat-ears and Weasel-face dove for Mrs. 
Morton. Each grabbed an arm and dragged 
her away from Jess. Squint-eyes hurled his 
heavy body between Fagan and the door. 
But Fagan, dazed from Jess’ blow, was still 
clinging to the bar. Jess made for him again. 

This was no quarrel of Twilight's. But 
according to that ald newspaper item, Jack 
Willard was the name of the man he 
thought might turn out to be the Nick 
Scoville he had been trailing so long. Should 
that prove true, here was a chance to get a 
set-in with a bold enemy of the man. It 
would give him a needed base from which 
to operate. 


To was the excuse Twilight made to 
himself. Deeper than that was some- 
thing else. He despised men like Jess Long 
who brutally mistreated a victim just to give 
rein to a sadistic spite. Almost automatically, 
he started up the bar. 

“Lookout for the bartender, cowboy!’ 
yelled Mrs. Morton. 

Twilight pivoted. 

Slats was leaning over the bar, a bung- 
starter swishing in a treacherous blow. 

Twilight ducked. Slats, missing his tar- 
get, spun off balance, exposing his jaw. 
Lifting one from his boot-tops, Twilight 
picked the bartender from his feet and 
tucked him away on the floor for a long, 
deep slumber., 

“Lookout behind you, Jess!” chorused 
Marsh and Daly as Twilight made for the 
Pitchfork ramrod again. 

Jess swung around. 
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“Sawyer, look after Fagan a couple min- 
utes!” he ordered, “It won't take me longer 
than that to bend this range tramp’s long 
nose out of my business!” He made for Twi- 
light, his fists weaving eagerly. 

Twilight stepped aside on light feet. He 
shot a blow to Jess’ stomach that whoshed 
the wind out of the big man, but failed to 
slow him up. The powerful ramrod turned 
like a dancer and caught Twilight on the 
neck with a blow that staggered him. 

“I heard the Bar-2 was importing tough 
hands to fight the Pitchfork,” Jess taunted. 
“You're one tough hand that will be soft- 
ened up by the time I finish with you!” He 
swished a wicked hook. 


WILIGHT let the blow slide over his 

shoulder and whipped in a right cross 
that lifted the big man up on his toes and 
sent him crashing against the bar. 

“Ha! Ha!” jeered Mrs. Morton. “You 
look kind of puny, Jess. Bet you five dollars 
this cowboy knocks you kicking and makes 
you gibber uncle like the yellow-back you 
are!” 

Stung, Jess lost his head and rushed Twi- 
light before he had fully recovered, which 
was what the shrewd woman was trying to 
prod him into doing. He got a blow to the 
heart that dropped him to his knees. 

Twilight eyed him carefully. He half ex- 
pected Jess to go for his gun and was pre- 
pared. Also, he tried to keep his eye on the 
spot where Slats might pop up any second 
and deal himself back into the game. 

Then there were Fagan and Sawyer who 
were milling furiously. Fagan, recovered 
from that first underhanded attack by Jess, 
was giving away thirty pounds and handing 
Sawyer a beautiful pasting. The gunman 
was in trouble and breaking ground with 
every punch. 

“Lace it to him, Charley!’ encouraged 
Mrs. Morton. “A white man can lick such 
scum at any turn in the road. If either one 
of these polecats who’re hanging on my 
arms will let go, I'll spot him a free punch 
and then beat his brains out, if any!” There 
came the sound of struggle as she made 
what she must have known was a futile at- 
tempt to break away. Anyhow, she was keep- 
ing her men occupied, doing her share to 
win the battle. 

Jess reeled to his feet. He shook his head 
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dazedly and took a couple staggering steps, 
seemingly having a time focusing his eyes 
enough to spot his enemy. Then, suddenly, 
he leaped and shot in a blow. Twilight 
found himself on the floor, lights rocketing 
about him. 

Mrs. Morton’s shrill warning, “Lookout, 
cowboy he’s going to kick you!” penetrated 
his fogged brain and he rolled. He felt the 
wind from the big boot aimed at his face. 
The bar rail stopped him rolling. Reaching 
up, he grabbed the bar and dragged himself ` 
upright. 

Through a haze he saw Jess charging in 
to finish him. Sliding his elbows over the 
bar for leverage, he lifted his feet with 
knees bent. Then he straightened his legs 
with all his power, and kicked the big 
Pitchfork man halfway across the room. 

By the time Jess caught his balance and 
came rushing back, Twilight had recovered 
and was away from the bar, although he pre- 
tended to be on rubbery legs. Shamming was 
a game two could play. 

Jess fell for his own trick. He rushed in, 
wide open, intent only on landing a final 
blow. 

With perfect timing, Twilight swiveled 
on the balls of his feet and swung a round- 
house right that had curtains printed on it 
even before it smacked with a meaty whack 
on the point of Jess’ heavy jaw. It lifted the 
ramrod a foot off the floor. He went down 
on his face, out cold. 

Twilight didn’t kid himself that the fight 
was completely won. There were the two 
gunmen holding Mrs. Morton. They might 
break away and go for their weapons, using 
the woman as a shield, 

Once, in a logging camp where he had 
followed a false trail, Twilight had seen a 
foreman perform on a bully with a big fol- 
lowing. Having whipped his man, he was 
faced with angry partisans. His strategy was 
simple and effective. He bounded toward 
them, leaping high in the air with his arms 
stiff and hooked, resembling a terrifying 
demon about to come down on his enemies 
with crushing power. The psychological ef- 
fect of the spectacular and unexpected scat- 
tered the crowd. Twilight remembered that 
now. 

Jess had hardly hit the floor before he 
Jet out a blood curdling yell. His arms bent 
into stiff, threatening hooks, he leaped high 
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in the air. With high bounds he made for 
oF ea holding Mrs. Morton. 

e eyes of Marsh and Daly popped. 
Both let go of the woman and went out the 
door with one concerted lunge. 

Sawyer, with Fagan in pursuit, was close 
behind them. Mrs. Morton thoughtfully 
stuck out her foot for Sawyer to trip over. 
He plunged head first after the others into 
the rain and wet of the street. 


ESS LONG was still unconscious on the 

floor. Twilight stepped to the bar and 
looked over it. Slats was sitting up, a dazed 
expression in his eyes. He hadn't yet re- 
membered what had happened. 

“We'd better get out of here and hit for 
the Bar-2, Charley,” said Mrs. Morton. 
“Those thugs might get over their stampede 
and come back.” She turned to Twilight. “I 
don’t know who you are, mister, but I do 
know you pack a real wallop. Thanks for 
using it to help Charley and me.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Twilight. __ 

“I don’t suppose it would be any use ask- 
ing if you want a job. Men like you are al- 
ways snapped up quick. But if by any 
miracle you do want work, there’s a fore- 
man’s place for you on the Bar-2.” 

“I might take you up on that,” said Twi- 
light, “although I’m not ready to give an 
answer now.” 

“If you decide to give us a try, anyone 
can tell you how to get to the spread. Think 
it over carefully.” 

“TI keep it in mind.” 

“Yes. And you better keep your hand 
close to that gun of yours when you're pass- 
ing dark doorways.” Mrs. Morton warned. 
“That's the price you'll pay for bucking 
Jack Willard and his man Friday. Once 
more, many thanks for the help you gave 
us. 

“Tt was a pleasure,” said Twilight. 

“Come on, Charley.” Mrs. Morton strode 
from the saloon as though she owned it. 
Charley followed at her heels. 

“That,” said Twilight aloud, “is one 
amazing woman.” 

He went to the bar, picked up his ne- 
glected glass and tossed off his drink. He 
then went out just as Jess Long sighed and 
showed other signs of returning life. 

Following down the plank walk, Twi- 
light turned into Chinaman John’s. The 
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moon face of the oriental behind the counter 
it. the spotlessly clean place wrinkled into a 
grin so wide, it closed his almond-shaped 
eyes to the merest slits. 

“You have steak,” he stated more than 
asked. 

“A good thick one, well done, smothered 
in onions and with plenty fried potatoes.” 

“I fix special on the house.” The China- 
man went to the meat box and got out a 
wonderful looking steak. 

“What do you mean, ‘on the house?’ in- 
quired Twilight. 

“You fliend of Mrs. Morton’s.” 

“News sure does add up and multiply 
itself in a hurry around here. I never even 
heard of Mrs. Morton till ten minuttes ago.” 

“Alasame you fliend of Mrs. Morton,” in- 
sisted the Chink. 

Twilight waited, but there was no further 
explanation. He ate the steak, the best he 
had had in months, and washed the meal 
down with three cups of coffee. And he 
couldn’t pay a.cent. 

“You punch Jack Willard on nose, I give 
you two steaks on house,” was all that ques- 
tioning brought forth. 

Twilight eyed him curiously. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“I no like.” 

“Better not let Jess Long hear that,” 
warned Twilight; “he might slit your 
throat.” 

Chinaman John reached under the cougter 
and came up with a wide, razor-sharp 
cleaver with a blade a foot long. He gazed 
at it lovingly and then returned it to its 
handy place. 

“Maybe,” he said. 

Twilight had seen a lot of Chinamen, 
but only a few of this stamp. This sort were 
bad medicine to monkey with. It was good 
to have a competent friend in a place as 
public as this. He thanked the Chinaman 
for the meal and started back to the hotel. 


ACK WILLARD closed the door of his 
safe in the office of his Lodgegrass Gen- 
eral Store. Over the portal of the safe his 
name, and his name alone, appeared in gold 
leaf. The name of Deke Morton, the store’s 
founder, and later the senior partner of 
Willard’s, was gone as though it had never 
been. 
Heavy bodied with short, powerful arms, 
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and legs to match, Willard appeared under 
average height until an average man stood 
beside him. Then it was apparent he was 
only a couple inches under six feet. 

His face fitted his body, in that it had 
weight. With his big mouth forming the top 
of a square with his short jaw as a base, and 
a broad nose, the picture was one of bull- 
headedness and bull strength. Then there 
was a pair of icy blue eyes that peered out 
of round sockets with a searching pene- 
tration that suggested a ruthless intelligence. 

Willard listened a moment. Out in the 
store he could hear faint, regular breathing. 
Tony Melody, his moronic, deadly little gun- 
man bodyguard, was catching a few winks 
of sleep on a cot behind a counter. 

Safe, and alone in his office, he could 
relax the unending watchfulness of his steps 
on his way to power. He leaned back in his 
swivel chair and smiled as he admired his 
name, his final name—there had been many 
others—in gold leaf. It was a high step of 
achievement, symbolic of his rise in the 
world. 

There were no regrets over the crimes he 
had committed to further his interests. In 
his philosephy, the prizes of life went to 
the strong; the defeats to the weak. There 
were a couple more important steps for him 
to take and then he could see nothing to 
prevent him from collecting wealth and 
power with the ease of a snowball collecting 
snow as it rolled down a hill. 

Big easy-going Deke Morton had had the 
golden touch. In spite of being rooked out 
of half the store and then murdered and 
robbed of a small fortune in cash, he had 
left an imposing estate—the Bar-2 cow out- 
fit and a fat bank account—that Willard 
had earmarked for his own. 

Besides his widow, Deke left a twenty- 
year-old daughter, Nita, a keen beautiful 
model of her mother at that age; and Wil- 
lard was an eligible bachelor of thirty-eight. 

Mrs. Morton had never trusted him. And 
Willard was aware that at present he did 
not rate very high with Nita. It didn’t 
worty him. He was establishing himself as 
a public-spirited citizen such as Deke had 
been. Also he was secretly putting pressure 
on the Bar-2. He held the winning hand. 
All he needed was a little time. 

Full of well-being and pleasant plans 
for the future, Willard got his hat and 


stood before the mirror before putting it 
on. His blond, wavy hair gave him a de- 
ceptive boyish appearance that he admired 
so much he hated to cover the asset with a 
hat. It should help him with Nita, when 
she had been softened up enough to listen 
to reason. 

He buckled on his guns, for he was riding 
out to the ranch tonight to confer with 
Rustler Slim, chief of the Cragie outlaws. 
He had an arrangement with Slim to sell > 
him so many head of Pitchfork cows each 
week at market prices, provided an equal 
number of Bar-2 cows were turned over to 
him at the same time as a bonus. 

Soon as a delivery had been made and the 
outlaws were well beyond pursuit, Willard 
made loud cries to Sheriff Pell Riley that he 
had been robbed. The sheriff who owed his 
office and amazing prosperity to Willard, 
raised a great dust going after the rustlers. 
Nothing ever came of it. 

Mrs. Morton kicked up a more disturbing 
muss. Loudly and often, she accused Willard 
of knowing where her cows were going. 
However, according to a supposedly un- 
biased authority, Willard was also losing 
cattle. Knowing how Mrs. Morten hated 
Willard, the people of Lodgegrass made 
generous allowances for her accusations. 

Finally, Mrs. Morton moved her herd 
away from the range adjoining the Pitch-, 
fork to La Fever prairie. It made it ex- 
tremely difficult for Willard and his crew 
to deliver Bar-2 bonus cows. But it had to 
be done or the whole deal would fall 
through and the pressure he was putting on 
the Mortons would be eased. 

Willard was about to call Tony, blow 
out the office light and leave, when there 
came a knock at the side doer. 

He wasn’t expecting anyone. His hand 
dropped to a gun. 

Tony Melody, brought out of his hair- 
trigger sleep, appeared in the store door- 
way like an alert, evil little shadow. His 
pinched, flat face and glittering eyes so 
resembled those of a rattlesnake, one ex- 
pected him to exhibit fangs. His slender 
hands hovered over his deadly guns. He was 
ready and eager to trade lead with anyone ` 
on earth, sincerely believing he had no peer 
in speed. 

Willard saw that Tony was set and turned 
back to the door. 
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“Who is it?” he demanded. 

“Me, Jess.” 

Wondering what had brought Jess here, 
when they had settled everything not an 
hour ago, he threw the bolt and stood to one 
side while the Pitchfork foreman entered. 

Jess’ face was a and swollen and his 
eyes glinted murderously. 

Willard’s cold gaze traveled over him. 
Jess, he saw, had taken a bad beating. He 
didn’t allow his surprise to show. He didn’t 
think there was a man in the country other 
than himself who could stand up to his 
foreman. 

“What happened to you?” he demanded, 

Jess looked past Willard. He hated to 
talk of his failures in front of the vicious 
little gun slinger. He read into Tony’s disin- 
terested aloofness an attempt to maintain an 
attitude of contempt. At times like this he 
always expected Tony to make sarcastic 
comment. Tony never did and Jess con- 
cluded it was because Tony secretly feared 
him as much as he feared Tony. His eyes 
came back to Willard. 


“Mrs. Morton is importing gunmen,” he ` 


said. It was a sincere statement. There 
didn’t seem to be any other explanation. 
“Ed Marsh, Heck Daly and Duke Sawyer 
and I were in the Gem saloon hoarawin’ 
Charley Fagan into giving us an excuse to 
get him out of the way, when Mrs. Morton 
come bustin’ in and slapped my face.” He 
touched his cheek where fingerprints were 
still visible. 


“How’s that?” Willard was as stunned 


as the others had been. “You mean Gert 
Morton come right in the saloon?” 

“You could have downed me with a harsh 
word,” nodded Jess. “She was on the prod 
because I took Nita to a dance. That's what 
she claimed. Just the same, there was a big 
bruiser of a cowpoke standin’ handy at the 
bar ready to back her up when she clouted 
me. 
“I didn’t figger him for a Bar-2 man, not 
right off, or`it would have turned out dif- 
ferent. It was when I saw I had an excuse 
to go after Fagan and made for him that 
the big cowpoke tipped his hand. As I 
went past him, he swung and knocked me 
dizzy. Before I quit seein’ stars he piled on 
me and finished the job.” 

Willard knew Jess very well indeed, 
Proud of his strength, Jess would never 
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admit he had been whipped in a fair-fight. 
Willard was confident that that was what 
had happened. 

“What was Marsh, Daly and Sawyer 
doing while you were getting a cleaning?” 
he asked. 

“Quick as I got hit, I told off Marsh and 
Daly to hold Mrs. Morton. I sicked Sawyer 
onto Fagan; and I’m damned if that little 
squirt of a Bar-2 puncher didn’t give Sawyer 
one hell of a trimmin’!” 

Willard’s cold eyes gave no hint of what 
was going on back of them. He was smiling 
inside. For a man who had been knocked 
dizzy by a treacherous blow, Jess had made 
a lot of logical arrangements immediately 
after. 

The Pitchfork forces had fared hard, but 
none of it displeased Willard. Jess had been 
throwing his weight around lately. For some 
time he had been heading for a slapping 
down. Willard didn’t like the way he was 
shining up to Nita, and especially the way 
Nita seemed to be going for him. The girl 
was his, only he hadn’t reached the point 
of taking her. This ought to slow Jess down. 

“You find out who the new Morton hand 
is?” he asked. 

“I never laid eyes on him before, and 
neither had Slats. No one called him by 
name. Anyway, he’s pretty near as big as 
me and plenty tough.” 

“He go out to the Bar-2?” 

“Not yet. He’s eating at Chinaman 
John’s.” 

“Probably’ll stop at the hotel a day or so 
as a blind. We’ll drop over and see if he’s 
registered before I go out to the ranch.” 
Willard blew out the light and they left the 
office, followed by Tony. 

They crossed the street to avoid passing 
close to Chinaman John’s, and entered the 
hotel. Willard picked up the register and 
looked down at the one new name on the 
page. Written in a somehow flaunting hand 
was, “Twilight Chase, Rondo, Texas.” 


ILLARD stared at it. Wild anger 
surged through him. The buried past 
was resurrecting. The last time he had seen 
Twilight Chase, Twilight had been eight- 
years-old, and Willard, then Nick Scoville. 
had just murdered Ben Chase, Twilight's 
father. ; 
That had been Willard’s first big crime. 
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Ben Chase, trail boss for the great Questa 
herd, was bringing back the sale money 
from Abilene. Young Nick had ridden with 
him and shot him in the back. 

Even dying, Ben Chase had put a builet 
into Willard’s shoulder. Unable to flee, he 
had still managed to bury Chase and drag 
himself to a doctor in Rondo. His story that 
Ben Chase had skipped to Mexico with the 
money, and that he had nearly lost his own 
life trying to prevent him, seemed corro- 
borated, and was accepted. 

After all these years, Twilight Chase, 
Ben's son, was here in Lodgegrass. Some- 
thing had slipped. That Twilight Chase was 
riding the vengeance trail, Willard didn’t 
doubt for a second. And the man was so 
confident, he was openly advertising his 

urpose. 

“What’s the matter, boss?” inquired Jess. 

Willard looked up to find Jess and Bill 
Trine watching him. Only Tony seemed 
uninterested. 

“I was wondering if he really is an im- 
ported gunhand,” he said. 

“What else would bring a man like him 
to Lodgegrass?” asked. Jess. “Of course 
that’s what he is.” He glanced at Bill Trine 
for confirmation. 

Bill gave his head a jerk like a pecking 
sparrow. 

“He looks like one salty hand,” he 
evaded. 

“Tm riding out to the ranch now,” said 
Willard. “Come along as far as the livery 
stable, Jess.” 

As they walked along the dark street, 
Willard held his fury in iron control. 

“We can’t have that man tying up with 
the Bar-2 now. It’s too dangerous,” he said. 
“You get in touch with him and hire him 
for the Pitchfork, even at double tophand 
wages.” 

“And if I can’t hire him?” 

Willard bared his teeth to the dark in a 
wicked grin. His clever mind was function- 
ing. He knew very well he couldn't hire 
Twilight, but he had no intention of letting 
Jess guess his knowledge. 

“Then we'll have to stop him another 
way,” he said. “And it won't do to let him 
get set. Here’s what you do—” 

Jess watched Willard and Tony ride into 
the night. Then he went back to the Gem. 
His three henchmen were waiting for him. 


“The big fathead and his pet scorpion 
have gone out to the ranch,” Jess said. 
“We're to stay in town tonight and—” He 
outlined the plan. “We'll play along with 
the big fathead,” he concluded. “When the 
time comes, we'll collect for our work by 
taking over both the Pitchfork and the 
Bar-2.” 

“When our day comes, I speak for that 
damned Tony,” Marsh put in his bid. His 
jealousy of the deadly gunman so plainly 
only amused Tony, it had ripened into mur- 
derous hatred. 

“Pd sort of spotted him for myself,” said 
Jess, “but I don’t want to be a hog like 
Willard. You can have him,” he generously 
stepped aside. 


P mists were still falling when Twi- 
light left Chinaman John’s and crossed 
to the hotel. When he reached the steps, he 
could look through the narrow lobby win- 
dow. Jess Long was in there talking to Bill 
Trine, With him was a heavy, thick man. 
And standing apart from the pair, con- 
templating a picture on the wall, was a 
snaky, evil little man with two big guns 
tied down to his skinny thighs. The heavy, 
thick man turned to say something to Jess. 

Recognition was instantaneous for Twi- 
light. He had often wondered if sixteen 
years might not change a man so he would 
be hard to identify. But the man he saw 
through the window, was only grown older 
from the hard cowhand, he had last seen 
when he was eight. It was Nick Scoville, 
all right. The first phase of Twilight’s long 
quest was over. 

The cowboy stood watching until Jess and 
the man now known as Willard, started for 
the door, with the little gunman following a 
pace behind. He slipped around to the end 
of the porch out of sight until the three 
drifted up the street to the livery stable. 
Then he entered the lobby. 

Just to make sure he was right, he asked 
Bill Trine, “who was that big, heavy fella 
who just left here with Jess Long and a 
tarantula?” 

“That’s Jess’ boss, owner of the Pitchfork. 
Name’s Jack Willard. The tarantula? Hah! 
Hah! That’s a good name for him. The way 
he sticks I figger he’s Willard’s shadow. 
Goes by the name of Tony Melody.” 

“I had an idea that was Jack Willard. 
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What’s the trouble between him and Mrs. 
Morton? I was in the Gem taking a drink, 
when Mrs. Morton barged in and slapped 
Jess’ chops sideways for edging up to some 
gal named Nita.” 

Bill glanced at ‘Twilight’s skinned 
knuckles, and reflected on Jess Long's swol- 
len face. Twilight also had a bump or two. 
He said, innocently, “So that’s the way Jess 
got battered up.” 

“You ain’t answered my question, or is it 
a secret?” Twilight ignored the hint. 

“Everyone around Lodgegrass knows the 

story,” said Bill. “Deke Morton, Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s husband, used to be the big man of 
the country. The general store was his, and 
so was the Bar-2, the biggest spread in the 
valley. Along eight or ten years ago, Jack 
Willard showed up with capital to invest. 
He bought the Pitchfork, a ran down spread 
joining the Bar-2, and started building it 
up. 
P. Deke was more interested in blooded 
stock than in his store. When Willard, who 
was making a good name for himself, made 
a proposition to go into partnership with 
him in the store and take over the manage- 
ment of it, Deke jumped at the chance. 

“Willard imported Jess Long and his crew 
to run the ranch and took hold of the store. 
Things seemed to be going swell until they 
went into a timber deal together up in the 
pine country. Deke drew a lot of cash from 
the bank and went to meet Willard who was 
waiting for him =. in the timber. It was a 
two-day trip and Deke stopped at a sheep- 
herder’s camp overnight. When he didn’t 
show up, Willard and Jess went hunting 
him. Deke had been murdered and robbed 
in the sheep camp, and the herder, old fella 
named Creep Fisher, was missin’. He still is. 

“Later, it turned out that Deke had se- 
cretly sold his half interest in the store to 
Willard. 

“Mrs. Morton swears Deke never sold his 
interest in the store, but Willard had a bill 
of sale and made it stick. Then Willard tried 
to shine up to Nita Morton, the Morton 
heiress. 

“Instead of falling for Willard, Nita 
seems to have gone overboard for the Pitch- 
fork foreman, Jess Long.” 

“Things are beginning to clear up,” com- 
mented Twilight. “Go on,” 

“There ain't much more. Since Deke was 


murdered, the Bar-2 has been having a lot of 
hard luck. Rustlers are running off stock 
and Mrs. Morton lays it onto Jack Willard. 
That can’t be. The Pitchfork is losing stock 
as well as the Bar-2. There have been some 
shots taken at the Bar-2 punchers and most 
of them have quit, including Tim Glover, 
the foreman. He never did have any guts 
anyhow. About the only real man Mrs, 
Morton’s got left is a kid named Charley 
Fagan.” 

‘Thanks for the information,” acknowl- 
edged Twilight. He picked up his trail roll, 
took his key out of his pocket and went up 
the stairs to room number eight. 

Bill Trine’s bright, birdlike gaze followed 
Twilight. 

“Unless I miss my guess,” he murmured, 
“that jasper knows something about Jack 
Willard. “Unless I’m missing another guess, 
Willard knows who he is and had rather see 
the devil himself coming.” 


j a was in a peculiar state of 
mind as he went to his room. He had 
found his man. Now he was faced with the 
problem of what to do with his success. 

To prove in court that Jack Willard was 
Nick Scoville, and that he had murdered 
Ben Chase and robbed him of the Questa 
beef money, after all these years, was im- 
practicable. It would require long effort, 
and expense Twilight couldn’t meet, and _ 
there might be a sad miscarriage of justice. 

Twilight had evolved a simple plan. 
When he came up with him, all he intended 
to do was get it over to Scoville that he had 
the goods on him and would close in when 
he felt like it. Scoville wouldn't know what 
evidence was against him. That very uncer- 
tainty was bound to force him to take action. 

It was a dangerous plan. Even Twilight 
admitted that. Sceville might have the nerve 
to sit tight until he had an opportunity to 
make another Chase vanish. In this recent 
murder, which in Twilight’s mind bore the 
Scoville brand, he might find something to 
needle his man into taking quick action. 
The quicker the action, the better Twilight 
considered his chances. 

At the desk the next morning, Twilight 
asked Bill Trine, “Know a man around here 
by the name of Walker Record?” $ 

“Used to be a man of that name. He 
wasn't here but a little while before his 
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horse dragged him to death out on the 
range.” 

Twilight was not surprised. 

“Was he working for Jack Willard?” 

“Yes. I believe he was.” 

“I read an old item in a Lodgegrass paper 
where a Walker Record thought he recog- 
nized Willard as an old friend, Ed Lake, 
from Roswell, New Mexico.” 

“I remember that,” said Bill. “Walker 
was telling me about it, and how he couldn't 
get over the resemblance, when the editor 
of the paper come in and listened. He made 
an item of it.” 

“And it was right after that when Record 
had his—er—accident?” 

Bill looked at Twilight queerly. 

“Why, yes, I believe it was.” 

“Hum. And you say this Deke Morton 
was mixed up with Jack Willard, in a man- 
ner of speaking, like Walker Record was, 
when something dropped on him?” 

“Hey, wait a minute. You insinuating 
Jack Willard had something to do with what 
happened to. them fellers?”’ 

Astonishment spread over Twilight's face. 
“Hell no. I was just thinkin’ what a queer 
thing coincidence is. It’s the kind of thing 
that makes suspicious folks wonder about 
perfectly innocent people till practically 
everybody begins to figger there’s a fire 
where the smoke is. Well, I gotta go have 
breakfast.” He went out. 

Bill Trine watched him go. He thought, 
“It is confounded peculiar about them two 
things happening that way.” 

Lyman Travis, the bank bookkeeper, came 
down the stairs. 

“Who's that fella?” he asked, nodding 
out the open door toward Twilight crossing 
the street to Chinaman John’s. 

“Cowboy name of Twiligit Chase from 
Texas,” said Bill. “He beat up Jess Long 
last night, in the Gem saloon. I was just 
talking to him. He inquired about Walker 
Record.” Bill went on and told the rest of 
the conversation. 

“I don’t think he meant anything in par- 
ticular,” said Travis. “Still it zs peculiar.” 
Thoughtfully he went out to eat and re- 
peated what he had heard, unaware that he 
was helping Twilight Chase launch a whis- 
pering campaign. 

Chinaman John made no reference to the 
previous night. He served Twilight his break- 


_ fast. Twilight ate, paid his bill and started 


back to the hotel. 

Jess Long came out of the Gem saloon. 
‘Twilight had a hunch the Pitchfork fore- 
man had been waiting for him. 

Jess’ bruised face was wearing a caricature 
of a genial expression. 

“Mornin’, Chase,” he greeted as though 
all was sweetness and light between them. 
“Quite a little shindy we had last night. 
Haw! Haw! Kind of looks like I made a 
mistake getting mad when Mrs. Morton 
belted me one because her daughter don’t 
hate me like she does.” 

“How'd you know my name?” asked Twi- 
light. 

“Went over and looked on the hotel 
register. Wanted to know the name of the 
man who could give me a real workout.” 


Je eee knew Jess’ breed. It was no 
more possible for him to forget and for- 
give the licking he had got last night than 
it was for him to take off and fly like a bird. 

“All right, what comes next?” 

“I want you in my crew on the Pitchfork. 
The boss will pay you double what the Mor- 
ton woman offered.” 

Knowing every word he uttered would be 
reported, Twilight said, “The Morton wo- 
man didn’t offer me any pay. I never heard 
of her till she come in the Gem and slapped 
you around. I’ve been a long time on the 
road, but I came for a different reason.” 

“Have it your own way. How about going 
to work on the Pitchfork and name your 
own wages?” 

“When would I start?” Watching, Twi- 
light saw the murderous gleam that leaped 
into Jess’ eyes. 

“You get your horse and ride out with 
me, Ed Marsh, Heck Daly and Duke Saw- 
yer. We're practically on the way now.” 

“Where’s Willard? Got a store in town, 
ain’t he?” 

“Yes, but he spends a lot of time out at 
the ranch. He’s been out there since yester- 
day morning.” 

Twilight had already recognized this as 
Willard’s first attempt to remove him.. Jess’ 
lie clinched it. 

“There’s not that much hurry,” he said. 
“PI think it over.” 

“If you come a-tall, I want you now.” ` 

“Sho!” said Twilight. 
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The ugly temper of Jess Long began to 
strain at its weak moorings. 

“Don’t push Jack Willard too far,” he 
warned, 

“So it was Willard who put the idea in 
your head to hire me, eh? Tell him to come 
in and talk it over.” 

“Willard don’t run after range tramps!” 

Jess’ aner was so great, Twilight watched 
him carefully for a treacherous attack. But 
some strong force was holding the man in 
check. Twilight didn’t put it down to fear. 
The Pitchfork foreman was bad, but he had 
the nerve to back up his wickedness. 

“In that case,” Twilight said, “it don’t 
look like P’'d ever get on the Pitchfork pay- 
roll.” 

“Suit yourself!” Jess turned on his heel 
and made for the livery stable. A few min- 
utes Jates, Twilight saw Marsh, Daly and 
Sawyer riding out of town. 


Te minute Jess talked with Jack Wil- 
lard, the latter would know beyond any 
doubt that Twilight Chase, in some manner, 
had traced him to Lodgegrass. As long as a 
man who knew his past had him spotted, 
Willard would realize that he was living on 
borrowed time until that man was quieted. 
In order to stay alive, Twilight knew he had 
to outthink Willard and Jess, and when the 
time came, outfight them. 

From the moment it was offered, Twi- 
light had known that he was going to ac- 
cept the job on the Bar-2. He only wanted 
to linger in town until Willard tipped his 
hand. Now that had been done, Twilight 
left the hotel and got Roman-nose at the 
livery stable. Jock Arnold gave him di- 
rections for reaching his destination. 

“The Bar-2 and the Pitchfork use the 
same road for the first ten miles,” he said. 

Remembering the three Pitchfork riders 
ahead of him, Twilight didn’t like that. He 
asked, “Any other way to get there?” 

“Yes. An old horse trail leads across the 
hills,” replied Jock. “It ain’t used much 
since the new road was finished. It prac- 
tically parallels the new road anyway, and 
doesn’t cut off much distance. If you want 
to go that way, ride out the back door of 
the barn. You'll see the trail and sign at the 
edge of the meadow on the other side of the 
crick.” 

“I reckon that’s my route,” said Twilight, 
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Roe along at an easy pace, Twilight 
studied the country and liked what he 
saw. 

The sun had dispersed early morning 
clouds and the blue overhead was deep and 
mirror-like in quality. The rolling hills were 
bright with glistening wet that reflected the 
light like a cap of polished metal. 

As the miles fell behind him, Twilight 
went over what had occurred in the few 
hours since he had ridden into Lodgegrass. 
He was conscious of something nagging 
him. It was as though a knowledge deep 
within was tryings to warn him of an item 
he had overlooked. He searched through the 
immediate p for an answer. Step by step 
he reviewed his late contact with Jess Long. 

What had Jess Long said or done that 
caused this uneasiness? Suddenly it came to 
him what it was. Jess had mentioned that 
he was going out to the ranch with Marsh, 
Daly and Sawyer, but he hadn’t been with 
them when they left town. Why had he 
changed his mind? 

In case his intended victim refused to ste 
into the trap of a job on the Pitchfork, it 
was a certainty that someone would remain 
in town to watch what he did and where he 
went. Twilight couldn’t see how he had 
been so simple as to overlook that, when 
he was playing a game of keeps. 

Just what would Jess do when he saw his 
man take the horse trail? Were he and his 
henchmen already closing in? 

Twilight’s sense of security departed. He 
glanced around carefully. Every rock and 
thicket was suddenly turned into a threat of 
ambush, 

He topped a ridge the trail crossed. On 
the right hand side was scattered trees and a 
few thickets. On the other side was a nar- 
row band of timber. Beyond it was a high, 
bald knob. 

Turning his horse to the right, Twilight 
swung in behind a pine thicket. He dis- 
mounted and worked through the thicket 
to where he could watch the trail. 

In less than three minutes, Jess came over 
the ridge, The Pitchfork foreman was using 
extreme caution. He seemed to be quite 
pleased. Turning off to the left, he tied his 
horse in the band of timber. A minute later, 
Twilight sighted him scrambling up the 
back of the bald knob. 

When Jess reached the top, he chose a 
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position where he was concealed from the 
Bar-2 direction and began waving a white 
cloth in a set pattern of motions. 

Twilight got the idea at once. Jess’ three 
henchmen were ambushed along the road, 
but were watching for a signal from the 
knob in case their man took the trail. Jess 
was telling them where he was. 


ILIGHT went back to his horse, cir- 
cled to the trail and continued on his 
way. 

The nature of the country made it safe 
enough for a couple of miles, Quick as he 
considered it too dangerous to continue fur- 
ther, he took to a high ridge that led in the 
same general direction. ; 

Off to the east, he could see the distant 
Bar-2 buildings. Now he had his destination 
oriented, it was easier for him. However, 
he soon discovered he couldn’t cut straight 
across. The bluffs of another ridge barred 
the way and forced him back toward the 
trail. 

He came to a little mountain meadow. 
While he hesitated about crossing it, Marsh, 
Daly and Sawyer rode foaming horses into 
it and hurriedly dismounted. They took their 
rifles, and on foot, went up the ridge under 
the crest of which the trail lay. 

Twilight also stepped down. He shadowed 
the three Pitchfork riders far enough to 
make sure he could get around them with- 
out being seen. Twenty minutes later, he 
was riding across an open, rugged plateau 
well beyond the range of any Pitchfork am- 
bush. 

The spread of the Bar-2 Buildings was 
imposing. They were well kept and painted 
as were the yard and corral fences. The 
house was a huge stone affair with a wide, 
cool porch covered with vines. A yard that 
was a riot of colorful flowers, attested that 
Gert Morton did not spend all her spare 
time slapping the faces of those who an- 
noyed her. 

As Twilight stepped down at the yard 
gate, another rider pulled in from the op- 
posite direction. He glanced up. 

A tall girl who looked so familiar he 
thought he must have met her somewhere, 
was studying him impersonally. She showed 
no sign of either pleasure or disapproval. 

The round, brown throat, dark hair and 
eyes, beautifully formed arms and erect car- 


riage placed her. This must be Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s daughter, Nita. 

“Tm looking for Mrs. Morton,” he said. 

“Why?” Even her voice resembled that 
of her mother’s. 

“Mrs. Morton offered me a job as fore- 
man of the Bar-2 last night. I've decided 
to take it.” 

“Mother is too impulsive to be accepted 
literally,” said the girl. “We don’t bite on 
Jack Willard’s slick tricks to put his own 
man on our outfit.” 

Twilight was not much interested in what 
Nita Morton thought. She was right that 
his business was with Jack Willard, although 
not in the way she meant. 

“TIH give you a little personal history, 
since your mother didn’t ask for any,” he 
said. “My name is Twilight Chase. I was 
born in Rondo Texas twenty-four years ago. 
Last job I held in Texas was as foreman of 
the Triangle Cattle Company.” 

“Why did you leave?” 

“I wanted to see the Northwest. I’ve been 
two years on the way. I got as far as Lodge- 
grass last night.” It was sketchy information, 
but it was true. 

“Where did you get acquainted with 
Jack Willard?” 

“I didn’t get acquainted with Jack Wil- 
lard, yet.” 

The girl’s lip curled. 

“You expect me to believe that?” 

“Why did you ask me, if you'd already 
made up your mind not to believe the an- 
swers?”’ 

Nita flushed. 

“It doesn’t make sense,” she said. 

“Tell me what does, and we'll start from 
there.” 

The house door opened and shut. Steps 
sounded on the porch. Twilight was re- 
lieved to see Mrs. Morton. 

“Good morning, cowboy,” she greeted 
breezily. “I was hoping you'd decide to come 
on out.” 

“Mother, surely you don’t intend to hire 
a perfect stranger for a foreman because he 
won a saloon brawl that was probably ar- 
ranged.” 

“You think this cowboy knew I was going 
to walk into the Gem saloon and slap Jess 
Long’s face to remind him I meant busi- 
ness? Don’t be silly. I can still tell a man 
when I see one, even if you can’t. I picked 
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your father, didn’t I? And I told him how 
he'd come out with Jack Willard and his 
monkey on the stick, Jess Long, didn’t I?” 

“Mother, you lay off Jess.” Nita spoke 


angrily. ‘“He’s a different sort from Jack | 


Willard.” 

“That'll do, Nita.” Her mother spoke 
with real authority. “I know what I’m about, 
even if you don’t.” 

Nita wheeled her horse and rode slowly 
toward the corral, her back stiff and disap- 
proving. 


ILIGHT watched Mrs. Morton. He 

saw she was very worried. She caught 

Twilight's expression and passed over her 
mood lightly. 

“Kids always did have a terrible time 
bringing up their parents,” she said. “My 
Nita is no exception.” 

“In one thing Nita is right,” said Twi- 
light. “You know practically nothing about 
me. Neither am I going to tell you much 
more than I just told Nita. I'll only say that 
if you take me on, I'll be your man right up 
to the minute I quit or get fired.” 

Mrs. Morton couldn't afford to make 
mistakes at this stage of crisis in her affairs. 
She studied Twilight carefully. There was 
something distinctly peculiar about his being 
here, she acknowledged. Also she recog- 
nized a rare fundamental honesty about him 
that made him worthy of trust. 

“You're hired at regular foreman’s 
wages,” she said. She took a timebook from 
a pocket of her divided skirt. “You take 
charge of this. Write your name on a clean 

ge while I look over your shoulder.” 

Twilight reddened. 

“Excuse me, boss,’ he grinned sheep- 
ishly. “My name is Twilight Chase from 
Rondo, Texas. I—” 

“I overheard the rest of it when you told 
Nita,” interrupted Mrs. Morton. “Put your 
horse in the corral and get ready for dinner. 
Your crew, what there is of it, will be ready 
to meet you.” . 

Three riders came in a few minutes later. 
They all gathered in the big kitchen of the 
house. Nita had been making a hand and 
Mrs. Morton had been acting as her own 
foreman since Glover had tucked tail and 
left. 

Aside from the riders, there was Dan 
Wavel, a ctippled old pensioner who was 
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choreboy and gardener around the place, and 
a young Chinaman, Jim Soo, who did the 
cooking. These two, together with the 
riders, accounted for all the ranch personel. 

Charley Fagan was undisguisedly pleased 
to see Twilight and learn that he was going 
to rod the destinies of the Bar-2. Tom Jen- 
kins, a heavy faced man of slow thinking, 
the plodder type, also seemed to think well 
of the new setup. It was different with Carl 
Foster, the third rider. His hostility was so 
marked, it almost had substance to it. 

Carl was bigger than Tom, nearly six 
feet tall and weighing close to one-seventy. 
His face was long and the discontented 
droop to his mouth was more of an in- 
dication of his character, than was Tom’s 
dull stare of his. Carl's bright, straight gaze 
had no backing to it. He looked full into 
Twilight's eyes with an unwinking, unre- 
sponsive regard that in effect was right down 
shifty. 

“We need more riders,” he said. 

“Yeah, we're short-handed,” echoed Tom. 

Twilight's fleeting glance raked the hands 
of Carl. Whatever else he might be, Twi- 
light was sure of one thing about him. He 
was a top flight gunhand, and the same 
border stamp was on him as on the four 
men in the Gem saloon. He wondered that 
no one had noticed it and figured out the 
implications. This was something he hadn’t 
counted on. 

“We'll have some more hands when I 
find what we need,” Twilight said. “Until 
then we'll rock along as is.” 

It was not a chatty meal with Nita de- 
terminedly quiet and Charley Fagan silenced 
on last night’s activities by a look from 
Mrs. Morten. Soon as it was over, Mrs. 
Morton called Twilight into the office. 

When the door closed behind them, Twi- 
light asked, “Where did you pick up Carl?” 

“Why?” 

“He’s not a local man. I’ve seen his kind 
down on the border. I'd say he’s of the 
same stripe as Jess Long and the three with 
him in the Gem last night.” 

“I; know it,” nodded Mrs. Morton, not 
even trying to conceal her worry any longer. 
“Nita insisted on hiring him. Jess Long 
recommended Carl.” 

“What ails Nita?” asked Twilight with- 
out any thought of rudeness. “She looks as 
though she had good sense.” 
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“She always has had,” said her mother. 
“That is, until she lost her head over this 
Jess Long. I’m worried sick. What am I 
to do?” 

This was something Twilight hadn't ex- 
pected to run into. There would be trouble 
enough with Jack Willard and Jess Long 
plotting for his life, without taking on the 
contract of straightening out the love affairs 
of a silly girl. 

“One of the first things is to get some 
help we can trust,” said Twilight. “Know 
any hands that answer that specification and 
we can hire?” 

“With you as foreman, I know where 
there are four good boys. I didn’t want to 
ask them until I had someone for a fore- 
man I was sure could take care of them in 
case of trouble.” 

“I reckon that’s a compliment,” grinned 
Twilight. “I hope I don’t let you down. We 
better drive into town this afternoon and 
pick up these hands.” 

Twilight didn’t say anything about his 
experiences on the crosscut trail. No use in 
worrying Mrs. Morton about something that 
was his own personal business. He did tell 
her about Chinaman John’s steak on the 
house, as they drove up the road toward 
Lodgegrass. He wanted an explanation of 
that. 

“Dear, loyal old Chinaman John,” said 
Mrs. Morton. “He used to be our cook, and 
he loved Deke. Right after Deke was killed, 
he moved to Lodgegrass and opened his 
lunch counter. Before that, he brought us 
Jim Soo, who he said was a cousin, to cook 
for us. It’s always a cousin who takes over 
for a Chinaman. At least we know we can 
trust Jim Soo because we can trust Chinaman 
John. I think he knows or suspects some- 
thing about Deke’s murder and is using the 
lunch counter as a listening post.” 

“Im glad to get that cleared up,” said 
Twilight. He had his rifle leaning against 
the buckboard seat. as did Mrs. Morton. 
Both were. keeping a sharp lookout, . al- 
though Twilight didn’t expect any trouble. 
Willard was too smart to allow anything 
to happen to Mrs. Morton on the road. And 
it would be dangerous to try and remove 
the man on his trail for fear of what Mrs. 
Morton might see. 

Two of the riders Mrs. Morton had men- 
tioned were already in Lodgegrass when 


Mrs. Morton and Twilight arrived. They 
were Mike Leads, curly haired son of a 
neighboring rancher and Red Vines, a cousin 
of Mike’s. The pair were more than willing 
to come and help out at the Bar-2. Twilight 
got the idea that Nita didn’t hinder the 
drawing power of the ranch. 

Kato Lassen and Sid Austin, a couple 
rough and tumble boys with good reputa- 
tions for honesty, the other two selections 
of Mrs. Morton, were not in town, but were 
expected in the next day. They had ridden 
for the Bar-2 as extras and were anxious to 
get on steady. 

Mrs. Morton dropped into Chinaman 
John’s a minute. When she came out she 
called to Twilight, “Chinaman John wants 
to see you.” 

Twilight, ready to start back, left the 
buckboard and the two waiting riders and 
went into the lunch counter. 

Chinaman John was alone. 

“You fliend of Mrs. Morton,” he stated 
again. 

“Tm working for her, anyway,” admitted 
Twilight. 

“This my cousin,” said Chinaman John 
indicating an elderly little oriental who came 
out of a back room and took charge of the 
counter. “You come.” Chinaman John led 
the way into the back. 

They went through the room that com- 
prised Chinaman John’s living quarters and 
into another small room with the lower half 
of the window covered with whitewash. 

There on a bed was stretched an old, 
wizened, skeleton-like figure. An uncombed 
head of hair matched a gray matted beard. 
But the sunken eyes that looked up at Twi- 
light were bright, sly and with a touch of 
fear. 

Chinaman John pointed a finger at him. 

“You tell,” he ordered. He turned the 
pointing finger on Twilight. “Him fliend 
_ Mrs. Morton. Knock Jess Long’s block 
off. 

The evil old scarecrow on the bed studied 
Twilight, making up his mind. 

“You mixed up with the law?” he asked. 

“The last thing I want interfering with 
me is the law,” answered Twilight truth- 
fully. 

The maa an the bed mulled the answer 
over and decided to accept it at its face 
value. 
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“Tve gotta tell this to someone who won't 
run to the law and get me in trouble,” he 
said. 

“Im Creep Fisher, the sheepherder; I 
disappeared after Deke Morton was mur- 
dered and robbed. Fact is, Jess Long fixed it 
up with me to hold Deke at my camp till 
he could get there to talk to him. Of course 
I didn’t know what he wanted of him,” he 
threw in virtuously. “I was to get a thou- 
sand dollars for.my part.” He stopped and 
his face twisted with anger. 

“I take it you didn’t get the money,” sug- 
gested Twilight. 

Creep cursed Jess until his voice faded 
to a breathless whisper. 

“Want to tell me about it?” urged Twi- 
light. 

“Sure. Got to tell someone,” whispered 
Creep, controlling himself. 

“My camp was right on the road from 
Lodgegrass to the pine country. Deke Mor- 
ton stopped for the night, like folks often 
did. 

“Jess Long had already let me know when 
he was coming. To hold him there, I hid 
his horse. In the mornin’ I helped him track 
it. About a mile from camp we run into 
an ambush Jess had set. Deke Morton never 
knew what hit him. 

“I started to ride back to the Pitchfork 
with Jess so he could pay me in money that 
didn’t come off of Deke. But that warn’t 
what that doublecrossin’ skunk of a Jess 
had in mind. He just got me to ride along 
to the place where he intended to get rid 
of me, damn ‘im! He shot me in the back, 
tied a rock on me and threw me in Pearl 
Lake up back of the Pitchfork.” 

“How’d you get out of the lake?” asked 
Twilight. 

It was Chinaman John who answered. 

“I got cousin who cook on Pitchfork. Him 
no like Jess and watch. Him pull Cleep out 
of lake, empty out water, fix up bullet hole. 
Hide in woods. Bimeby fetch here.” 

It was apparent to Twilight that the 
reason Chinaman John had gone into the 
lunch counter business had many facets. 

“Why didn’t you go to the sheriff?” Twi- 
light asked Chinaman John. 

“Jack Willard elect Pell Riley sheriff. 
Willard snap thumb. Pelt jump and bleat 
like sheep. I tell Pell? Pell say, ‘damn 
heathen clazy! Quick, Chinaman John dis- 
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appear. Cleep go back in lake. Cousin take 
long trip. Who gives damn?” 

“That’s about it,” came a confirming 
whisper from the bed. 

“We wait. You come,” said . Chinaman 
Jobn. 

“You want me to take your confession to 
a US marshal?” experimented Twilight. 

“And stick my head in a neose or rotin 
jail for a murder I had no idear was going 
to happen?” jeered Creep. “You try to drag 
me in and I never heard of you. You re- 
member what Chinaman John said would 
happen if he said anything.” 

“Mrs. Morton would believe him.” 

“She’s a woman,” Creep dismissed her 
along with the Chinaman. 

“If you won’t back up what yeu say, how 
you expect me to use it?” asked Twilight. 

“You get Jess where he’s got no help 
and tell him he was seen putting Creep 
Fisher in the lake. He'll go for his gun.” 

“Yes,” nodded Twilight. “He most cer- 
tainly would.” 

“You can outdraw and kill him.” 

“Nice of you to figger that out,” said 
Twilight grimly. 

“You can beat him on the draw,” in- 
sisted Creep. “It’s wrote all over you.” 


ILIGHT turned and met the twink- 
ling eyes of Chinaman John. He got it 
then. Chinaman John had known just how 
Creep’s crude attempt to use him as a tool 
for personal revenge would be taken. It was 
just his method of getting the facts and first 
hand evidence into what he considered cap- 
able hands. 

Twilight turned back to Creep. 

“TIl have to think this over and work out 
a way to get at it,” he said seriously. 

“One thing more,” Creep said. “Jess is 
after Nita Morton, and Jack Willard wants 
her. Maybe you can use that.” The sharp, 
sly eyes watched expectantly. 

Twilight smiled inside. The man thought 
maybe Nita was the reason he was involving 
himself in the Bar-2 affairs. 

“It’s a thought,” he nodded and followed 
Chinaman John from the room. 

It was obvious strategy for Jack Willard 
to keep out of sight, not knowing Twilight 
had already seen him. So Twilight didn’t 
waste time watching for him in Lodgegrass. 
Seon as he was through in Chinaman John’s, 
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he got in the buckboard with Mrs. Morton 
and started for the Bar-2, Mike and Red 
following. 


WWILIGHT was in the office with Mrs. 


Morton, going over ranch problems. 
when Nita came in from the range and 
entered the office without knocking. She saw 
Twilight and stopped. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you were busy,” she 
said and turned back. 

“Don’t go, Nita. I want to speak to you. 
I don’t like to have you riding around alone, 
the way things are,” said her mother. 

“So far, I’ve been able to take care of 
myself as well as you have of yourself,” 
Nita answered rudely and went out slam- 
ming the door behind her. 

Twilight scowled. He didn’t understand 
the girl. She was so much like her mother, 
he automatically Cs ese her to show the 
same soundness. He would have liked to 
talk to her, but she completely ignored 
him as something her mother had grafted 
on the Bar-2 against the dictates of com- 
mon sense, 

The next morning, following a policy he 
had decided on, Twilight paired Mike, one 
of the new riders, with Carl Foster. If Carl 
was on the Pitchfork payroll as well as on 
that of the Bar-2, it would cramp his style 
to have a loyal Bar-2 man siding him. He 
made Fagan straw boss for the day. As for 
himself, he intended to use the time getting 
acquainted with Bar-2 range. 

Mrs. Morton called him into the office 
along with Nita. 

“Twilight,” she said, “if you're going to 
take a look around today, it'll help to have 
someone who knows the range go with you. 
Nita will go along.” 

“Why don’t you go yourself?” inquired 
Nita woodenly. 

Twilight wanted to take her over his 
knee. He said, “Mrs. Morton, just you 
give a general idea of the landmarks and 
lines and F'll get along. I never saw a range 
yet I couldn’t find my way around.” 

“TIl go, mother,” Nita made a complete 
about-face. “It looks like your new fore- 
man wants to go alone so he can have a 
good chance to meet his Pitchfork friends.” 

The injustice of the remark burnt Twi- 
light, but he said nothing. He merely osten- 
tatiously turned his head and grinned at 


Mrs. Morton with a patient air of tolerance 
that brought a flaming flush to Nita’s cheeks. 

Letting Roman-nose have a well-earned 
rest, Twilight saddled a Bar-2 horse for 
himself. Nita brushed him aside and sad- 
dled her own mount. 

“We'll swing around the north side 
first,” she said shortly as they rode away 
from the buildings stirrup to stirrup. 

“Where does our range join the Pitch- 
fork?” asked Twilight. 

“If you don’t know, it joins on the south. 
We'll work around there this afternoon, Or 
will that make you late?” 

It was evident that Nita had no intention 
of being decently friendly with him. It 
showed even in the way she sat her horse. 

Twilight was no ladies’ man, but it was 
annoying to have this girl so utterly con- 
temptuous of him. He tried to put that 
angle out of his mind and listen to her ex- 
planations of the way the range was used, 
who the neighbors were and what they were 
like. She had no use for Jack Willard, but 
it was noticeable that she had no criticism 
for Jess Long. She interlarded the infor- 
mation with frequent personal digs. 

“Your mother must have been romantic 
to have named you Twilight,” Nita said 
after they had eaten their lunch in a truce 
of strained silence and were in the saddle 
again. She made it sound like a badge of 
shame. 

Twilight was fed up. 

“In that, we have a lot in common,” he 
said. “Was there any mention of twilight 
in that slushy, sentimental song, Juanita, you 
were named after? I disremember. I know 
it raves about a southern moon. It should 
have mentioned twilight. Nita in the twi- 
light.” ; 

Nita’s eyes blazed. 

“There'll never be any Nita in the twi- 
light as far as yowre concerned!” she 
snapped. 

“What a pity!” 

“Mother might be taken in by you, but 
not me!” 

“Ever think of patenting your insight?” 

“You're the only one I know who might 
steal it, and I’m watching you.” 

As they swung west along the rim not 
far from the south border, a horseman sud- 
denly came out of a gulch to the north. To 
his surprise, Twilight recognized Carl Foster 
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who was supposed to be with Mike Leads 
up on La Fever Prairie. 

Twilight touched his horse with a spur 
- and intercepted Carl. Nita raced at his heels. 

“What are you doing down here?” de- 
manded Twilight, his eyes boring into the 
straight looking, empty ones of Carl. 

“Nita told me to ride down to the basin 
this afternoon and take a look for strays,” 
said Carl uneasily. 


A ite aed could feel Nita’s eyes boring 
into his back, waiting for him to turn 
around so she could give battle. He didn’t 
give her a chance. He got out the timebook 
and made out Carl’s time, while silence sat 
thickly around them. Finished, he rode up 
to Carl and extended it toward him with his 
left hand, his right close to the black handle 
of his gun. 

“Take that to Mrs. Morton and get your 
money,” he said. 

“You mean I’m fired?” Carl’s gaze wav- 
ered to Nita. 

“You stay on, Carl,” she said. 

“This ain’t the first job I ever rodded,” 
Twilight said. “When I find a man de- 
liberately disobeying orders there’s never a 
second chance. If you don’t believe it, all 
you've got to do is to be on the ranch when 
I get back, and see what happens!” 

“You stay, Carl!” It was a sharp order 
from Nita. 

Carl looked at her reflectively and then 
turned his gaze to Twilight. His eyes were 
not empty now. They were filled with fury. 
He put his time in his pocket and turned his 
horse in the direction of headquarters, He 
didn’t need to say anything. Anyone could 
read that he was going to be gone when 
Twilight returned. 

“What do you mean,” demanded Nita 
furiously, “by firing good men off the Bar-2 
when we're so short-handed?” 

“Carl ain't a good man. Good men obey 
orders.” 

“He obeyed my orders.” 

“Excuse me. I'm rodding this outfit and 
by this time I figger Carl knows it. For his 
own sake I hope so.” Twilight didn’t need 
to elaborate. The chill in his tone quieted 
Nita for the first time, but it didn’t cool 
her seething anger. 


They continued their ride along high” 


tims. Below, and south of them, was a 


great, broken basin dotted with groves of 
trees and laced with grassy parks. Here and 
there were old crater holes filled with water 
that glistened in the sunlight. There were 
only a few head of cattle in the basin. 

“That’s our range down there,” said Nita. 
“We were losing a let of steck so mother 
moved the herd out of the basin and up to 
La Fever prairie.” 

“Is that Bar-2 stock down in the basin 
that got left, or is it Pitchfork stuff that 
either drifted or got shoved over the 
line?” 

“Whose do you suppose they are?” asked 
Nita insinuatingly. ‘Need me to tell you?” 
She was still furious. 

“Not being a mind reader, even if I had 
one around here to read, I couldn’t guess. 
And I can’t read the brands from here.” 

“You're the most insulting, conceited 
man I ever had anything to do with!” Nita’s 
temper slipped. 

“Try being civil once, and see if there 
ain’t a change for the better.” 

Nita pulled up her horse. 

“I think I’ve stood all even mother can 
expect me to stand from one of Jack Wil- 
lard’s hired hands,” she said. “I’m going 
home now. All you've got to do is to ride 
along the rims to the west escarpment and 
then turn back to the house.” She looked at 
Twilight with a peculiar defiance, as though 
she expected him to try and stop her. 

“Suit yourself,” he agreed curtly. “I can 
get along nicely without the venom you've 
been spilling on me since we started.” He 
urged his horse and rode along the rims 
without looking back. So he missed the sud- 
den doubt that swept over Nita’s face as 
she watched him go. 

“I just can’t have him mixing in Bar-2 
affairs, when I’m so near finding out just 
how and by whom daddy was murdered,” | 
she murmured defensively. “I've got to get 
rid of him someway.” 

It occurred to her that there was a spot 
where she could keep watch of him through 
her field glasses until he turned back to 
house. If he would only make some move 
that could be regarded as suspicious, she 
could tell her mother and maybe force him 
off the Bar-2. She not only wanted to be rid 
of him, but she had now added a need for 
revenge. Why, he had acted glad to be rid 
of her when she had ridden off! That was a 
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new experience for her, and she didn’t 
like it. 

Following a shallow draw she rode north 
until the draw headed steeply in a little 
plateau. Her pony scrambled to the top 
which overlooked a tangle of crisscross 
gulches and dry washes that lay between 
her and the rims of the basin. She unslung 
her field glasses from the saddle horn op- 
posite the gun she carried holstered there. 

She swept the rims of the basin, looking 
for Twilight. Her first anger subsided, she 
was no longer sure of herself. Annoyingly, 
she discovered she didn’t want Twilight to 
prove a spy planted by Jack Willard. And 
in her heart she knew he wasn’t. All she 
desired was to get him off the Bar-2 until 
her own plans matured. 

The glasses followed the route Twilight 
would have to take. Then they stopped. 
In the circle of their focus were four strug- 
gling figures. She could see them clearly. 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried aloud in protest. 

Ed Marsh and Duke Sawyer were holding 
Twilight Chase by the arms between them. 
Back of Twilight, a gun jabbed into his 
back, was Heck Daly. In front of them Jess 
Long was brutally beating the held man, 
Over at one side, seated on his horse, but 
taking no part in the show, was Carl 
Foster. 

Carl hadn’t gone to the house. Instead, 
he’d suddenly remembered why he was on 
the Bar-2. Circling, he had brought Jess 
and his henchmen for the double pleasure 
of finishing off Twilight for Willard and 
punishing him for daring to fire a man of 
Carl Foster's parts. Nita’s glasses showed 
him to be enjoying the spectacle immensely. 

At last Nita realized she had been acting 
the part of a stubborn fool in her determina- 
tion to get rid of Twilight. The trouble he 
was now in was directly her own fault for 
countermanding his orders to Carl. She 
might have known he would not get mad 
over the interference and quit. That he 
would fire Carl was a certainty. 

Every blow Jess struck Twilight fell on 
Nita’s conscience. She couldn’t sit and take 
it. The least she could do was to try and 
correct the wrong she had done. Swinging 
her pony around she sent him scurrying back 
down the draw, it being impossible to go 
straight across without great loss of time. 

Once in the draw and out of sight of the 


struggling figures, she suffered the tortures 
of imagination. What would they -do with 
him while she was unable to see? Cold fear 
laid a hand on her heart. When they finished 
beating and torturing him, would they toss 


-him over the bluff? 


At the foot of the cliff at that spot was 
one of the volcanic craters, This one formed 
a lake of unknown depth. It was thought to 
be the source of an underground stream. 
The ice cold springs that fed it never filled 
the crater beyond a certain point, and any- 
thing dropped into the icy waters, even 
wood, vanished. 

The fact that Twilight Chase had been 
waylaid at that point was terrifyingly signi- 
ficant. She urged her already laboring pony. 
At last she reached the rims and raced along 
them. She got out her gun and carried it at 
full cock in her hand. If they were still 
beating Twilight, she knew she would start 
shooting; and Jess Long would be her target. 

She swung around the point and skidded 
her pony to a stop. Her anxiety had trapped 
her. Of course they had heard her coming. 
Every man had his gun out. She didn’t have 
a chance. 

A swift glance showed that Twilight was 
gone, although his horse was there. With 
black despair she recognized that her worst 
fears had been realized. Controlling her- 
self, she smiled at Jess with a face whose 
muscles ached in protest. She dropped her 
gun in its holster. 

“So it’s you, Jess,” she said. “You told 
me you were going to be in town today. 
When I saw this outfit through my glasses, 
I thought sure it was Jack Willard, and he’s 
been warned to keep off Bar-2 range.” 


ILIGHT rode on alone after Nita left 
him. He was amazed to discover that he 
missed her. That she was acting like a 
spoiled child in the need of a paddling did 
not prevent him from appreciating her 
beauty. He scowled as he considered her 
hostility. There was something phony about 
it, although he couldn’t put his finger on it. 
From the girl, his thoughts turned to 
Willard and where he was likely to hit next. 
That he would strike again and soon was 
a certainty. Even with that thought in his 
tind, he was caught flatfooted. 
Rounding a shoulder of rocks sticking up 
on the rims, he was dumbfounded to come 
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face to face with four rifles. He couldn’t 
understand how Jess Long and his three 
henchmen, Bat-ears, Weasel-face and Squint, 
could have found out that he would be com- 
ing along the rims at this particular time. 
Then his eyes fell on Carl Foster. 

Twilight had a moment of wild, useless 
rage against himself. When he had inter- 
cepted and fired Carl, he might have thought 
of the possibility of his running to Jess 
with the information of where the Bar-2 
foreman could be found. 

Reckless anger nearly plunged Twilight 
into a suicidal move. He trembled on the 
verge of going for his gun. Reason came 
to his rescue. A dead man cannot carry out 
a program; and he had an unfinished 
project. 

His glance went to Jess Long. The Pitch- 
fork foreman was standing on wide-spread 
legs, his bruised face wrinkled into a pleased 
grin. Right and left stood Marsh, Daly and 
Sawyer, each with a rifle trained on him. 
Carl Foster sat his horse at one side, a 
smug leer illuminating his face. 

Twilight’s eyes bored into the ex-Bar-2 
rider until the man squirmed and turned his 
head. 

“No wonder you want to hide your 
shame,” remarked Twilight understand- 
ingly, as though they were alone. “I can see 
you scuttled like the rat you are to Jess, and 
let him know that Nita and I were riding 
the rims. Well, the one Jess wanted ain't 
here. Nita quit me a ways back.” 

“Wrong. You're the one I want,” re- 
futed Jess. “And why do you s'pose Nita 
quit you? She knew we were here. Get 
down off that horse before I have the boys 
blast you down!” 

Twilight hesitated. Once again he nearly 
went for his gun. In the surprise of it, he 
might get Jess Long; but it was Jack Wil- 
lard he was after. If he surrended, he 
realized chances of survival were almost as 
slim as they would be if he fought it out. 
Yet the only chance he had existed in giving 
up for the moment. Silently he cursed the 
treachery of Carl Foster. He didn’t believe 
Nita had anything to do with this. That was 
another thing he had to stay alive to prove. 
Why he needed to prove it, he didn’t 
bother to reason. 

“I ain't going to tell you to get down 
again!” snapped Jess. 


“Keep your shirt on,” advised Twilight 
and stepped out of the saddle. 

“Up with them hands!” ordered Jess. 

Twilight had no choice but to obey. 


M and Sawyer came in on him 
from each side until their gun muzzles 
were just beyond Twilight’s reach. Daly 
slipped around behind him and lifted his 
gun from his holster. Then he stuck the 
weapon against Twilight’s spine. 

Everything moved with the precision of 
a rehearsed play. Marsh and Sawyer laid 
aside their rifles. Each gripped Twilight by 
an arm in a wrestler’s punishing lock. The 
gun pressure still remained on his spine. 

Jess came forward licking his lips in 
greedy anticipation of tasty things te come. 

“So you're the new foreman of the 
Bar-2!” he sneered. “Well, well. Buttin’ in 
once where you had no business warn’t 
enough for you. No, indeed. You 
had to go and overdo it. And I don’t 
like to be hit and knocked out when I 
ain’t lookin’.” 

“Tell this scum of yours to run me loose 
and I'll knock you cold at any place you 
name. You're just trying to make yourself 
and these others believe you wasn’t licked 
in a fair fight.” 

Jess stepped forward and smashed Twi- 
light in the mouth. 

“Shut up!” he snarled. “PI tell you 
when to talk!’ Again he swung at Twi- 
light’s face. 

Twilight rolled his head and the heavy 
knuckles merely skinned his cheek. 

“Hold still and take what’s comin’ to 
you!” roared Jess and sprang in battering 
Twilight’s face with rights and lefts. He 
hit him a terriffic blow on the jaw and 
Twilight felt his knees buckle. 

The two holding him held him up, almost 
breaking his arms in the process. The pres- 
sure of the gun still dug into his back. 

Again and again Jess smashed at the face 
of his helpless victim. 

As sometimes happens, Twilight's groggi- 
ness was cleared by a blow at the right spot. 
Too late he regretted not going for his gun. 
He had let an opportunity to escape torture 
slip away; and death was inevitable now. 

Disregarding the painful pressure on his 
arms, he used his two captors as a base. He 
raised both feet off the ground and shot 
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them into Jess’ stomach as he had in the 
Gem Saloon. 

The results were even better than he had 
expected. The foreman’s face contorted with 
an agony he had been unable to bring to 
Twilight’s features. He gasped and fell to 
the ground retching and writhing in that 
most potent of all suffering, having all the 
wind knocked out. 

Realizing his fate would be still worse 
than what had gone before the moment Jess 
was back on his feet, Twilight disregarded 
the gun in his back. Twisting, he savagely 
kicked Marsh on the ankle. 

“Shall I drill him?” yelled Daly over and 
jae and got no answer from the gasping 

ess. 

Again Twilight kicked Marsh with all his 
might. Human frame couldn’t take it. 
Marsh’s first-shriek of pain was blended 
with his second. He leaped out of reach. 
Curses pouring out of him, and he grabbed 
for his gun. 

Twilight swung his free fist. Sawyer's 
nose broke under the impact, and Twilight 
was loose. He made for Jess, hoping to get 
his gun and get in a couple lethal licks be- 
fore he was downed permanently. 

Jess read his purpose. 


“Crown him!” he wheezed in a thin, tor- 


tured tone. 

Lights burst around Twilight. There was 

a roaring in his head. Down he plunged 
into a black, midnight void with incredible 
speed. 
P Ris descent slowed and stopped. Soon 
he began to rise, slowly at first, and then 
he traveled at a rate that rivaled the speed 
of his fall. His stop was sudden, accom- 
panied by a swaying, sickening nausea. He 
tried to move, but his muscles were para- 
lyzed. He heard voices that seemed to arrive 
from a great distance. 

“He ain't dead yet, but he’s past all 
feelin’, damn ‘im! You hit him too hard, 
Daly. Looks like his skull’s caved in!” Jess’ 
tones were those of a man cruelly robbed. 
“I hadn't half paid him off for what I owed 
him for the other night in the Gem.” 

“What’ll we do with him?” Marsh asked. 
“If he had any feelings left, Pd poke him a 
couple to pay him for them kicks he give 
me on the ankle. Judus! How it does ache!” 

“Damn fine help I’ve got, when three of 
you can’t hold one man,” criticized Jess. 


“Well, the boss told us to get rid of him. 
We might’s well finish the job. For once 
Willard is right. If I didn’t know that fat- 
head warn’t afraid of anything, I’d say he 
was scared of this buzzard.” 

“Tm damned if I blame him,” put in 
Foster. “He ain’t human!” 

“He won't be in a minute,” agreed Jess. 
His pain was gone and his good humor had 
been restored by the sufferings of Marsh as 
well as those of Twilight. “We'll make a 
spirit of him.” _ 

“Put a bullet in him, eh?” inquired Saw- 
yer, his closed nose giving his voice a flat, 
muffled tone. 

“No, you fool. What you think I 
picked this spot for? We’ll toss him over 
the bluff into Cold Pool and let his friends 
figger out what happened to him.” 

Twilight, unable to move, felt himself 
being dragged over the rocks. 

"Wait a minute,” said Jess. “Put his gun 
in his holster. No one is going to find evi- 
dence he had help in disappearing.” 

Twilight felt his gun being thrust back 
into his holster. If he could only reach it. 
He willed an effort with all his might, but 
nothing happened. 

His arms were seized again and he was 
hauled roughly along the ground. 

“Give him a roll and let him ramble!” 
ordered Jess. ‘“There’s a little bulge below 
the lip that’ll give him a good boost.” 

Twilight spun over. A shower of bound- 
ing rocks kept him company and went over 
the lip of the bulge with him in a small 
avalanche. 

When it seemed too late, Twilight re- 
covered the use of his muscles. His reactions 
were natural. Life was sweet and he didn’t 
want it to end. Desperately he clutched at 
the slippery rock. His hands encountered 
and froze on a knarled little shrub that had 
found a root hold on the face of the bulge. 

It seemed as though it was going to hold 
his weight. He swung out from the over- 
hang like a pendulum and then in under it 
against the face of the rock. As he hit the 
wall, the shrub came away in his hands and 
he plunged downward. 

A few feet and he landed heavily. He 
lay half conscious only partially aware of 
the tremendous splashing of the falling 
rocks in the pool far below. 

Gradually the world stopped reeling and 
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he lifted his aching head. He discovered he 
was lying on a narrow, cup-shaped ledge 
under the overhang. The hollow of it was 
the only thing that had prevented him from 
bouncing off into Cold Pool, a sheer drop 
of a hundred feet. 

He gathered the strength to sit up. What 
he saw was far from reassuring. Unless 
some friendly person discovered him, he was 
hopelessly trapped on the ledge. 

His head throbbed and his bruised face 
was stiff and crisscrossed with shooting 
pains. However, there were two points in 
his favor he didn’t overlook; he was alive 
and he still had his gun. 

Above him he could hear the voices of 
the Pitchfork riders. He gathered that none 
of them could see over the bulge into Cold 
Pool. They had heard the rocks light and 
concluded that part of the heavy splash was 
due to his body. Then came the drum of 
hoofs and Nita’s voice drifted down to him. 

A vast relief relaxed the knot in Twi- 
light’s stomach as he listened to her first 
exchange with Jess. The Pitchfork foreman 
had lied. Nita had had no idea Jess had 
been waiting to waylay him. However, as 
the conversation continued, he grew more 
and more uneasy. 

“You sure come here in one hell of a 
hurry with a cocked gun in your hand,” said 
Jess accusingly. “Where'd you start from?” 

“From Middle Plateau. I quit Chase and 
was cutting across the plateau on my way 
home. I stopped to look around. I could 
see someone on this point, but couldn’t make 
out who, even with glasses. I thought may- 
be mother’s new foreman might be meeting 
Jack Willard. By the way, where is he? 
There’s the horse he was riding.” 

“You don’t have to bother with him no 
more,” came Jess’ deliberate answer. “He 
stubbed his toe and fell over the bluff into 
Cold Pool.” 

“Did you have to go that far!” It was a 
little cry of horror that she couldn’t sup- 
press. It cut into Twilight like a knife. Yet 
at the same time it lifted his spirits. 

Jess got it as well. 

“What do you care?” he demanded. “You 


told me you didn’t want that range tramp — 


around; or have you changed your mind?” 
“I haven't changed my mind, but I didn’t 
want him killed.” 
Jess was awakening to the knowledge that 


Nita was not as sold on him as he had 
thought. It put him in a tough spot. She 
could easily complicate things beyond re- 
pair. He suddenly saw that he didn’t dare 
let her return to the Bar-2 for fear she might 
spill the beans. On the other hand, if he 
took her with him against her will, he might 
as well kiss the Bar-2 goodbye. Then he 
saw a way to lay it all on Willard. 

“The boss told me, the first chance I got, 
to fetch you to the Pitchfork so he could 
have a talk with you,” he said. “It looks like 
that time is now.” 

“Im not going to the Pitchfork either 
now or any other time to talk to Willard,” 
refused Nita. 

“I hate to insist, but I’m afraid you'll have 
to go,” regretted Jess. “I’ve got my job to 
think of. You needn’t worry, I'll take care 
of you.” 

“There'd be a big row if I didn’t show up 
at home on time,” offered Nita. 

“Sure there'll be a row,” agreed Jess. 
“Don’t you see this is made to order for us. 
You went to look over the range with the 
saddle bum your mother hired. Neither of 
you come back. No one knows a thing about 
Chase. We'll fix it up that he’s one of the 
rustlers and kidnapped you. Everyone will 
believe it. After you’ve had your talk with 
Willard, T'I see that you escape from Chase 
and get home. How’s that?” 

Down on the ledge Twilight raged help- 
lessly. Not only was Jess Long cleverly get- 
ting his hands on Nita, but Twilight's sup- 
posedly lifeless body was to be saddled with 
the crime. He strained his ears to catch 
Nita’s answer. 

“I won't go!” she balked. “Here! Let 
that alone!” There was a hint of panic in 
her voice. 

“You don’t need a gun, Nita,” soothed 
Jess. “I want to make Willard think I took 
you by force. Sawyer, you lead Nita’s horse. 
Daly, you fetch Chase’s cayuse. Can’t have 
that bangtail going home when Chase is sup- 
posed to be riding him.” 

“What does Willard want to see me 
about?” inquired Nita with surprising calm- 
ness. 

“He didn’t tell me.” Then, “Carl, no one 
but Nita knows you've been fired from the 
Bar-2. You go on back there and tell Mrs. 
Morton how you saw Twilight Chase head- 
ing for the Cragies with Nita as a prisoner. 
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When she goes for'the sheriff, you ride into 
town with her and tell Willard we've got 
Nita according to his orders.” 

There was a confusion of trampling 
horses as they started along the rims. Twi- 
light, a helpless prisoner on the ledge could 
do nothing. With Nita in Jess’ hands, there 
was nowhere he could look for help. 

He rose to his knees, the effort leaving 
him dizzy. Presently the world stopped 
swinging, and his balance became sure. 
Rising to a crouch he slowly came erect. 

To the east, the little shelf broke off 
abruptly. One look dashed any hope in that 
direction, Neither was there any chance of 
crawling up over the bulge. 

To the west, the ledge disappeared around 
a small curve in the rocks, narrowing all the 
way until it was not much over a foot in 
width. Around the turn there was a ragged 
crack in the wall extending up to the over- 
hang. Beyond the crack there was no more 
ledge. 

Using the crack for a handhold, Twilight 
drew himself along the ledge and looked 
over the end. Just another drop into the 
pool. However, it wasn’t quite a sheer drop. 

Some ten feet below this ledge was an- 
other and still narrower one that slanted 
downward around a gouged-out place in the 
wall and led to what looked like a fairly 
broad ledge which vanished around another 
shoulder of bluff. 

Wherever it led, the ledge below was as 
out of reach as the top of the rims. Twilight 
began to tire. He returned to the hollow 
where he had landed and sat down. 


OOKING out over the basin, he saw 
Jess and his men with Nita Morton in 
their midst riding across one of the parks 
between two bands of timber. They were 
headed in the direction in which Nita had 
told him the Pitchfork headquarters lay. 
Nita looked so helpless in that gang of 
cutthroats, She needed help and there was 
no one but himself to aid her. He thought 
he saw through Jess’ clever pretense of tak- 
ing care of Nita, and how Willard would 
react to it. It was like leaving a canary in 
the custody of a pair of jealous cats. Some- 
how Twilight had to get off that ledge. 
Once more he crept around the turn, 
clung to the crack and studied the tiny ledge 
below him, It would be insane to attempt 


to hang by the crack in the bluff and drop. 
Not a chance in a million of being able to 
hit the tiny ledge and stick. It sure looked 
hopeless. 

Both Jack Willard and Jess Long had out- 
thought and outmaneuvered him. He might 
have laid the onus on the unusual circum- 
stances, but he blamed himself. If there had 
been any way to take Jack Willard and Jess 
Long with him, he would have gladly rolled 
off the shelf. Yet here he was, needing only 
ten feet or so of rope to give him a chance 
of escaping to go and pluck Nita out of that 
den of thugs. 

A rope! 

Twilight made his way back to the hollow 
spot in the ledge. He pulled off his boots, 
a new knee high pair of that day’s popular 
brand. The tops were soft from tallow he 
had rubbed into them. Getting out his 
knife, he began cutting around and around 
the top of the first boot, making it into a 
long leather string. 

When he had both boot tops cut into 
strings, he tore his twill shirt into strips. 
Then he amputated his heavy demin over- 
alls at the thigh and made more rope 
material. 

The whole accumulation he plaited into a 
sturdy line. Naked, save.for very brief 
denim shorts and a pair of socks, Twilight 
coiled the rope around his neck, tied his 
holster down to his bare thigh and then 
fastened what looked like a pair of crude, 
high heeled slippers to his belt. All set, he 
crept around the narrow ledge. 

At the crack he found a place where he 
could wedge the knot he had made in the 
end of his rope. He forced it in solidly. The 
lower end dangled four feet or so above the 
tiny ledge below. 

Twilight refused to think of failure as 
he trusted his life to his makeshift invention. 
This had to work. The line held and he 
slowly lowered himself. 

His feet passed the end of the rope and 
felt for the ledge as he let himself down by 
the strength in his arms. His toes touched 
the ledge. Gently he swung himself against 
the wall and found he could cling there, 

The rope was something he might need 
again, even if he didn’t want to leave it 
swinging to catch the wrong eyes. Clinging 
to a knob of rock, he patiently flipped at the 
line until it snapped free. Once more he 
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coiled it around his neck and cautiously he 
worked his way down the ledge. 

Ten minutes later, he was standing on 
the wide shelf which he now saw ended in 
a steep slope leading down to the floor of 
the basin. 

Twilight put the slipper-like remnants of 
his boots on his feet, went down the slope 
and struck across the basin toward the Pitch- 
fork. 

A movement up on the rims well to the 
west caught his eye. A horseman was up 
there watching him with glasses. The horse- 
man waved and headed down a break in the 
rims. Even at that distance, Twilight recog- 
nized Charley Fagan. 

Fagan gaped at the scarecrow figure as he 
rode up and stopped. 

“Gawd!” he said. “What happened to 
you? I was just taking a last look around the 
basin before going home, and picked you 


Pr wilight told him the incredible tale. 

“How did you happen to be up on the 
rims?” he asked 

“You made me straw boss this morning. 
I went to check up and Mike told me where 
Carl had gone. I didn’t aim to let him get 
away with it.” 

“You've got the right idea, Charley,” 
approved Twilight. “Now here’s what I 
want you to do. And don’t let a soul know, 
outside of Mrs. Morton, what has hap- 
pened.” He gave Charley instructions. 

“Suppose Carl has stirred up Mrs. Morton 
already, and they are on their way to town?” 
questioned Fagan. 

“Carl will want to give Jess plenty of time 
to get Nita well out of the way, before he 
tells Mrs. Morton,” said Twilight. “If he 
does beat you home, you can follow them to 
town.” 

“You going to the Pitchfork the way you 
are?” questioned Fagan. 

“I aint got no choice. Now you get 
traveling.” 

Charley loped his horse out of the basin. 
Twilight, his naked legs gleaming in the 
afternoon sun, and in his getup looking like 
something just now escaped from a strait- 
jacket, struck a course toward the spot where 
Jess Long’s party had vanished. 

With Jess convinced he was in Cold Pool, 
the Pitchfork foreman wouldn’t be looking 
for him to turn up at the ranch. Jess should 


be resting easy in the false knowledge that 
only he and his henchmen knew what had 
happened to Nita. He had spoken the truth 
when he said he could lay her disappearance 
on Twilight. It gave Twilight an obvious 
advantage. 

It was growing dusk when he topped a 
ridge and looked down on the Pitchfork 
headquarters. He had found some black 
muck and had daubed it on his legs and 
body so he wouldn’t give off a light in the 
dark. 

Easing down to the low bluffs of the little 
basin where the buildings were strung along 
Pitchfork Creek, Twilight settled down to 
wait for full dark before venturing across 
the open ground. 


A TWILIGHT thought he would, Carl 
Foster loitered, killing time. When he 
finally came in sight of the Bar-2 headquar- 
ters, he gave his horse the spur and charged 
up to the gate in flying gravel. Throwing 
himself from his mount, he ran to the office, 
nearly colliding with Charley Fagan, who 
was just coming out. 

“Git out of the way!” he snarled. “Have 
I got news!” He burst in without knocking. 

“Mrs. Morton,” he shouted, “that new 
foreman you hired, has kidnapped Nita. I 
saw him taking her through the basin, 
headed for the Cragies!” 

Mrs. Morton looked at him with well- 
feigned alarm. Then she grew skeptical. 

“What were you doing in the basin?” she 
demanded. “I distinctly remember you 
were sent to La Fever Prairie with Mike.” 

Carl was not a quick man mentally. 

“Why, er, Nita told me to go down there 
and look for strays,” he stumbled. 

“I see,” nodded Mrs. Morton. Then she 
seemed to wake up to what Carl had said 
and put on a good show. She didn’t have to 
act the terrified mother. She was terrified, 
Only one thing kept her from breaking 
down. She knew that Twilight Chase was 
a bad man to tangle with. And Twilight, 
good and mad, was hot on Jess Long’s trail. 

“Why didn’t you do something, Carl?” 
Mrs. Morton got a grip on her emotions and 
played her rôle. 

“Tie into that tough hombre?” inquired 
Carl, unconsciously confirming her opinion 
of her foreman. “This is a matter for the 
sheriff,” 
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“Yes, we must get the sheriff,” agreed 
Mrs. Morton, remembering her instructions. 
“Saddle me a horse, Carl!” 

In a matter of minutes, Mrs. Morton and 
Carl were loping for Lodgegrass. Mrs. 
Morton made Carl tell his story over and 
over. He was unaware that the embellish- 
ments he added purely to entertain himself, 
led to glaring discrepancies in the main body 
of his narrative. 

When they entered the sheriff's office, 
Pell Riley rose from his desk. He was a 
good looking man with well cut features 
nearly hiding the weakness of his mouth. 
Almost as much Willard’s man as Tony 
Melody, Riley was especially valuable to 
him because his record where Willard was 
not concerned, was excellent. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Morton?” he 
greeted, his hazel eyes watchful. A visit 
from Mrs. Morton always meant trouble. 

“Mr. Riley,” she burst out, the hysterical 
note in her voice not entirely feigned, “Nita 
has been kidnapped! Tell him about it, 
Carl!” 


es turned his empty eyes on the sheriff 
who was studying Mrs. Morton with 
open skepticism. 

“I was riding down toward the basin to 
look for strays like Nita told me to do,” he 
began. “I saw Twilight Chase, the new 
Bar-2 foreman, coming down a draw from 
the plateau above the rims. He was leading 
Nita’s horse and she had her hands tied to 
the saddle horn. He swung around—” 

“Now,” interrupted Mrs. Morton, “tell 
the sheriff the other version, where Twilight 
was riding along the rims when you first 
saw them, and Nita’s hands were tied be- 
hind her.” 

“Huh?” Carl’s empty eyes took on an ex- 
pression of shock. 

“What is this?” inquired Riley. “Where 
did you see Twilight Chase and Nita? And 
were her hands bound to the saddle horn 
or tied behind her?” 

“While you're at it,” put in Mrs. Morton 
ibefore Carl could speak, “you might tell the 
sheriff the third version, where you first saw 
Twilight leading Nita’s horse down the 
slope to the basin, Nita being gagged that 
time as well as having her hands tied to the 
saddle horn. Yes, and describe the three 
different places you were standing at the 
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time all this happened. Mr. Riley will want 
to know all the facts.” 

Carl’s face turned savage. 

“You're making things up, Mrs. Mor- 
ton,” he accused, a plain threat in his tones, 
“Its like I said. I first saw Twilight Chase 
leading Nita’s horse down the draw. Nita’s 
hands were tied—were tied—.” ' 

“Yes, how were they tied this time?” 
inquired Mrs. Morton. 

“They were tied behind her,” said Carl. 

Anger flamed in the sheriff. The dumb 
blundering of Carl was making it difficult 
for him to protect Willard.. 

“Mrs. Morton,” he said sternly, “stop 
confusing the witness!” He turned to Carl, 
“Go on.” 

“Twilight led Nita’s horse along the rims 
and went down the slope to the basin. Then 
he cut straight for the Cragies.” 

“What did you do about it?” 

“I was too far away to stop him. Time 
I got to the rims, him and Nita was out of 
sight. He probably had his gang waiting 
there. I figger his outfit is the same one 
that’s been runnin’ off ours and the Pitch- 
fork cows.” 

“I agree that the gang that got Nita is 
the same that’s doing the rustling around 
here,” said Mrs. Morton. “You may go 
now. I want to talk to the sheriff privately, 
You can join and guide one of the posses 
that will be out looking for Nita.” 

She expected the sheriff would pick up 
her suggestion and take Carol off her hands, 
since he was the only witness. But Riley 
was so sore at Carl’s blundering he passed 
up the opportunity. 

Soon as Carl left and went down the cor- 
ridor, Mrs. Morton addressed the sheriff, 
“Mr. Riley, come over to the window. I 
want you to see where Carl goes next to 
report what happened.” 

Reluctantly the sheriff complied. When 
he reached the window, Carl was hurrying 
along the street to Willard’s store. He turned 
into an alley where the side entrance to the 
office was. The door opened at his knock 
and he entered. 

Mrs. Morton gave the sheriff a straight 

lance. 

“What do you think of that?” she asked. 

“Carl is right oh the job,” he answered 
blandly. “He knows that Mr. Willard will. 
be intensely interested in the kidnapping 
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of his old partner’s daughter! Now I've got 
to raise a posse. If Twilight Chase is guilty, 
and there’s no doubt about it, we'll show 
him our brand of law and order in Lodge- 
grass.” 

Soon as the sheriff started raising his 
posse, the news flashed over town that Twi- 
light Chase, probable head of the rustler 
gang preying on the Pitchfork and Bar-2, 
had kidnapped Nita Morton and had taken 
her into the Cragies. 

Meantime, Chinaman John, after a few 
words from Mrs. Morton, did some gum- 
shoe work about town, Four competent citi- 
zens, all armed, showed up back of the 
hotel. Shortly after, Charley Fagan and the 
two new Bar-2 riders arrived. Charley re- 
ported he had been watching for the sheriff 
and his posse.and had avoided it, but had 
run head on into Willard, Tony Melody 
and Carl. They said they were on their way 
to the Pitchfork to form a private posse. 

“Twilight Chase sure knew what he was 
talking about,” said Mrs. Morton. “Come 
on. It’s time for us to go.” 


a sending Jess Long to wipe out Twilight 

Chase, Willard had planned it so neither 
himself nor Tony Melody would be im- 
plicated if anything slipped. He was very 
conspicuous in Lodgegrass while the activi- 
ties were going on out on the rims. With 
the help of Pell Riley, he was working out 
a little snare for Jess to step into in the 
rustling from the Bar-2. It promised to close 
his mouth as well as those of his three trig- 
ger-happy henchmen. Jess’ ambitions were 
making him dangerous. 

There were other things that had been up- 
setting Willard the past few days. Who 
but Twilight Chase had started the whisper- 
ing campaign about the coincidence of the 
murders in which he had been involved? 
At least a stop had been put to that with the 
discrediting of Twilight. 

Now, part of Carl Foster’s report threw 
him into a new cold rage. He had given no 
orders for Jess to take Nita to the Pitchfork. 
Eventually, unless he took steps, the kid- 
napping was certain to be laid at his door and 
he would appear to be in partnership with 
Twilight Chase. It would blast any hope he 
had been entertaining of adding the balance 
of the Morton fortune to his own through 
marriage. 


Carl Foster was his own man and was 
not connected with any of Jess’ side plots. 
It was easy to see that Carl had no idea that 
the kidnapping of Nita had not originated 
in the head of his boss. 

That led him to question why Jess had 
sent Carl back to the Bar-2 with orders to 
drag in the sherif and then make a full re- 
port to him. He was not long in seeing the 
point. 

Jess was planning to rescue Nita from 
him, pose as a hero, wipe out the man who 
had made him, and take over. He knew it as 
well as though Jess had told him. Jess was 
expecting him to rush to the ranch and step 
into a trap. 

Used to keeping his face under control, 
Willard’s expression gave no hint of what 
was passing in his mind. 

“You come along with me, Carl,” he 
said. “You, Tony and I are going out to the 
Pitchfork. We've got a job to do.” 

It was getting along toward sunset when 
the three of them took the road to the ranch. 
Willard had chosen the time. While a full 
moon would soon make it light as day, there 
would be an interim of darkness that suited 
his plans perfectly. 


Soon as it was full dark, Twilight came 
down from the bluffs above Pitchfork 
Creek and entered the grove of cottonwoods 
along the stream. He found a spot in some 
brush where he had a fair view of the house, 
front and back and one end. The other end 
had no doors, so he wasn’t particularly con- 
cerned with it. 

There was nothing for him to do 
at the moment, other than wait and see 
if the forecasts he had made were going 
to develop into facts or leave him out 
on a limb. 

Peering out from his hiding place, be- 
tween the house and a shed at the back, he 
could see a lantern bobbing along from the 
corral. Sawyer and Marsh were coming from 
chores at the barn to the house. He saw no 
signs of Jess or Daly. 

Lights flared up in the building. How- 
ever, the shades were drawn and he couldn’t 
see into the interior through any of the win- 
dows in his range of vision. 

Upstairs a light shone briefly on a yellow 
shade. It went out quickly. Twilight made 
a mental note of the location of the window. 


* 
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te had a hunch that that was where Nita 
was being held. 

Someone came out on the dark front 

rch. 

“It's about time the big fathead showed 
up,” came in Jess’s voice. 

“Maybe he'll smell something and get 
cautious,” suggested Daly. 

Sawyer complained, “I’ve never been 
able to make Willard out. Is he dumb? Or 
does he play it as a racket?” 

“He ain’t dumb,” said Marsh positively. 

“No, he ain't,” agreed Jess. “He’s just 
pig-headed with confidence that he’s 
smarter’n everybody else. It just ain’t going 
to occur to him that I’ll see that he intends 
to use me to get what he wants and then 
throw me to the wolves. Damn ’im! I'll 
show ’im!”’ 

“Funny he don’t show up,” worried Saw- 

ef. 
é “Give him time,” advised Jess irritably. 
“That thick skull, Carl, might not have got 
to him with the news quick as I figgered. 
Notice how Carl didn’t help us with Chase? 
He figgers he’s smart, too. Pretty quick 
you'll see Willard, Tony and Carl bustin’ 
up the road. They'll be set to wipe us out, 
rescue Nita and tell her how I lied. This 
ought to be good.” 

“Don’t forget that damned Tony is 
mine!” reminded Marsh a shrill note in his 
voice that might be fear. 

“We'd better keep still and get ourselves 
posted where we can do the most good with- 
out getting hurt,” said Jess. “The big fat- 
head is bound to be along by moonup.” 

The moon was already coming up over 
the Cragies. As though in a hurry, it bounced 
aloft and shed a smooth, silvery light over 
what appeared to be a peaceful landscape. 


WILIGHT changed his position to keep 

from getting cramped. Carefully he tried 
to dope out just what moves to expect. He 
agreed with Jess Long in one thing. Willard 
had been so successful it would breed over- 
confidence and contempt for the other fel- 
low. He considered it a certainty that Wil- 
lard would barge into the trap set by his own 
foreman. 

With time on his hands, Twilight began 
to think of Nita, not as the daughter of 
Mrs. Morton, and one he was bound by 
duty to get out of Jess Long’s clutches, but 


as a girl. Reviewing her behavior, he dis- 
covered that she had not been at all con- 
sistent in the things she had done during 
their brief acquaintance. 

Why had she come racing up the rims 
after him with her gun in her hand? There 
could be only one answer. She hadn’t been 
frank with Jess. Somehow she did know 
exactly what was going on and had arrived 
full of fight to give him a hand until she 
found it was too late. There was more be- 
hind this than met the eye. Twilight ad- 
mitted that if he allowed himself, he could 
fall for her as he had never fallen for any 
other girl. 

A slight sound to his left caused him to 
scan the territory in that direction. What 
he saw was Jack Willard flitting from the 
cover of one tree to the cover of another. 
Next, he saw the little gunman, Tony 
Melody, do the same. A little farther away, 
another dark shadow made a silent run. 
That would be Carl. Twilight could spot 
him from the association. 

The opinion Twilight had been enter- 
taining of Willard underwent a quick re- 
vision. The man not only wasn’t dumb, he 
wasn’t blinded by his own importance. It 
was Jess who had fallen into that error. 

Nick Scoville had had a well earned 
reputation as a gunhawk. Twilight won- 
dered if Jess had learned of that ability. 
The way he and his outfit feared Tony, Twi- 
light doubted if Jess even suspected that 
Tony was neither as dangerous nor as 
deadly with a six-gun as Willard himself. 

The action now in progress indicated a 
change in Twilight's plans. From the mo- 
ment he had overheard the conversation be- 
tween Nita and Jess, up on the rims, he had 
divined what the Pitchfork ramrod planned, 
thanks to the sly remark of Creep Fisher 
about Willard’s designs on the Morton heir- 
ess. However, along with Jess, he had ex- 
pected Willard to arrive at the Pitchfork 
snorting and breathing fire. 

It had been his intention to move in dur- 
ing the confusion and take part in the blast- 
ing. By the time Jess had Willard and his 
men wiped out, he was confident Jess’ co- 
horts would be trimmed down to where he 
could take care of them. 

The way things were shaping, he doubted 
if Jess’ outfit, even with a one man 'ad- 
vantage, would win out. It struck Twilight 
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as a toss up. Surprise was certainly going to 
be on the side of Willard. 

Twilight hugged the ground, while Wil- 
lard and his two gunmen worked around 
back. Between the house and shed, he 
caught a slight movement. Then he saw 
there was a low hedge fencing off the corral 
side from the back yard. A gateless gap in 
the hedge made an opening for a trail. A 
man wriggled swiftly along the ground 
across the gap. Two more followed. 

Willard was making for the back of the 
house, while Jess was confidently waiting in 
the front for Willard to ride into his net. 

It was time for Twilight to move. He 
left the brush and hurried around back of 
the shed. In the dark shadow of the hedge 
he crept along as he had seen the others do. 


E back door was closed and there was 

no sign of the three men who were just 

ahead of him. Then he saw them crawling in 

a rear window that was partially concealed 
by a locust tree. 

It didn’t look like a healthful exercise to 
try crawling in a window back of the trio. 
Twilight didn’t think much of the back door 
either. Not only was it in the full flood 
of the moonlight, but even a man as con- 
fident as Jess would take the precaution of 
locking it. 

As he studied the situation, he noted 
Norwegian maple growing close beside the 
flat roofed back stoop. And there was an 
open window within easy reach above the 
roof. 

Twilight didn’t dare wait any longer. He 
crawled to the tree and carefully climbed to 
the roof of the stoop. He listened, but there 
was only silence. 

A quick look through the window showed 
him it opened into a hall, as he had ex- 
pected. Light was coming dimly up the stairs 
at the other end. 

If anyone was posted in the hall, when he 
started to go in what a fine target he would 
make framed in the window with the moon- 
light behind him. The window might have 
been left invitingly open for that very pur- 

ose. 

No use thinking about it. The risk had to 
be taken. Drawing his gun, he put his foot 
over the window sill. A couple of seconds 
Jater, he was inside, feeling his way along 
the wall toward the stairs. 


He made no effort #o locate Nita. That 
would take time and be dangerous. The light © 
he had seen in the upstairs window might 
not mean that she was in that room. 

Down below a hoarse curse burst from 
Jess Long. The house began to rock with the 
explosion of heavy guns. 

Covered by the racket, Twilight ran to 
the head of the stairs and down to the first 
Janding, some six feet above the living room 
floor. A clothes tree full of clothing on the 
landing furnished excellent concealment. 

Quiet decended on the big room as sud- 
denly as the blasting had begun. The place 
was in shambles and filled with curling gun- 
smoke and the pungent smell of cordite. 

Sawyer was seated on the hearth of the 
fireplace, his back against the side brick, 
his head slumped on his chest. His gun lay 
between his knees, just beyond nerveless 
fingers. Flat on his back in front of him, a 
hole between his eyes, lay Carl Foster. 

Bent over the back of a davenport be- 
hind which he must have been ambushed, 
his face buried in the cushions, his hands 
dangling toward the floor, was Jess Long, 
the man who held Jack Willard in con- 
tempt as a fathead. 

Marsh, the hard citizen who wanted Tony 
Melody had had his wish granted. He was 
sprawled across a Boston rocker, as out of it . 
as the other two. 

In the center of the room stood Jack Wil- 
lard and Tony, his deadly little gunman, 
apparently unhit. They were watching a far 
corner. 

Twilight had to crane his neck to see what 
interested them. Daly was heaving him- 
self to his feet. His eyes were glassy and his 
shirtfront red, but his courage and gunman 
instinct were intact. Slowly, painfully, he 
raised his gun. 

“Finish him off,” ordered Willard cal- 
lously. 

Tony’s gun flamed and Daly joined the 
evil group who had misjudged the genius 
for wickedness they were dealing with. 

Willard gave a short laugh. 

“The fools,” he commented, “What give 
them the idea they could put me in a hole?” 

Tony echoed his laugh and holstered his 
weapon. 

“I never knew you was such chain light- 
ening with a gun,” he said in awe. “I 
thought I was fast.” He didn’t continue. 
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“There’s lots of things I don’t advertise,” 
said Willard. “Not many know much about 
me. By the way, what do you really know?” 

“Mighty little,” admitted Tony after brief 
reflection. “I know you hired jess to kill 
Deke Morton, and get rid of Creep Fisher. 
Then this Twilight Chase shows up and 
kinda acted like he had something on you. 
If he did, nobuddy knows what is was. You 
had Jess roll him into Cold Pool. I don’t 
savvy this last deal. You going to pretend 
Jess was actin’ on his own, rescue Nita Mor- 
ton and take her home?” 

“It don’t pay to misjudge anybody,” said 
Willard. “I've been guilty of misjudging 
you. You're brighter than I thought. Long's 
you know so much, anything else you pick 
up can’t hurt me. This Twilight Chase was 
connected with the first job I pulled down in 
Texas. I killed his father and took the 
money he was bringing home to our boss 
after the sale of a trail herd. 

“You think I’m fast with a gun? You 
ought to have seen Ben Chase operate. He 
was dying when he drew and broke my 
shoulder. The money I took off him gave 
me my start in life. Deke’s half of the store 
was a gift to me. I made out that bill of sale. 
You can’t tell the signature from Deke’s 
own.” 

“You sure have come a long ways,” ad- 
mired Tony. 

“Tm still on the road up, Tony,” said 
Willard. “I’ve got everyone out of the way 
that can possibly connect me with the past. 
Even a cowhand by the name of Record who 
recognized me as using another name than 
the one he had known me under, is under 
sod. He was the easiest of the lot. I just bat- 
ted him on the head, hung his foot in a stir- 
rup and give his horse a cut. ‘“You’re the 
only one, Tony, who knows enough to even 
try and blackmail me.” 

“TIL never try that on you,” said Tony 
quickly. 

“No. You'll never try that.” 

Even then Tony. didn’t catch on to what 
Willard intended to do. But Twilight had 
known the moment Willard had mentioned 
Ben Chase. 

Too late Tony realized Willard’s inten- 
tion. The deadly little crook’s hand went 
into a blur of motion. Fear driven, he out- 
speeded his previous best. But he was not 
fast enough. Willard’s slug drove him back. 
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His own bullet went into the floor at Wil- 
lard’s feet as he pitched on his face and lay 
unmoving. 

Willard laughed with amusement. 

“Its been quite a night,” he said, look- 
ing around the room with grim satisfaction. 
And no one left to dig up the buried past.” 

Twilight had come softly down the 
stairs, his gun was in his hand. He was in no 
ultra heroic mood to take chances with a 
man like Willard. 

“Not quite all gone,” he said conversa- 
tionally. 

Willard pivoted like a great cat, his hand 
starting for the weapon he had holstered. 
His hand stopped as he looked into the bore 
of Twilight's gun. His eyes grew round and 
there was a hint of other world fear in them 
as he looked at the mud smeared apparition 
clothed in denim shorts and boots with the 
tops cut off. 

“Ben Chase!” came out of him a whistling 


“Not Ben, but Twilight Chase,” corrected 
Twilight. “I didn’t fall into Cold Pool, al- 
though Jess Long done his best to put me 
there.” He watched the color come back 
into Willard’s face and the stunned fear 
leave his eyes. 

“How long have you been here?” Wil- 
lard snarled. 

“Long enough to hear you confess your 
murders and thieving to Tony Melody be- 
fore you closed his mouth. You see the past 
never remains buried. The skeleton of my 
father was washed out of the bank of Sal- 
vation Creek where you had put him. The 
doctor who had set some bones for him 
recognized the breaks. So I followed you. I 
found where you had used the name of Ed 
Lake. It was Walker Record’s item in the 
Lodgegrass paper about you that brought 
me here. Record will have his revenge. So 
will Tony. Between them, they've put a rope 
around your neck.” 

“Can't we fix this up some way? I can 
pay plenty,” offered Willard. “Between us, 
we can own this county.” 

Twilight pretended to consider it, but 
was watching for what he was sure Willard 
would do. Willard was not the sort to give 


up when nothing but the gallows waited for 


him. 
Thinking he had thrown Twilight off 
guard, and his chances were the best they 
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would ever be, Willard flung himself one 
side and his hand whipped for his gun. 

Again the roar of heavy weapons filled 
the room. But Willard didn’t quite make it. 
He was going down with lead tearing 
through him before he fired. 

Willard kept pulling the trigger, even 
after the gun snapped empty. And Twilight, 
the long trail at its end, kept throwing lead 
until Nick Scoville lay still. 

The door bust open and Twilight whirled 
to face it. But it was Mrs. Morton and her 
posse that burst in. 

“We got here in time to listen to what 
Willard said to Tony,” explained Mrs. 
Morton. “We didn’t know you were around 
until I looked through the window and saw 
you coming down the stairs. I knew you'd 
want to finish this yourself, so we kept hands 
off.” 

“Thanks,” said Twilight. 

“From what Tony said to Wallard, I 
gather Nita is all right. Have you found 
her?” Mrs. Morton’s anxiety was like physi- 
cal pain. 

“I’m sure she’s all right and I think I 
know where she is.” Twilight picked up a 
lamp and went up the stairs, followed by the 
others. At the third door in the hall, he 
stonned and went in. There lay Nita on a 
bed, bound and gagged. 

Stunned wonder lighted her dark eyes 
as they traveled over and recognized the 
weird figure approaching the bed. 

“Tm no spook, although I bet I look 
like the devil himself,” reassured Twilight, 
conscious for the first time of the sight he 
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presented. Quickly he set Nita free and 
lifted her up. The shooting you heard,” 
he went on rapidly, “was Willard and Jess 
and their henchmen wiping each other out.” 
He gave her a brief history of the events 
to the present. 

Only one thought was in Nita’s mind. 

“I was so sure Jess had thrown you over 
the bluff into Cold Pool,” she said. “I was 
looking for you through my glasses from 
Middle Plateau and saw Jess beating you. 
I hurried as fast as I could, but I was too 
late. I wanted to die!” 

“I know,” said Twilight. “I grabbed a 
bush and managed to swing under the over- 
hang to a little ledge. I heard what you and 
Jess said. That’s how I knew where to come. 
I got off the ledge by making a rope of 

_my clothes. That’s why I’m dressed mostly 
in mud and a gunbelt.” 

Nita was so anxious to set herself right 
with him, she paid no attention to anyone 
else, not even her mother. 

“You must think I’m an awful fool,” 
she said. Then she did turn to her mother, 
although her words were for Twilight. “You 
see, Mother,” she explained, “like you I was 
sure Willard had murdered daddy and rob- 
bed him, and that Willard and Jess Long 
were rustling our cows. I knew Carl Foster 
was on Willard’s payroll when I hired him. 
Also, I’d noticed the strain between Willard 
and Jess. So I pretended to fall for Jess to 
help it along. It seemed to me, if I stirred 
them up enough they'd have a falling out. 
In the explosion we stood a good chance of 
getting the truth. Everything was all set. 
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Then you hired Twilight Chase and spoiled 
it. That’s why I acted as I did.” 

“Your scheme might have worked by it- 
self,” admitted Twilight. “No matter. It 
sure did set a beautiful stage for me.” 

“I only wanted to be rid of you for a 
little while, not have you killed,” Nita went 
on to Twilight. “When I left Middle Pla- 
teau, I was sure Jess would lay off you if I 
got there in time to be a witness. I never 
dreamed he’d dare Jay a hand on me. After 
we got here, he tied me up and claimed it 
was Willard’s orders.” 

“He lied about that,” said Twilight. “It 
was his own idea of a cute way to lay the 
blame on Willard and at the same time use 
you to bait him into a trap. What I can’t 
understand is why you didn’t tell your 
mother what you were trying to do. You’ve 
had her worried sick.” 

“I’m sorry I had to do it that way.” Nita 
was really contrite. “However, mother was 
part of the window dressing. If she had 
known the truth she wouldn't have played 
her part so effectively.” She paused and 
smiled. “If she had known, do you think 
she would have gone in the Gem and slap- 
ped Jess Long’s face? Besides, Chinaman 
John taught me that the only way to keep a 
secret is to tell no one.” 

There was a shuffling sound in the door- 
way at the mention of the old cook. Twi- 
light glanced around to see the moon-faced 
Chink, inscrutable as a Buddha, waiting to 
be noticed. 

“All over,” he announced. “I quit lunch 
counter now.” 

“Not quite all over,” denied Twilight. 
“We've got Creep Fisher to deal with.” ~ 

“Cleep Flisher?” Chinaman John’s brow 
wrinkled with the effort to remember. “Oh, 
yes, Cleep Flisher! You mean sheepherder 
who help murder Deke Morton? My cousin 
see Jess Long tie lock on Cleep Flisher and 
throw in Pearl Lake. Save hangin’!” he 
ended blandly, his twinkling black eyes 
fixed on Twilight. “I go home to Bar-2 
now?” 


Pe was a funny feeling in the pit of 
Twilight’s stomach. Chinaman John was 
running no chances that anyone who had a 
hand in the murder of his beloved boss 
would escape justice. He had put the sheep- 
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herder back where his “cousin” had found 
him. 

“Sure,” nodded Twilight. “You can go 
home now.” As Chinaman John shuffled 
away, Mrs. Morton frowned at the spot 
where he had stood. 

“Td like to know how he got out here,” 
she wondered. “He didn’t come with my 
posse.” Then she threw up her hands re- 
signedly. “Who knows what he’s been up 
to? I'll bet it’s plenty.” 

Nita, not realizing the extent of China- 
man John’s activities, or how much Twi- 
light knew of them, thought she should ex- 

lain. 

“Chinaman John was using his lunch 
counter to pick up gossip about the murder. 
I had a hunch he knew something, but I 
didn’t know he knew what had become of 
Creep Fisher. Now everything is over, he 
wants to go home. But what interests me is 
the way he seems to have transferred his 
loyalty from daddy to you. It was you he 
asked if he could go back to the Bar-2.” 

“Huh!” commented Mrs. Morton. Then 
she turned to Twilight and said, “Now 
you've finished the business that brought 
you to Lodgegrass, you'll go back to Texas?” 

“I don't know,” hesitated Twilight. “I 
sort of like it around here.” His eyes wan- 
dered to Nita. : 

“We'll need you at the Bar-2 until we get 
things straightened out,” put in Nita quickly. 

A little flicker of loneliness passed over 
Mrs. Morion’s expressive features. Then it 
was hidden behind a smile. Time was on 
the march. Another important change was 
at hand. 

“Let's go home,” she suggested wearily. 
“We can settle all this in the morning.” 
She turned to Twilight, unconsciously laying 
the burden of the decision on him. 

Just as unconsciously Twilight accepted 
the responsibility. He said, “First, though, 
you and Nita stay here for a little while. 
The rest of us will tidy up the room below, 
and PII borrow some of Jess Long’s clothes, 
if I can find his room.” He went out the 
door. 

Once again Lodgegrass had a strong maa 
it could look to for leadership. Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s posse laid the pattern of the things to 
come by unquestioningly following Twilight 
down the stairs. 
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Air Drop 


See J. B. S. Hamilton, Royal 
Flying Corps, was perhaps the first man 
ot thread the needle in World War I, and 
was certainly the first to thread the needle 
and live. The term has nothing to do 
with sewing or rigging; it is of the air, and 
there's one chance in five million of the 
thread going through. Capt. Hamilton had 
no choice but to take that chance one after- 
noon in 1916, when flying as observer in 
an SE-5 he was patrolling the Vosges 
country. Down from a cloudbank thundered 
the Boche—five of them, and presently 
machine-guns snickered across the sky. The 
pilot of the SE-5 reacted automatically: 
he pulled up in a steep climb, an inside 
loop that would leave him above the diving 
Boche. Capt. Hamilton shrieked something 
at the top of the loop, then dropped from 
the cockpit, fingers snapping, broken safety 
belt flying loose. The SE-5, instead of 
flattening out in an Immelman at the top 
of the loop, swung down to complete the 
circle. A terrific bump shook the flimsy 
ship as Captain J. B. S. Hamilton, R. F. C., 


plumped into the fuselage and lay stuck 
and secure. 

The thread was in the needle. 

The pilot turned: “Move your leg—it’s 
in the control wires!” 

Capt. Hamilton moved his leg, and the 
SE-5 proceeded for home. But ack came 
the Boche, all five of them, and the running 
fight ended over the British lines when the 
five attackers zoomed off for Germany and 
left the SE-5 skidding across the trenches 
on fire. 

It smashed to smoking pieces on the home 
side of No Man’s Land, and Capt. Hamilton, 
his breath returned, dragged the wounded 
pilot into a shell crater, After dark, the five- 
million-to-one observer hauled the quick- 
thinking pilot into the trenches and they 
both had a drink. 

But Capt. Hamilton, R. F. C., claimed 
for days that he couldn’t see until he had 
a leave. They asked him why. “When I 


hit the plane, I broke my glasses.” 
They didn’t believe him, but he got the 
leave. 


XIII 


OW John Rae found himself in 
a new and bitter world, wherein 
the dreary ,days dragged end- 


lessly. 
A world of English speech, 


debased and coarse; of brutal, furtive men, 


Of Truth, the Lords of the Admiralty 
Had Small Sympathy for Pirates 
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crudely furred ot swathed in wool and cuts- 
ing it fiercely, men unused to the cruel 
North and damning it with every breath. 
A world of filth, being one of the small 
cabins off the bark’s stern-cabin. It had some 
warmth, but chains were about his ankles, 
running in solid weight of links to a huge 
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deck-ring set in the trap-door of the lazaret. 
This occupied the whole cabin floor and its 
ladder went down to the magazine. Rae’s 
arms were thus left free, so that he could eat 
and care for himself, saving trouble all 
around. The chain to his manacled ankles 
was stout beyond breaking, and the manacles 
locked with a key. 

Food, coarse but good enough, was plenti- 
ful; water was not. The bunk in which Rae 
spent his time had frowzy blankets, no furs; 
the warmth was sufficient to keep him alive, 
though comfort lacked. He saw only a man 
who brought him food and water twice a 
day. 

This was Bosun Horn, a hulking, surly, 
wild-bearded man with frightened eyes who 
spoke never a word to him. Savary usually 
appeared with Bose, jeering and taunting the 
helpless prisoner. Days passed uncounted; 
time had ceased to exist. 

At times Savary was splendid in a wild 
way, always brutal, liberal with kicks and 
filthy speech. While Savary knew that 
Davy had run away, he did not guess whither 
the man had gone. One day he came into the 
little cabin with the cat under his arm—a 
short handle from which ran the nine braided 
Jeather-and-wire lashes, a cruel and deadly 
thing. In this confined space Savary could 
not use it as he must have intended; he was 
venomous in his hatred. 

“This is for you, my fine Company gentle- 
man,” said he, sweeping his yellow mustache 
aside and stretching his great length. “Mr. 
Rae, by your leave—ye damned rogue! I'd 
like to see every one of you Company men 
keel-hauled. When the ice goes out I'll 
have you flogged at the mast—aye, and that 
cursed rascal Davy. He'll come crawling 
back one o these days and we'll trice him 
up along o’ you for flogging. Eh, Bose? 
that'll put rare heart in your lacklustre men, 
the lazy dogs!” 

Bos’un Horn showed yellow teeth in a 
grin, though fear jumped in his eyes. He 
said nothing; Rae, as ever, made no reply. 
He saw that Savary cherished a bitter venom 
against the Hudson’s Bay Company and all 
its servants. But Savary knew nothing of 
Laurie; he supposed her long dead. He 
thought Rae had killed Troyes and hated 
him savagely in consequence; he had counted 
on getting money from Troyes in fat pay- 
ment for the two guns already set overside. 
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A good deal of drinking was going on; Sav- 
ary was usually redolent of rum. 

So the redskins and the Woodpecker had 
not yet arrived; and Laurie, with Davy and 
Black Cloud, kept afar. Content with this, 
Rae relaxed, bore with kicks and taunts, and 
said nothing. Yet he was none the less at 
work. He could get no word out of Bos’un 
Horn, but there, he knew, lay his one slen- 
der chance. 

“Listen, Bose,” he said one day when 
Horn came all alone. “Davy reached me. 
He and Miss Laurens are safe, d’ye mind? 
Nor are we alone. I’m your one chance. I 
know you and the other men want safety at 
all costs. We'll get you safe out of this; I 
can pilot the ship out of the Bay and through 
the Straits, and all you’ve done shall be for- 
gotten. Tell the others this. I'll handle 
Savary, but I can’t do it with these chains on 
me. Somebody has the key to these manacles. 
Get it, turn me loose, and I'll take care o’ 
that wild beast. Savary’s the danger to us all. 
Redskins are coming, too, Indians; a large 
number of them, with French and Cana- 
dians. Get me loose, and we're all saved.” 

Horn shot a frightened glance over his 
shoulder; his deep eyes gleamed; then he de- 
parted hastily with not a word, and when he 
came again Savary was with him. But the 
word had gone out, Rae was well advised. 
It may bear fruit. 


ORE than this he could not do, He 

could shuffle about the tiny cabin, but 
the chain was solid and held him with grim 
insistence. Ice caked the port and any view 
was impossible; he had a four-foot radius of 
movement, no more. Then, one night, came 
noises on deck as the men worked at the icy 
sheathing, and a dull grind and roaring 
smash told of ice cakes piling up along the 
inlet. This went on for days, while the men 
chopped the decks and gear free. Once more 
Bose came alone. 

“Your chances are fast going,” Rae told 
him. “You'd best unlock me before those 
Indians come; the ship will be held fast for a 
bit and is at their mercy. There’ll be a hun- 
dred or two of them, and scalping will be 
the least you can look for, Bose.” 

The bosùn growled something and de- 
parted, locking the door after him. : 

Rae was in a fever of despair. The 
only ray of hope he had was that Savary 
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knew nothing of Laurie’s existence; the men, 
after learning about her from Davy and 
Troyes, had said nothing. Davy’s yarn, then, 
was probably true on all counts. Savary was 
in full command here; the men hated and 
feared him, were in terror of their lives, had 
endured his domination long enough—but 
they did not trust Rae to handle him. It was 
all a sad muddle and torment seized him at 
any thought of Laurie, somewhere adrift in 
the icy world with Black Cloud and Davy, 
while the great ice-cakes, seven feet thick, 
roared and crashed as they piled up along 
the Bay shores. 

Then, one day, something happened; 
what it was he could not tell, yet stark ten- 
sion held him in his prison. From the deck 
came shouts and yells, pounding feet and 
harsh voices; then, after a time, voices and 
feet sounded in the companionway, the roar 
of Savary above the rest. These continued 
somewhere close by—in the main cabin, Rae 
thought. 

Suddenly his door bolt was shot and a 
man sneaked in. One of the crew. He came 
to Rae and spoke, gaspingly, under his 
breath. 

“Bose sent me. She’s come aboard—Mis- 
tress Laurens. Davy with her. In the cabin 
now. God knows what'll happen—” 

Savary’s voice lifted. The man turned 
and bolted out with a stifled oath, and stayed 
not for Rae’s commands. Laurie here, 
aboard, taken! Rae twisted at his irons in 
savage, agonized effort, but all in vain. He 
relaxed, panting, listening with strained 
senses. The voices went on but he could dis- 
tinguish nothing. He dragged himself to 
the open doorway, at the end of his chains; 
all useless. 

Then came the clump-clump of boots on 
the ladder, and Rae thrilled to the sound. 
Bosun Horn wore boots. Next instant he 
saw Bose, who looked like a hairy wild man, 
all excitement and desperate terror. At a 
shambling run, he came to Rae and showed 
the cat ’o nine tails he was carrying. 

“He sent for this,” gasped Bose. “For 
to use on—her. They’re in the cabin. Fair a 
madman he is. Art afraid of him?” 

“Not likely,” said Rae, with a shaky 
laugh. “Free me, Bose, free me!” 

Bose dropped the lash and fumbled in his 
pocket. He brought forth a key and darted 
past Rae to the inside of the cabin. He had 


room here to work; his breath was whistling, 
his fingers were uncertain, but he got the 
key to work. One lock clicked, then the 
other. Bose came to his feet, ejaculated some- 
thing, then went lumbering away toward the 
deck again. 

Rae scarcely saw him. In an access of joy, 
he tugged at the chains. They came away, 
his bloody, torn ankles were free. A crash 
sounded faintly from the cabin, whose door 
was closed. This startled him, wakened him. 
Hell was going on in that cabin—get there 
on the jump! But Savary had weapons; with 
what to oppose them? Rae fumbled under 
his shirt, where the fancy knife of Troyes 
had been irking him sorely during these 
days; it had not been found. He snatched it 
out, then thrust it under his belt and left it. 
A knife was not to his taste. 

Instead, he caught up the lash dropped by 
Bose, flung off his fur coat, and started up 
the passage. Another crash from the cabin, 
whose door was flung open, and from it 
burst the furious voice of Savary. 

“Bose! Damn your mug, hurry with the 
cat!” 

Rae came to the open doorway and looked 
in. Beside a smashed chair, whose heavy 
timbers strewed the deck, stood Laurie; her 
furs had been stripped away, and Savary 
held her to the wall with one hand planted 
at her neck, while she struck at him savagely. 
He was laughing; her blows seemed not to 
hurt him at all. 

“Ho, ho!” he was crying jovially. “A 
sweet spirited wench, eh? The cat will tame 
you quick enough; you’re the proper mate 
for a man like me—” 

His eye caught movement; he saw Rae 
coming into the cabin and whirled away 
from Laurie, but she did not move. She 
stood there transfixed, staring. 

“You!” Savary whipped up a long pistol; 
a second was in his belt. “Why, you cursed 
dog, I'll strip the hide off you—” 

Rae said nothing, but struck out with the 
bitter cat. The long, cruel lashes curled and 
smote, catching the hand and arm of Savary. 
Blood leaped upon the hairy skin; the pistol 
fell. Savary hurled himself forward, and 
Rae struck again, whipping the man across 
the face and head. Savary came in upon him. 
It was too close work to swing the cat; Rae 
gripped his hand about the solid handle and 
struck, getting his weight into the blow 
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Savary reached him, then went staggering 
backward as that knotted fist smashed full 
into his mouth, bringing blood and teeth 
and oaths all together. 

Rae was knocked head over heels by those 
flailing fists, but as he went down he saw 
the tall man stagger back and bring up with 
a shock against the cabin wall. A hand 
jerked out the other pistol and the flint drew 
back. Desperately, Rae caught a fragment 
of the smashed chair, came to one knee, 
hurled it. 

The pistol bellowed flame and a huge gust 
of smoke; but its aim was spoiled and the 
bullet went high. Rae seized a chair-leg and 
came to his feet. Savary flung the emptied 
pistol and followed with a leap. Struck over 
the head by the pistol, Rae felt the stab of 
pain, then Savary was upon him. He was 
striking out with the chair-leg, again and 
again, landing deadly blows while Savary’s 
hands tore at him; the two men gripped, lost 
balance, went reeling, struggling, smashing 
at each other in blind ferocity. They struck 
against Laurie and knocked her sprawling, 
then brought up heavily against the cabin 
wall with full force, and the crash knocked 
them apart and sent them both to the deck. 
Rae flung himself over, rolled and rose to 
his feet with the chair-leg still in his hand. 

Sayary came hurtling at him, bloodied 
face a mask of ferocity. Rae suffered; he 
came to his senses and darted away. It was 
folly to stand up in a test of slugging, even 
with the club in his hand, Savary was in- 
sensate, a very madman, howling and curs- 
ing with utter fury. They closed anew. Rae 
poised and got in a heavy stroke; the club 
struck Savary’s arm; the arm fell. 


For an instant, Savary stood looking at his - 


useless arm, as Rae evaded “him. His face 
changed. 

The folly of rage was brought home 
to him; now he became dangerous. He 
came forward more slowly, worked Rae into 
a corner, tripped him and put in a savage 
kick to the-ribs as he went down. Rae got in 
a crack to the head that staggered Savary and 
then rolled away in falling. He had time to 
get clear before the other came at him, 
evaded the rush—and then caught sight of 
the first pistol, that had fallen unfired. He 
dove down for it. Savary blocked him off; 
they came to the deck together, and Savary’s 
hand reached and gripped the pistol with his 
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good arm. The bad one nugged Rae about 
the neck. 

Now it was do or die, in very truth, and 
dropping his club, Rae let himself be held 
close, and slugged for the bulky midriff. He 
could feel the pistol coming up, between 
them, as Savary gasped to the blows. . Des- 
perately, Rae flung himself sideways full 
force, tried to shove the pistol away— 

It exploded with jarring, tearing violence. 
Dense choking fumes enveloped both men. 
Rae, rolling over in his frantic effort, came 
clear, realized that he was unhurt, and sat 
up. He was still groggy from that clip over 
the head. Not seeing Savary he looked 
around dazedly. 

Then, as the smoke thinned, he saw his 
opponent. Savary lay on the deck; the pistol 
had sent its charge in under his chin, from 
the throat to the brain. A horrible crimson 
tide was gushing from him, Rae stared at 
him for a moment, realized that he was 
dead, and relaxed. 


S A Laurie, he tensed again 
and came to his feet, coughing and 
gasping for air. As he leaned against the 
wall, voiceless, weak, she came toward him, 
her blue eyes wide. | 

“John! You're hurt—your face—” 

“No,” he croaked. “Nothing to matter. 
Savary—shot himself—mistake—find me a 
drink of some kind, anything, can you?” 

A tankard of rum stood at one side, on a 
chair. She brought it to him. Rae gulped at 
it, coughed again, then groped his way to the 
chair and sank upon it. The powder fumes 
still choked him. 

“You, Laurie—not hurt?” 

“Thanks to you, no,” she said, coming 
close, her fingers wiping the blood from his 
cheeks. “I couldn’t believe it was real— 
when you came!” 

“Damned near didn’t. Chained up. Bose 
let me free,” he muttered. 

The rum did him good, sent life coursing 
through him. He lifted his head, and tried 
to smile at her. He winced instead; his lips 
were much cut about and split. 

“How did they get you?” he asked. 

“I came ahead. Black Cloud lingered to 
help Davy, who slipped on the ice and hurt 
his knee. I came close and saw a man. He 
was wearing your fur coat. I thought it was 
you; it was a man with Savary. They caught 
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me before I could clear my musket ‘rom its 
case—I was so sure the man was you!” 

“Wearing my coat, no doubt. Whew!” 
Rae expelled a breath. “That was a tussle. 
Gave me all I wanted. I feel sore all over. 
The men are all terrorized; they'll stick with 
us now, I think.” 

She had found a cloth of some kind and 
now approached him again, wiping the 
blood away gently. Rae caught her hand 
and touched his lips to it. 

“We've come through, my dear—come 
through,” he said. “I ran into Troyes. His 
rifle exploded and half blew his head off. 
The Woodpecker has gone to meet the In- 
dians and bring them. I had it all out with 
Troyes—all cleared now. You go up—on 
deck. Send the men down here to clean up 
the place. I’m all right. No damage done.” 

She hesitated, took one sidelong look at 
the grisly shape of Savary, then swung 
around and departed. Rae flexed battered 
hands, gingerly fingered his mouth and nose, 
and shook his head; no damage, perhaps, 
but he was sore enough, and hurt all over. 
Still, he could not afford to stiffen up, for 
there was much to be done. He forced him- 
self to stride up and down, worked his 
muscles, swung his arms. 

He was still at this when feet clattered on 
the ladder. Into the doorway came Bose 
Horn and another man. They stopped dead, 
stared at the welling body on the deck, at 
Rae, their eyes big. 

“Well, get to work, lads,” said Rae 
calmly. “Carry Savary up and dump him 
over the side, and clean up this mess on the 
deck.” 

Bose sprang at him with outstretched 
hand, from which Rae jerked his own away. 
“Careful, Bose, I’m a bit banged up—” 

They caught him, hugging him, swearing 
and cursing in delighted amazement. So 
honest was their relief and joy that Rae 
could not protest it. Someone, they said, was 
visible on the shore ice—two figures, looked 
like. z 
“That'll be Davy, and our Indian friend 
Black Cloud,” Rae told them. “Come, lads 
—out wi’ that corpse, and fetch us up a bit 
o’ firewood. II see all of -you on deck in a 
little while. I must have a pipe and quiet 
down. Tell your companions to help Miss 
Laurens bring in the two from shore, too. Is 
the ice piled up badly?” 


“Mortal bad, sir,” replied the bosun. 
“High, too, but the ship’s held fast.” 

“We'll break her out easily enough,” said 
Rae, and dropped again on the chair. He 
still had his pipe and a few shreds of tobacco 
in his pouch, and got them out. By the time 
he had the bowl filled and lighted with a 
brand from the fire, the others were taking 
out what had been Savary. Presently another 
of the men came in with cloths and attacked 
the huge pool of blood upon the floor; the 
pool was cleansed away but the stain re- 
mained. The chairs and tables were set up, 
the place was a little restored to neatness, 
wood was placed on the fire, and Rae fol- 
lowed the man up on deck, still stiff and sore 
but trying not to reveel his condition. 

The cold outside air was hard to bear, but 
what he saw held him motionless and all 
astare. Laurie, helped by Bose, was aiding 
Black Cloud and Davy to get aboard. Shears 
had been erected and two of the larboard 
side guns had been slung out. They were 
now standing on the ice close to shore; the 
four guns on the starboard side, which com- 
manded the shore, had not been touched. 

In this little bight the ice showed great 
cracks but was not broken up. Far different 
in the large inlet. Far as the eye had vision, 
the ice was a loosely heaving mass, bearing 
in with the tide, piling ashore and there lift- 
ing in great toppling walls of cakes. The 
grinding and roaring had continued, and 
would for a long while. Only the tiny bight 
where the Nonesuch lay gripped to the great 
chunks of rock was quiet. 

This was all Rae could see for the mo- 
ment; and it was enough. Laurie and the 
others came aboard. The men were stamp- 
ing and shouting delightedly all around, and 
Rae led the way back down to the cabin. His 
voice lifted. 

“Bose! Break out some rum—one good 
draught all around for luck, and after that, 
no drinking. Daylight won't last long, so 
let’s make the most of it with a good feed, 
and tomorrow we'll fall to work. Keep 
ship’s watches tonight, also—we can’t have 
those redskins stealing up on us.” 

The men cheered, Black Cloud grinned, 
and Laurie, coming close, caught Rae’s arm 
in hers and pressed it. He puffed at his pipe, 
regardless of cut lips. All was well, the bark 
was regained, and everything promised for 
the best. 


as 
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WEEN. next morning, John Rae stepped 
out on deck and took a look around, it 
was a new man, despite his plasterings and 
bandages. 

A very haven of civilization, this ship, 
after the interminable weeks in the stone 
houses. A warm bath, for one thing, was a 
milestone. A change of garments, too, 
marked a difference. Even Black Cloud had 
condescended to grease his hair anew and 
make a change of clothes. 

The situation was at change; the sunlight 
brought sparkles of blue water from the in- 
let—the ice here was going out, and the dis- 
tant Bay itself looked clear. The tiny cove in 
which the Nonesuch lay was cracked but 
still ice-covered, and she was solidly held 
amid the great jutting rocks. Nothing broke 
the horizon of water and snow, except the 
trees ashore. 

The crew appeared, smoking, skylarking, 
preparing to go cut wood, and Rae conned 
them grimly. Shambling Davy, sturdy Bose, 
the York brethren, hangdog rogues, Ben 
Tinker and Humphrey Fallows—all six of 
them bearded and uncut. A sorry lot by 
their looks, yet Rae was not so sure. 

“Bosun, you're appointed mate,” he said. 
“Apportion the work; we'll soon have plenty 
for all hands, ere we break the keel out of 
here. I want a watch kept day and night; 
we mustn’t forget those redskins who are 
due. Later today we'll wash out the guns 
and get in a bit of practice; may need 'em 
yet. Leave the two ashore. I’ve a notion 
about them. By tomorrow TIl be fit to join 
you at the work; it'll be share and share 
alike for all hands. And if anyone knows 
where the flag-locker is, I'd like to have an 
English ensign broke out and made ready to 
hoist.” 

The men cheered right heartily, and Rae 
went below to his breakfast. Those four 
starboard guns, he perceived, commanded 
the shore-line under the cliffs. This heart- 
ened him, for already he had glimpsed the 
only possible strategy here. 

Laurie was cheerful, bubbling with excited 
laughter at having her ship again, and Black 
Cloud was grimly jubilant. Life was suddenly 
a new thing for them all, Later in the day, 
while Davy stood watch, Rae got the other 
men together in the cabin. 
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“Lads, I'm starting tomorrow to make a 
desperate effort to clear his bark of the ice; 
I'd like to get away from here before those 
Frenchmen and Indians arrive. So would 
you.” 

Murmurs of fervent assent went up. 

“But we may not do it; face the fact 
squarely. Through those redskins, France 
hopes to get hold of the Bay and this entire 
country; they need the two guns ashore to 
succeed. I mean to counter them if possible. 
They'll not get those guns ashore; I'll see to 
that. But they'll want this ship and the guns 
aboard her. I mean to stake my own life to 
stop them, You're all Englishmen; will you 
stick with me?” 

Hesitant looks, then Bose spoke up. 

“Likely we will, sir, but what’s the issue?” 

“The future of this entire country. I mean 
to get away if possible, but they may catch us 
lying here, and there’s the rub. In such case, 
will you fight? It may be a losing effort, re- 
member. I can guarantee nothing—not even 
thanks for the job.” 

“We went on the account quick enough, 
with that rogue Savary to persuade us,” 
spoke up Ben Tinker. “It’s got us nothing 
but loss 0’ blood. I say stick, sir.” 

Others spoke up with assent. Rae nodded. 

“Good lads. We can perish here, or we 

can show our teeth and get clear; I'll do my 
best, and we'll all burn or get away together. 
Miss Laurens also, and the Cree. We've 
arms and powder in plenty. Get back on 
ship’s hours, and at sunrise tomorrow we set 
to work. Bose, I'd like to see the red ensign 
up—nail it if the ropes are frozen. Tinker, 
you lend me a hand in the morning. The 
others finish clearing the deck and gear of 
ice.” 
In his heart Rae knew full well that half a 
dozen men could scarcely hold this ice-fast 
ship against a hundred or more determined 
Indians, and no doubt the men realized it, 
too; but they swore him hearty faith, and he, 
hoping to get the vessel clear and afloat be- 
fore the redskins arrived, assumed a con- 
fidence he did not feel. 

That night the dead men danced across 
half the sky. 

Even before dawn the crew were busily 
about, and Rae got ashore for a look at the 
two eighteen-pounders there. These were 
uncovered, and he knew the metal must be 
very brittle with the frost; all the better for 
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his purpose. With Tinker’s help, he got a 
smal] eee ashore and opened, and 
spent the morning tamping powder into the 
two guns, dividing the keg between them, 
and ramming down this huge charge with 
bits of peltries until the muzzle was filled. 
Black Cloud, meantime, disappeared with a 
musket and snowshoes; he meant, said 
Laurie, to scout the expected arrival of 
Troyes’ Indian allies, and at this Rae was 
well pleased. 

The men put in that day working on the 
deck and gear. As Savary had rightly fore- 
seen, these must be cleared of ice the first 
thing. Before darkness came, Rae had a 
heavy powder-train laid from the two guns 
on shore out across the ice to the bark, well 
protected and covered with snow, practically 
invisible. Also, the four starboard guns, fac- 
ing shoreward, were cleared and mopped 
out, ready for loading. 


AE was in no mind to wait for the 
breaking ice to clear the ship, His final 
job of the day was to lay charges in the 
seven-foot ice surrounding the ship, inside 
the jutting rocks. These charges, flooded, 
froze over solidly at once. From them he ran 
lengths of fuse rolled tightly in birchbark; 
his intention was to fire these charges, which 
must be done at high tide, and so free the 
bark from her icy moorings. It could wait 
until the morrow, he thought, and left it. 
He turned in that night with a sigh of 
weariness. He was stiff, sore, tired, and 
supremely satisfied. Things were moving ex- 
cellently. His future course was charted and, 
if not simple, at least was in plain sight and 
promised to be clear sailing. Every one of 
his problems had reached a solution. Once 
the bark was clear of the ice-grip, the last 
connections with this drear northland would 
be quickly severed. So thinking, Rae fell 
asleep with a smile and with joyous anticipa- 
tions of the morrow. Blow those two guns 
ashore to bits, explode the ice-charges, get 
the canvas hoisted, and away! 

Ere daylight he wakened to a very differ- 
ent reality. Someone was hammering at the 
little cabin’s door, and calling him. It proved 
to be Bosun Horn. 

“Man coming aboard, sir,” said Bose. 
“It’s that Injun friend of yours.” 

“Oh, Black Cloud?” Rae jumped out of 
the covers and reached for his furs. “Hold 


up that Jantern—thanks. What’s that noise 
I hear?” 

“Ice, sir, on the rampage.” 

Quickly clad, Rae was up and out. They 
crowded at the ladder, and he gained the 
deck to find the northern sky aflame with 
bands of pale light that shamed the stars. 
Daylight was at hand. 

Two of the men were at the rail, helping 
the Cree up the ladder. He reaclted the deck 
and grunted as Rae met him. 


THE big stern cabin, everyone came 
crowding around, but Black Cloud 
would say nothing until he had filled his red 
stone pipe with tobacco and puffed it alight. 
Then he spoke curtly and to the point. 

“Many warriors. Some white men. Guns. 
The Woodpecker and my brothers of many 
tribes Crees, Assiniboines, others.” 

“You saw them?” demanded Laurie. 
“How many?” 

The Cree held up his hands and opened 
the fingers twice. 

“Maybe that many tens. War party. Som 
are close now, among the trees on the cliffs. 
I stay here. No can get away.” 

He fell silent. Startled glances were ex- 
changed as the meaning of these words sank 
in. Nearly two hundred redskins! And so 
close that Black Cloud, bringing in the warn- 
ing, was now cut off from any return ashore! 
Rae broke in upon the silence with calm 
orders. 

“Very well, we've no choice. Bose, on 
deck with all hands. Haye charges of pow- 
der, small ones, made ready for the guns, 
also bags of bullets and scrap metal. No 
loading yet, and don’t uncover the guns. Get 
all the muskets heavily charged, load them 
with two balls each, then cover them once 
more. Laurie, you get slow-matches on deck 
ready to light.” 

The men filed up and away; their steps 
echoed on the deck overhead. From the 
Cree, Rae learned that the ice in the little 
bight, while cracked and uncertain, could 
still be crossed. He himself then went up 
and descended to the ice; no sign of any 
hostility came from shore. He examined the 
trains of powder from ashore and from the 
charges around the ship, and found all satis- 
factory. The gray skies were now paling in 
the east. 

The tide was on the ebb, almost at the 
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turn; it would not be at full flood until noon 
or after. Daylight increased and the work of 
preparation was finished, thanks to the 
warning that had come barely in time. Mus- 
kets and cutlasses were served out and laid 
ready, kegs of powder were brought up and 
opened. In the treetops ashore became visi- 
ble the reflected glow of fires; a number of 
dark figures appeared along the shore and 
on the ice. Rae sent a hail at them in French. 

“Ahoy, there! Sheer off or we open fire!” 

An immediate response came. 

“Will you speak with a flag of truce?” 

Rae assented. “Two of you, no more, may 
approach freely.” 

More figures appeared along the shore; 
voices rose shrilly. The sun was almost at 
rising. Rae spoke quietly to the bosun and 
to Laurie, who stood beside him. 

“Get a hearty meal served out at once, 
Bose; have everyone down out of sight. 
Laurie, get your slow-matches alight, and 
when I give the word, fire the train that 
goes ashore to the cannon. I don’t want to 
allow them time to spoil our work by dis- 
turbing the trains.” 

Bose disappeared; presently he returned 
and shoved laden plates at Rae and Laurie. 
Two figures appeared, coming out across the 
ice; Rae watched them as he wolfed his 
food. One, he perceived, was the Wood- 
pecker; to his astonishment the other was a 
white man, no doubt a Canadian. 

The sun was appearing in the east. At 
Rae’s order, the ladder hanging at the stern 
was cut away. He sent a hail at those ap- 
proaching. 

“Messieurs, order your men to get away 
from those two guns ashore; they may ex- 
plode at any moment.” 

“No absurdities, if you please,” replied 
the white man with contempt. “Where is 
Sieur de Troyes, Monsieur?” 

Rae looked ashore. A number of figures 
were grouped about the two cannon, others 
were approaching them. He dared wait no 
longer; the main body of redskins was strung 
along the shore beneath the cliffs. 

“Very well, I warned you,” he said, and 
glanced at Laurie. “Fire the trains.” 

She moved away, the smoking length of 
match ready. Next instant a spurt of smoke 
leaped down the ship’s side and went racing 
across the ice, as the blazing powder fired 
the enveloping birchbark. From shore 
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leaped a startled yell or two, to be drowsed 
in a tremendous detonation. The two cannon 
disappeared in a burst of smoke, across the 
ice hurtled bits of metal and others whined 
in air. 

Silence followed, and gradually the smoke 
cleared. 

A furious outcry of yells erupted from 
the Indians, now scattered at a distance 
from the explosion; still shapes littered the 
blackened expanse. Rae called to the two 
envoys. 

“So much for your absurdities, Messieurs; 
it is a pity to destroy the lives of your men. 
M. de Troyes is dead; I regret to say that his 
rifle exploded and killed him. You will get 
nothing from this ship; no guns, no powder, 
only bullets: I advise you to withdraw your 
force and abandon your enterprise, which is 
doomed.” 

The Mohawk, his painted features visible 
within the rim of his parka’s hood, remained 
silent, indomitable, his eyes flitting intently 
over the ship. He spoke in his own tongue 
to the Canadian; the latter was in a towering 
fury but controlled himself and made a low 
reply, then addressed Rae. 

“This is a damnable trap. I understood 
we would find friends here. Where is M. le 
Capitaine Savary?” 

“Dead,” Rae answered curtly. 

“So? Apparently you have few scruples, 
Monsieur. Neither have we. I grant you an 
hour in which to persuade your men that it 
is better to live than to die. You will hand 
over the ship and everything in her, un- 
harmed; in return, you shall be granted your 
arms, lives, and freedom to go whither you 
please. No doubt you are the former Com- 
pany servant of whom we have heard. You 
shall have rewards—” 


E broke in coldly. He spoke in English 
for the benefit of his own men, know- 
ing that the envoy must understand it. 

“Save your rewards, Monsieur, your breath 
and your hour of grace,” he said. “We have 
an excellent position and plenty of men, 
both white and red, to defend it. You may 
attack when you please.” 

“That means no quarter,” snapped the 
Canadian angrily. “We have offered you 
fair terms—” 3 

“I offer you no terms at all,” intervened 
Rae. “The truce is ended. If you wish to 
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save your lives, depart quickly. It is your one 
chance.” 

He turned to Laurie and spoke under his 
breath, 

“Tell Bose to get the guns loaded quickly. 
Half charges of powder and a bag of bullets 
to each.” 

She departed. To the two on the ice be- 
low, the decks were, of course, invisible. The 
Canadian exchanged a word with Le Pivert, 
then they turned toward shore. They were 
close to one of the great jutting rocks whose 
mantle of ice enclosed the Nonesuch, when 
the Woodpecker threw back his fur hood, 
and into the air lifted that same cry Rae had 
heard once before. 

“Sassakuay!” The Mohawk whoop scat- 
tered ferocity upon everything, and again. 
“Sassakuay!” 

Like a dog responding to barked chal- 
lenge, Black Cloud leaped to the rail of the 
vessel and blared out his Cree war-whoop in 
reply; but the two men on the ice had van- 
ished. Instead of returning shoreward, they 
darted around to the other side of the jutting 
rock and there waited, hidden from bullets, 
close to the bark. Voices gave call and reply. 
From the shore poured forth a scattered 
swarm of men with a burst of war-cries, 
some bearing muskets, the others armed with 
spears or bows. 

Watching them, Rae spoke calmly; the 
time had come. 

“Laurie, be ready to fire the charges, but 
await my word. Bose, I'll fetch the muskets, 
but keep the men at work loading the guns.” 

He left the rail and hurried to the galley. 
From this he brought as many muskets as he 
could carry, then a second load, to where the 
men were ramming charges into the guns. 
Le Pivert was shouting at the onpouring 
mass of assailants, among whom appeared 
whiter faces of Canadians or ‘breeds; they 
were coming on in a determined effort to 
reach the bark at the first charge. 

Black Cloud, who had secured half a 
dozen loaded muskets, was uncasing one, 
and Rae followed suit. Two of the cannon, 
bearing shoreward, were loaded. Slow- 
matches were lighted and sputtering. Rae, 
gun in hand, ran to help opeh the ports. 
Bose sighted one of the cannon at the ad- 
vancing mob, and Laurie brought him a 
smoking match. 

"Fire when ready,” ordered Rae. / 
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The great gun leaped, roared, belched 
smoke. A storm of bullets swept across the 
ice. Several of the running figures were 
struck down; the others scattered and kept 
going toward the bark. Muskets banged puny 
response, bows were arced and shafts flit- 
tered, but those on deck kept well back from 
the rail; neither bullet nor arrow could reach 
them. 

Black Cloud alone stood as target, and 
bégan to loose his muskets at the runners. 
These spread out and took cover behind the 
rocks jutting out around the bark. For the 
moment it was an impasse. Even with the 
desperate risk, Rae hoped to defer firing the 
ice charges until the tide was up, since upon 
these depended his one hope of getting the 
bark clear: He gathered everyone about him 
at the foot of the mainmast and calmed their 
excitement with steady words. 

“Keep away from the rail and they can’t 
harm you, lads. Those charges we laid in 
the ice are huge ones, but I don’t want to 
fire them until high tide. Your guns are 
loaded; leave them so for the present. All 
hands keep well covered, mind; save your 


“bullets for any heads that show over the rail. 


Let ’em clamber aboard if they want; with- 
out ladders they can’t come in force. Spread 
out along the decks and see that your mus- 
kets are kept covered. I’m going to try us- 
ing those swivel guns at the break of the 


poop.” 


HE climbed the poop ladder and uncov- 
ered one of the swivel guns there. This 
brought him into full view of the enemy. 
Swift yells rang out, a musket banged, and 
he was appalled to see that furred figures 
were on all sides of the vessel; some had 
approached from the larboard side, gaining 
the shelter of the rocks there. 

A whistling shaft tore at his parka; others 
sang all about him and a bullet slapped the 
rail under his hand. He swung the little gun 
around, aimed at a group of redskins near 
the rocks, and applied the match. There was 
a crash as the weapon vomited smoke; two 
of the group fell, others writhed away, and 
the group hastily scattered. But so thick a re- 
turn fire came from all directions that Rae 
abandoned his position and leaped down 
into the waist. There, standing at the rail, 
Black Cloud still aimed and fired, cool and 
unhurried; most of his muskets were now 
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empty. The dark blotches on the ice told that 
his balls were not wasted. 

“Easy, now, easy,” Rae said to the impa- 
tient men. “They've brought no fire, and 
without it can do us no harm unless they get 
to the deck. So let ’em work it off—we need 
to gain time.” 

The men laughed, lost tension, and re- 
laxed. It was obviously impossible for men 
muffled in furs to climb the bark’s side with- 
out the help of ropes. What had been tragic 
threat became almost ridiculous. 

Time passed. Arrows were shot upward 
at the sky and came down on the deck, but 
their descent was haphazard and caused no 
hurt. Now lying flat and aiming through an 
open port-hole, Black Cloud and Humphrey 
Fallows kept up a desultory fire that held the 
ice clear of the enemy with scant peril to 
themselves. The bark was in all truth a good 
fortress. But with night, Rae knew, it would 
be a different story; he was putting all his 
hopes upon getting away long ere darkness. 
To his great delight, he realized that a stiff 
off-shore wind had come up. This would 
help mightily— 

A sudden yell broke from Davy, a yell so 
piercing with terror that it drew every eye. 
Up forward figures appeared over the rail, 
pouring in at the bows where no one was on 
watch. A few arrows whistled, a musket ex- 
ploded, a furious burst of whoops shrilled 
up. Half a dozen of the enemy were aboard, 
flinging lines down to their comrades; but 
they had stripped off their furs to make the 
climb, and so penetrating was the cold that 
they could not long endure it. 

Rae’s voice beat at his panicked men and 
held them steady. Muskets began to speak. 
But one of those aboard was the Wood- 
pecker, his long iron leveled. The weapon 
spat flare and smoke. Rae staggered slightly, 
felt a searing pain, and knew himself hit by 
the ball. He gave no sign of it, but headed 
the men in a rush. 


wo banged, cutlasses swung, the 
little knot of whites struck upon the 
enemy, and frantically battling shapes filled 
the bows. Black Cloud went past Rae in a 
headlong rush and closed with Le Pivert, 
whose tomahawk flashed high. More red- 
skins mounted the lines and were shot down 
as they appeared. The deck was cleared. Rae 
saw Le Pivert and the Cree go over the icy 
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rail together; then, reaching the rail himself, 
he looked down, heard a wild yell of tri- 
umph, and saw the Woodpecker sprawled 
on the ice, with Black Cloud’s long knife 
hacking away the grisly trophy. 

All the men were hurt, wounded, bat- 
tered, yet no life lost. It had been a near 
thing none-the-less; Rae could not breathe 
clear until the ropes were cut and the men 
on the ice below had scattered. He caught 
the arm of Bosun Horn, who was all blood 
from a tomahawk that had nipped his scalp. 

“Give me a hand, Bose; to the cabin. 
ae a close tongue.” 

ey went aft and found Laurie, on the 
poop ladder, banging away with muskets at 
the scattered enemy. Down in the main 
cabin, Rae stripped off furs and bloodied 
moccasins; Bose helped him lay his left 
thigh, where the ball had ripped a great 
flesh-wound, luckily passing on out without 
touching the bone. 

“Get a lashing on the leg above and be- 
low, to check the bleeding,” said Rae, “and 
a good tight bandage. Must keep my feet.” 

Horn complied, then helped Rae into his 
furs again. 

“Get the men busy, now,” Rae ordered, 
“and break out some canvas. Get a couple 
o sail hoisted.” 

“Aye, sit, but what good?” replied Bose. 
“They'll not free her from the ice-grip.” 

“They'll help vastly, when those charges 
are exploded. And did ye notice the inlet 
ice? It’s broken up, and the tide’s getting to- 
ward flood. Another hour and we can chance 
our luck. Let the canvas pull well, and she'll 
slide back from these rocks into open water. 
If not, we're done for when darkness comes.” 

Bose could understand this well enough, 
and nodded assent. Yet it was a gamble and 
a chancy one, as he observed dourly. 

“Never mind. Let me tie up that head 
for you, then get at it smartly.” 

Presently they were on deck again. Here 
everything was quiet, muskets being re- 
loaded and Laurie binding up wounds. Rae 
found walking difficult, but lent a hand 
when the canvas was broken out and made 
fast. No threat came from the ice, though 
voices were exchanging hails with the red- 
skins ashore, Black Cloud was jubilantly 
waving his precious trophy and boasting 
loudly his own prowess. ` 

A topsail was heaved up, then a mainsail, 
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while a jib was laid out in readiness. Rae 
sought Laurie. 

» “We'd best have some sort of meal, my 
dear, then you may fire the trains and ex- 
plode the charges. I must await the flood 
tide as long as possible.” 

“Did I see you limping?” she demanded 
sharply. 

Rae smiled. “Aye. Skinned my knee 
against the rail up for’ard. No damage.” 

Damage there was as he well knew, for he 
could tell that the bleeding had not ceased; 
his left moccasin was soaked with blood. 


(Saas had enough of daylight attack, 
the enemy were now lying low. Some 
parties brought firewood from shore, and 
smoke arising from behind the jutting rocks 
indicated that fires were alight. Occasionally, 
a musket was discharged upon the bark to 
shew that watch was kept, but attack was 
ended for the moment. 

The small store of fuel aboard the None- 
such fed the galley fire, and Laurie prepared 
a good meal from the stores. As noon ap- 


proached, the sun warmed the air and furs * 


could be laid aside, though not for long. 
Rae, seeing that the breeze kept steady from 
shore and the stiff canvas filled well, gave 
Laurie a nod as the meal was ending. 

“You might fire those charges now,” he 
said. 

The men, catching his intent, leaped up 
with a cheer. One of them brought Laurie a 
brand from the fire. She moved to the rail 
where the trains were laid and held the 
brand to them. For a long instant nothing 
happened. Rae hung upon sharp suspense. 
He was almost done, and if anything went 
wrong— 

Then it came—whoosh! A thin, lushy dis- 
charge, then another and another. Bits of 
tinkling ice hit the decks, powder-smoke 
clouded the bark. Rae waited in anxiety; it 
was a mad effort, he realized, yet it might 
work. As he waited, shielding his face from 
flying ice-shards, he saw blood on the deck 
around his left foot. 

A ringing, exultant shout burst from the 
men. The vessel lurched heavily; there was 
a grind and crash of ice. From the enemy 
went up cries of dismayed fury—the bark 
was heaving, sliding out aback, heading into 
opea water with ice crushing along her stern 
and sides. Free! 
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Bose pounded aft to the tiller and men 
leaped to his orders. Then, as the bark 
heaved out into the open inlet and swung 
around to catch the wind, they all saw it— 
the sail, not a half-mile distant. The Com- 
pany’s sloop! Rae remembered how he had 
given Governor Isham the position of the 
frozen-in Nonesuch. The life went out of 
him. In this very instant of success they 
were lost—unable either to fight or to fly 
from the sloop. 

That was John Rae’s last terrible thought. 
He tried to stand up, and instead went sense- 
less to the deck and lay in a pool ef blood. 


XV 


eect James Isham, Governor or Chief 

Factor—new terms were coming in—of 
the Company's posts on Hudson’s Bay, was 
a stiffish sort of man; a good man, Isham. 
Lacking in imagination or initiative, he had 
a rigorous devotion to duty, obstinacy and 
bulldog courage, and an ability to rule. 

As long as the Company clung to its in- 
fantile policy of trade in the old way, he 
was the right man in the right place; also, he 
was the right man to enlarge this policy and 
broaden Company relations, when the time 
arrived, 

But one could not deny that James 
Isham had certain limitations. 

He ruled with iron hand and no compro- 
mise, as befitted one whose lesser servants 
were often ignorant, brutal, and sometimes 
rascally. For example, when Hector Larson 
stormed and threatened and implored him, 
Isham tapped his church-warden pipe, set 
his hard jaw, and made answer with dour 
patience but no weakening. 

“Fur pirates, thieves, Hector. Damned 
rascally rogues who deserve the gallows! 
And they'll get it; I'll spare not a man of 
them. Their leader lies in irons and stays 
there. He’s well placed, egad!” 

“But his hurts—” 

“Are of no moment; the surgeon says so. 
The yearly ship from home will be here any 
day, and the lot of ’em shall go abeard her 
for trial at London. This unruly fellow John 
Rae deserves all he'll get. The Company will 
have the trial and execution of the lot—a 
splendid thing for the Company morale and 
good fat marks for alk of us. Why, the vety 
evidence itself lies in the bark!” 
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“Which John Rae and those poor devils 
got back for you,” snapped Larson. 

“Aye. And were nipped wi’ the loot ere 
they could get away with it.” Isham smiled 
and very neatly blew a smoke-ring. 

“But for God’s sake, will ye not consider 
justice?” Larson passionately cried. “Were it 
not for their brave work, the French and 
Indians would this minute be training can- 
non on your post here—” 

“Bosh, man! Art still buzzing wi’ that 
bee of Indian uprising? Away with such 
folly!” Isham admonished him testily. “And 
look’ce, Hector Larson, good man though 
you be. I need no one to be expounding me 
the principles of justice, or how to rule what 
the Company have confided to me, Mind 
your place, I advise you.” 

Larson did not take the advice. So stormy 
grew the session that Isham was on the point 
of clapping Hector under arrest, but an in- 
terruption luckily blew the matter over for 
the moment. 

So John Rae, though unable to think of 
evasion with his wound and loss of blood, 
stayed ironed in an outbuilding of Fort 
York, and so did his five men. Laurie Lau- 
rens would have been there also except for 
the looks of the thing; Isham kept her under 
guard aboard the sloop in the river, where 
the Nonesuch was also moored, and went 
aboard only once for an interrogation—he 
was sending her to London for trial by the 
Company, also. 

The interrogation resulted in little beyond 
a gale so furious that it blew Isham ashore 
again with a red face and iron-angered heart, 
Laurie spared him nothing. 

“You're a thief and should be sent for 
trial yourself!” she said to his face. “That 
bark yonder is my property and you've at- 
tacked and seized it—” 

“With a lading of furs stolen from the 
Company, Mistress,” broke in Isham. 

“You're not above maritime law in these 
waters,” she rejoined furiously. “Put me on 
trial in London—why, you fool, I'll accuse 
you in Admiralty courts the day I set foot 
ashore there! TIl raise such a bluster that 
your damned Company will order you home 
in irons, so help me! And you've dared put 
John Rae in irons, and the very men who 
saved your Company its forts on the Bay— 
oh, you insufferable ass!” 

The upshot was that Isham retired, in- 
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jured in dignity and unwilling to face a 
woman who threatened him personal injury; 
also, he was uncertain of his rights. So he 
kept her safely confined and left my lords in 
London to adjudge the issue. Black Cloud 
was sent away to his own country, lacking 
his promised rewards and not at all under- 
standing the English nation. 

Rae and the other prisoners were well 
enough treated, their hurts dressed, and no 
present evil threatened them. Isham was 
minded to have them flogged at every post 
on the Bay, but was argued out of the no- 
tion; their fate at London was certain. And 
as he anticipated, the Company ship Intrepid 
came pushing into the Bay as soon as the 
Straits were open, bringing extra men and 
supplies and navigators to undertake ex- 
plorations; but the smaller ship that had left 
England with her never arrived. 

The boasted discoveries came to nothing, 
being postponed. The spring trade had been 
so good that the et sess were slapped 
aboard the Intrepid, the Nonesuch was te- 
fitted, repaired, and given a crew, the pris- 
oners were all placed aboard her, not in 
comfort but in security under strict guard, 
and all haste was made for England with 
as little delay as possible. 

Rae had little joy of all this; his wound 
became infected, confinement irked him 
sorely, and he was slow in recovery of 
health. Laurie he saw not at all, except at a 
distance. But Hector Larson, who might 
have sailed aboard the big Company ship, 
took his quarters on the bark, and from his 
long service was highly respected and influ- 
ential. It was Larson who bribed the cook to 
send the prisoners some decent food instead 
of the slops deemed good enough for such a 
purpose. It was Larson who obtained them 
the boon of an hour's walk on deck each day. 
It was Larson who got some odds and ends 
of bedding smuggled into their rat-hole, and 
who nursed Rae and came to talk and share 
his tobacco pouch with them all. 

None-the-less, for those ironed men the 
Nonesuch was a choice bit of hell in which 
life itself could scarce survive. The little 
bark was stout, but she took in no lack of 
water among the great Atlantic seas; the rat- 
hole was always flooded, the hatch battened 
down against escape. Often the starvelings 
were fairly afloat. Before the long crossing 
was half done, even Bosun Horn was a sick 
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man unable to stand erect, and had to be 
lifted out for his daily airing. 

And yet, amid this cold and misery, this 
filth and drear hopelessness, Hector Larson 
would come and bring a gleam of hope with 
his stout brave words. 

“Look, Johnny Rae, you're all bound for 
Execution Dock; that’s a certainty,” he said. 
“Right or wrong, you're pirates by the 
charge. My lords of the Company will be 
wild to have ye condemned without mercy, 
as a future protection to their trade. Only 
the King can save ye. That’s the worst of it. 
Justice Powers, bless his noble heart, will get 
out his black cap before the trial opens.” 

“Powers?” said Rae, and laughed harshly. 
“Powers? No mercy there.” 

“True,” agreed Larson coolly. “But look 
at the light side of the book. I’ve got your 
memorial safe, lad; I'll get it read. From 
the news brought i’ the ship, we learn that 
Solomon Jones is no longer Deputy Gov- 
ernor. His place is now held by old Ben- 
jamin Pitt, who is slated to become next 
Governor of the Company—a stout heart, a 
good man. And Cap’n John Merry is a Com- 
mittee member. I know him well, a seaman 
and a rich man. Your memorial will have 
readers. And my testimony will be heard as 
to the justice of this thing, and the warnings 
you sent James Isham, blast him! Then 
there’s the lass.” 

“Laurie?” 

“The same. She'll not be held. She’s ar- 
ranging now to visit my lords and plead with 
‘em and tell the truth. Why, damme! You 
and these men have got back twenty thou- 
sand pounds worth o’ beaver! Is that noth- 
ing? Only—” 

Hector rubbed his lean spiky jaw dubi- 
ously. “Only,” he went on, “pirates are 
pirates, and the Admiralty is mortal hard on 
"em, and law is law, and my lords of the 
Company may have to prosecute even against 
their desire, and the whole damned thing 
is a mess if you ask me! But cheer up. While 
there’s a drop.o’ fight in me, I'll work and 
bribe all London town in your behalf.” 


AS JOHN RAE knew only too surely 
within his heart, abstract justice did not 
obtain in London. Here were seven rascals 
caught with their fur-booty and ship, and 
sent home nominally for trial—in reality to 
be hanged. James Isham had worked up a 
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prima facie case that would be believed 
everywhere. In fact, he believed it himself, 
scoffing at any talk about a redskin uprising 
or an unproven French plot as moonshine. 
Royal justice was a thing that went by favor, 
not by evidence. If my lords of the Com- 
pany presented a gang of pirates for trial, 
they were hung ere a word of trial was-said, 
and good riddance. Hudson’s Bay was an 
unknown place somewhere at the world’s 
end, but here were pirates, their ship, and 
the looted furs; that closed the matter. Fur- 
ther, politics came into it. England seethed 
and boiled between Hanoverian king and 
Stuart claimant, and the Company itself was 
known to be Jacobite. The Old Pretender, 
heir of James II, who had been second Gov- 
ernor of the Company, held stock and re- 
ceived his dividends under the name of 
John Stanion. Thus, if the Company lords 
presented fur-pirates to be hanged by the 
King’s justice, it marked a move of appease- 
ment. No lawyer with any thought to his 
future would take action in their behalf, 
and they might be hanged out of hand and 
got rid of instanter. 


No a pleasant prospect. Hector Larson 
had no power in London, Laurie was 
an unknown woman; only some vast bribe or 
mighty lord could hope to obtain justice for 
petty persons. 

Yet not these considerations hurt Rae the 
most, but his enforced separation from Lau- 
rie. This left him broken and hopeless in 
heart, and Hector’s brave flauntings gave 
little surcease;.they were no more than stoat 
words. Yet when Hector slid a folded paper 
into his hand, one day, he knew himself not 
forgotten. 

“The writing of it cost her plenty, lad,” 
said Larson. “She cozened the cap’n to get 
quill and ink, and bribed the cabin-boy to 
get the paper; for her own safety, destroy it 
after reading. She swears her father’s agent 
in Gravesend will help her and that she'll be 
free the day after landing. That’s possible. 
VJ} put up siller enough—thank God I’ve no 
lack o’ funds. But she’s no influence and 
can reach no one, I fear.” 

Johnny Rae deciphered the message with 
difficulty; the bark was no smooth-running 
chariot and the writing had been difficult, 
nor was the spelling any model, yet the 
words made his heart pound: 
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My Dear: 
I cannot come to you. I’m helpless here 
& it greeves me sore but - good heart. 
Larson will aid & I have been making 
plans. Rot me if I do not set London by 
the ears when this voyage is done. I will 
set a blaze to reech the King himself by 
the lord Harry! I send you kind thoughts 
& tell the men I have not forgot them. -I 
shall proove to you yet what may be done, 
not by a poor woman but by a red-headed 
witch. Farewell. 


Rae kissed that message and hid it, and 
when he got the chance, destroyed it lest it 
be found to her evil. Bless her! A high 
spirit, he told himself, is a fine thing but a 
poor weapon in London town. The only 
hope, if hope there were, lay in honest Hec- 
tor Larson. To this he clung desperately. 

And then, with the Irish coast in sight 
and Bristol ahead, came a devil’s gale out of 
the north. Both ships scudded for dear life; 
the gale held for three full days and blew 
them past Bristol and Land’s End and Ply- 
mouth, almost to the Bay of Biscay. They 
bore up at last to reach the Downs and 
Gravesend, and there Larson came down 
with a fever and pneumonia, and he was like 
to die, muttered the kindly cook, when they 
reached into the Thames. They put him 
ashore at Tilbury, raving, and held on to 
anchorage and journey’s end. 

Then the stinking rat-hole folded in upon 
them all; they had to lie and rot for days 
until my lords issued orders and made their 
wishes known. Guards took over the bark, 
and heaped the shabby pirates with jeers, 
taunts and kicks galore. Bose and his five 
men wore themselves out cursing. Johnny 
Rae lay in bitter silence. Two of the guards 
sat at the door with tankards of ale and re- 
galed the staring captives with news. Justice 
. Powers—a great man in London, a stock- 
holder in the Company—had been ordered 
to hold the trial. That meant a grand hang- 
ing at Execution Dock. London was all 
buzzing with the story; piracy in Madagascar 
or the Indies was no novelty, but pirates 
shipped in chains from Hudson’s Bay—ah, 
that was a sight to see! Crowds thronged 
the riverside and docks, boats came thickly 
to see the pirate ship. Soon the rascals would 
be landed and placed in prison; the delay 
was due to an outbreak of the plague, which 
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was feeding on the prisons. That was noth- 
ing, since the plague was ever-present, but 
the Company did not want to be cheated of 
its great show, and was seeking safe quarters 
for its prizes where the plague would be less 
apt to forestall the hangman. 

From the viewpoint of the guards, it was 
a rare business. The captives found little 
humor in it, Bearded, filthy, wrists and legs 
sore from the irons, they resembled animals 
rather than men; they ate, drank, slept in 
utter silent misery, and would have been 
glad enough of plague or noose, so it put an 
end to the torture of this life. 

At length several of my lords of the Com- 
pany came, and with them Justice Powers, to 
view the ship and the rogues. They could not 
abide the smells, so the ironed rascals were 
haled on deck to be seen by the bewigged 
gentlemen. And there, in the sunlight of the 
deck, John Rae met the sharp probing gaze 
of Justice Powers, and despite dirt and beard 
and rags, knew himself recognized. He gave 
no sign, gave look for look, and the grim- 
visaged man accepted a pinch of snuff from 
Sir Philip Cartaret. 

“It will give me great satisfaction,” ob- 
served Justice Powers, significantly, “to see 
justice done upon these hangdog rogues who 
outrage the laws of God and man.” 

Nods were exchanged and the chained 
ruffians were returned to their rat-hole. 


XVI 


Ro was only dimly aware of the proces- 
sion from the docks into the East City, 
to the old South Sea House in Broad Street, 
where my lords of the. Company Committee 
held their meetings. The seven scarecrows, 
chains, rags and all, lay in a cart that jounced 
through the streets, attended by a crowd of 
jeering sightseers who pelted the captive 
pirates with everything from stones to filth. 

Life-had become a shabby misery to them 
all. The once burly, hulking bosun was a 
mere shadow; Davy was a whimpering 
wreck; Ben Tinker suffered from a bad tooth 
and vainly begged for someone to knock it 
out; Fallows and the Yerk brethren looked 
like savage wolves, eyes glittering from hag- 
gard bearded faces. Rae was little better off 
than the others; useless anger had burned 
him low. f 

At the South Sea House they were taken 
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in one by one to a room where sat rows of 
men, and were made tell their stories, which 
were written down by clerks. Some few 
questions were asked. All spoke at length, 
holding back nothing—confession of mutiny 
and piracy, the tale of Indian attack and the 
battle against odds. Rae made a stir; he still 
had will enough to show anger and insist 
upon justice. Powers was not present; he 
had gone, someone said, for a brief retire- 
ment to his home at Mickleham, in Surrey. 
This preliminary hearing apparently had no 
result and little meaning. 

After this came surcease, astonishing and 
grateful, from taunts and horrors. The pris- 
oners were taken to a loft owned by the 
Company and here, in chains, got somewhat 
“better food. They were closely guarded. 
Days passed in silence; time seemed to have 
stopped for them. Visitors were not per- 
mitted—uatil, with no warning whatever, 
in walked a stout, heavily wigged gentleman 
who was treated with great deference by the 
guards. A chair was brought for him and 
he seated himself beside Rae. 

“You are John Rae? I am Samuel 
Vaughan of Lincoln’s Inn, acting on behalf 
of my friend and client, Hector Larson,” he 
said, peering around in distaste. “Mr. Lar- 
son is a very ill man, too weak to be moved, 
but hath given me certain messages for you 
and empowered me to expend monies on his 
behalf for your benefit.” 

Rae gathered that the man was a barrister. 
While the other men pressed about, eagerly 
listening, he showered Vaughan with ques- 
tions; however, Samuel Vaughan was not to 
be hastened or moved from his precise 
course. 

“Garments, food, shall be provided,” said 
he. “For so much I have warrant. of my 
lords; you remain close prisoners, however. I 
am instructed to inform you that your me- 
morial and certain other papers have been 
communicated to my lords of the Company 
by Mr. Larson, with what effect, if any, is 
unknown. My client has been unable to exert 
himself in your behalf due to his condition, 
and prays your pardon.” 

“And Laurie—Mistress Laurens?” broke 
out Rae. “What of her? Where is she? Is 
Hector in touch with her?” 

“I know of no such person.” Vaughan 
shook his head with finality, and Rae’s heart 
fell, “Nor hath my client mentioned the 
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name. I regret that I cannot remain, but I 
am concerned with the formalities of your 
trial, which may be delayed, due to the un- 
expected death of Justice Powers—” 

“The what?” Rae caught at his arm. “The 
death, did you say?” 

“Aye, sir. Of the plague, at his home in 
Mickleham; we had the distressing news 
only yesterday. A most upright gentleman 
indeed—” 

Rae did not hear the stately panegyric that 
followed; he stared dazedly at nothing. Evi- 
dently, Laurie had failed to set London 
ablaze; poor Hector was doing what he 
could, which was not much; but—Justice 
Powers, dead! This was stupefying. 

Brief temptation assailed him. Proclaim 
his true name; let it be known that he was 
Jack Powers, heir to the fortune and Com- 
pany stock of the late justice—what good 
would that do? None, except to cause a buzz 
of curiosity. He was still in irons, a captive 
awaiting trial, with none to plead his cause. 
The temptation passed. The irony of the 
situation drew a faint smile to his lips. 

Vaughan rose. “I must offer my excuses; 
I must wait upon Sir Bibye Lake, the Gov- 
etnor of the Company, immediately,” he 
said. “I shall return in a day or two. Mean- 
time, your present condition shall be ameli- 
orated so far as possible. It is a pity that the 
statements ye all made freely admitted the 
fur pitacy, as charged—yours excepted, Mr. 
Rae—for this will sadly hamper any defense. 
However, we shall see to it.” ; 

He was slightly pompous, as befitted a 
respectable city barrister dealing with con- 
fessed pirates; the affair was naturally dis- 
tasteful. However, upon his departure 
followed incredible things—a_ hairdresser 
and barber to furbish the captives, a surgeon 
to attend their hurts, garments of all sorts to 
dress them, and, wonder of wonders, dishes 
from a nearby coffee-house, with more to 
come at every meal! Even the guards showed 
a new and amazing decency, indicating fat 
fees all around. But Rae could take little part 
in the jubilation of his fellows. Justice 
Powers, who had been about to sit in their 
case, that stern, grim man of upright probity 
—dead! The fact left him stunned. 


ATER came; the filth was washed off, 
good clothes were donned and the 
irons locked in place again; beards flew, 
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lank hair was trimmed, and Rae let himself 
be shaved and barbered without protest. The 
shabby skeletons became living men once 
more. Pipes were lit, tongues wagged, spir- 
its bounced high—yet nothing was altered, 
the end remained the same. John Rae could 
think only of the grim man stricken down 
by the plague, and of the red-headed woman 
wandering London streets without a friend. 

He appealed to the guards. Could mes- 
sages be sent? No. Could visitors be ad- 
mitted? - No, except upon explicit order from 
my lords. Upon this, he dropped back into 
his dark silence and brooding, taking no in- 
terest in anything. His shaven features were 
gaunt and lined, long confinement had left 
his body hurt and weak, and even the will to 
fight was paralyzed. After all, Laurie had 
no influence; evidently Hector Larson did 
not know where she was. 

And suddenly, with hope at very bottom, 
Bosun Horn nudged up alongside Rae one 
morning and grunted under his breath. 

“Ye know the pimply lad from the coffee- 
house? Fifty quid I’ve promised him.” 

“For what?” demanded Rae. 

“Keys to loose these irons. They can be 
had i’ the city at a price. Can your friend 
find the money for us?” 

Rae assented at last. No use, of course, 
but some of these others might escape re- 
capture. Only two guards were in the place 
at night—yes, give the poor devils a chance 
fer it! So, when Samuel Vaughan returned, 
Rae asked him for the money. Vaughan 
produced a wallet and counted out notes, 
guardedly, 

“I ha’ no warrant for this—but take it,” 
he said grumpily. “Mr. Larson hath a re- 
lapse and can see no one, but the doctors say 
he’s strong and will live. I’ve been over the 
papers in the case; they look dark. The 
Company will not discuss it. I know not 
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what's up. Strange rumors are current. Com- 
pany solicitors will not see me. All most 
odd.” 

Fifty pounds—a vast sum to poor folk. 
Bosun Horn pouched the money and chuck- 
led. Next day the coffee-house lad went 
out grinning. The following day, Bose care- 
fully examined his dishes and caught his 
breath sharply. The keys had come. 

“No killing,” Rae passed the word, when 
the keys were found to fit the locks. Cau- 
tious discussion lasted well into the evening. 
Humphrey Fallows knew the river well and 
had a relative at Tilbury who kept a tavern. 
Get a boat, then, and lie hid at the tavern 
for a few days until a safe chance offered to 
take ship. 

The guards were changed at ten o'clock. 
Shortly after, the manacles were unlocked; 
the two night guards, throwing dice by 
lantern-light, were seized without any alarm 
and laid in chains. Into the London streets 
sallied all seven, free and now sure of es- 
cape; Rae parted with his comrades on a 
handshake, promising to join them at Til- 
bury within a day or so. 

He struck off through the dark streets al- 
most aimlessly. He knew the futility of any 
evasion for himself; he, the pirate leader, 
had become too well known for any such 
hope. His one intent was to locate Laurie, if 
possible; to reach Samuel Vaughan on the 
morrow, lay claim to the estate of Justice 
Powers, and insure that it passed to Laurie. 
This would secure her from want, at least. 
An absurd intent, perhaps, but Rae was 
scarcely himself this night. He was drunk 
with liberty, yet knew it could not last. He 
scarcely wanted to get away and live a pro- 
scribed life, at war with the world. 

Lights, voices, sounds of revelry, attracted 
him, Five years since he had left London; 
everything was strange. Sedan chairs, boys 
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who ran with lights, a long building shining 
upon the night—Garraway’s Coffee House, 
said an idler whom he asked. The name 
struck at him. Why, that was the olden 
haunt of the Company’s Committee; it was 
there the first beaver auctions had been held! 

“Summat afoot tonight,” went on the 
idler. “A banquet, belike, or they Hudson’s 
Bay lords a-feasting.” 

John Rae pulled hat over eyes and pressed 
through the crowd to see. About the en- 
trance was a great to-do. Link-boys ran, 
sedan chairs came and disgorged elegantly 
attired lords, or sober merchants with armed 
escorts came afoot, while the coffee-house 
servants held back the gaping watchers. Rae 
stared at everything hungrily; the insolence 
and pride of wealth and birth which he had 
not witnessed for so Jong, the scents, the gay 
pman the glint of sword-hilts, the spar- 

ling buckles. He was quite unaware that 
the lights illumined his features sharply, as 
he craned to see. 

Time passed. No doubt about it; my lords 
and venturers of the Company were assem- 
bling, since Rae saw several whom he recog- 
nized, There was Captain Merry, swart sea- 
man’s face almost hidden under an immense 
curled wig and flowered hat; and Benjamin 
Pitt, the new Deputy Governor, with a black 
Guinea page at his heels as he strutted. Two 
whom Rae did not know halted to hail each 
other, and one asked if Larson was to be 
here. 

“He was bidden as a guest,” said the 
other, “but is still too ill. Mending fast, I 
hear. Id like to have heard him speak.” 

They went on inside. A man had come 
out and was working his way toward John 
Rae through the crowd—a soberly attired, 
elderly man. At length he came close and 
touched Rae’s arm. 

“Will ye come inside with me, sir?” he 
said softly. “I was sent for ye.” 

“Eh?” Rae started. Recognized already 
—a police agent— 

“My name’s Andrews, sir,” went on the 
other quietly. “I’m a shipping agent and 
have various interests overseas. Best not to 
mention other names here.” 

Between astonishment and incredulity, 
Rae was spellbound. Perhaps some mistake, 
he thought, and a laugh came to his ie 
Well, why not? A neat touch of irony for 
the infamous pirate leader to be under the 
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same roof with my lords of the Company! 
“Your servant, Mr. Andrews,” he said. 
“Lead on, I pray you.” 


HE FOLLOWED, pulling his hat lower. 
They got through the throng, passed 
the servants; Andrews led the way into the 
building and Rae followed him through the 
long hall. At a door, Andrews halted and 
caught the knob. 

“TIl come in a moment,” he said. “Enter, 
sir.” 

Rae stepped into a small ante-room, 
Ry except for a dark figure concealed 
under black cloak and hood—a woman. The 
door closed behind him. She rose, threw 
back her hood, stared at him almost wildly. 

“You!” she murmured. “So it was you! 1 
could hardly believe it—oh, my dear!” 

He caught her, held her against him, be- 
wildered and confounded. Laurie, of all 
people! He touched his lips to hers, then 
straightened up. 

“Tt can’t, it can’t be real!” she was saying, 
as she gripped at him. “How does it hap- 
pen? You've not been freed?” 

He laughed huskily. “Aye. We got away. 
The others are gone into hiding; I was wan- 
dering and happened to see the lights and 
crowd here—” 

“I was sure I saw you when we came in, 
and sent Andrews to get you. He’s a fine 
man. We're here as guests, my dear. Oh, 
there’s so much to tell—but here he is now.” 

Andrews stepped into the room. 

“They're almost ready for us, Mistress,” 
he said. “So, ’twas the right man?” 

“Yes, yes!” Suddenly Laurie leaped into 
life and words. She threw off her black 
gown; Rae saw that she wore a robe of green 
damask, golden necklace about her throat. 
“He shall take your place and go in with 
me. Your coat, quickly! Be silent, John. Get 
out o’ that frieze garment—smart about it!” 

Before he realized what was happening, 
Rae found himself getting into the fine 
plum garment of Andrews. There was no 
chance to talk, to explain. He buttoned the 
coat to the throat, to conceal the absence of 
linen, A lackey knocked and stepped in. 

“I am sent for Mistress Laurens and Mr. 
Andrews,” said he. 

Laurie took Rae’s arm, propelled him, 
shoved him lustily at the door. They fol- 
lowed the lackey, who led them across the 
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hall into a larger room ablaze with lights 
from candles set in round sconces. Here were 
tables, gentlemen rising as the names were 
called, and Benjamin Pitt himself bowing 
to Laurie. 

“As presiding officer in the absence of Sir 
Bibye Lake, Madame, I welcome you to our 
sitting,” he said. “The news we awaited has 
come.” 

“It was kind of you to send for me,” said 
Laurie. 


pr laughed. “Faith, Madame, ’twas the 
least we could do, after the way your 
lovely self hath pursued so many of us with 
whips and scourges! Mr. Andrews, your 
servant.” 

They were shown to waiting places, while 
glasses were lifted, a voice gave a toast, and 
incredulous eyes searched them. Incredu- 
lous, indeed; Rae saw the amazed face of 
Captain Merry and one or two others, who 
in other days had well known the young 
runagate Jack Powers. Then Pitt, tapping 
the table for order, was speaking. 

“My lords and guests, ye know well how 
for some while past Mistress Laurens hath 
pursued us tooth and claw, as it were, for 
her rights. It is my pleasure to announce 
that the Committee hath resolved to yield 
her the bark Nonesuch as her proper due, 
also with a sum in settlement for unrighteous 
detention of the bark. This will be pleasant 
news for her worthy agent, Mr. Andrews.” 

Amid applause and laughter, Rae glanced 
at the radiant Laurie, then stiffened. 

“If it pleases you,” he said harshly, “I re- 
fuse to abide under false colors. I know not 
what all this is about. I am not Andrews, 
as ye think. 

“I am John Rae, whom ye accuse of 
piracy and worse. I broke out of deten- 
tion and came here by accident—” 


The tumult of voices checked him, for the ` 


laughter that went up. Laughter, amazed 
yet hearty, holding him bewildered, while 
Pitt stepped forward and reached for his 
hand and thundered for silence. 

“Welcome, Mr. Rae!” he cried. “We 
have sent to your—ah—lodging, your for- 
mer lodging I should say, with news received 
this evening. 

“Some time since, moved by the fury 
and tears and arguments of a fair lady, 
and also by the memorial which you yourself 
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drew up, the Committee besought His 
Majesty to grant you and your companions a 
free pardon. We have just learned that it 
was signed this evening. . . .” 

Now the applause was indeed a tumult, 
amid which Rae stood dazed and silent. De- 
spite the radiant face of Laurie, despite Pitt’s 
sonorous voice and the toast in honor of His 
Majesty, he could not comprehend. The 
Committee, said Pitt, now had his memorial 
under favorable consideration; further, he 
was to be offered a post on the Bay which 
would permit him to put certain of its items 
into effect. Further, the men who had with 
him fought so nobly to advantage the Com- 
pany and to vanquish plots against it, were 
to be offered service on the Bay. ... 

It was unreal, impossible, utterly incred- 
ible; but it was true. And amid it all, he 
heard the voice of Laurie at his ear: 

“Go on, seize the moment! Out wi’ the 
rest of it—tell them all the tale of Jack 
Powers—” 

So he did. 


XVII 


“pr I not tell you,” Laurie said tri- 
umphantly, “that I'd bribe and fight 
my way and set the Thames itself ablaze? 
Well, I did just that. I was most unladylike. 
I bearded my lords night and day, made 
them hear my story, every word! And mean- 
time Hector was dinning at them with your 
memorial and backing up everything I said, 
neither of us knowing where to find the 
other!” : 

She and Rae were sitting with Hector Lar- 
son, who beamed at them happily from his 
pillows. Bosun Horn and the other fugitives 
had been found at the Tilbury tavern, ap- 
prised of their freedom and good fortune, 
and all save Davy had grasped at the chance 
of service with the Company. 

Hese was a very new and different John 
Rae, clad in style if not in fashion, barbered 
and groomed, as befitted the heir of Justice 
Powers, but sporting no mourning. 

“Tl not play false,” said he. “I’ve no 
grief and TIl pretend to none. But I’m or- 
dering a handsome monument for Mickle- 
ham churchyard. I’m to have the house 
there, being the last of the family. You 
might take the use of it, Hector, since FI be 
leaving for the Bay with next year’s ship,” 
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“Ye may have need of it yourself ere 
then, lad.” 

“Not likely,” said Rae, puffing at his long 
clay pipe. 

The others looked at him; new and differ- 
ent as he was, this lay upon the exterior 
alone. The lined features were less haggard 
and worn, but resolute as ever; the dark blue 
eyes, black-timmed, were not jocular but had 
a straight level look, though they could yield 
their sternness to a smile. 

“Tve come into money,” he went on. 
“You've laid by plenty for yourself. And 
Laurie, wi’ the sale of her ship and the Com- 
pany’s recompense, is no pauper. That Com- 
pany stock I’ve inherited changes the whole 
future for me; they talk of putting me on 
the Committee, if I spend a year or two on 
the Bay and institute all those policy changes, 
so I'll degenerate into a fat-bellied city 
burgher.” 

“Ye may still ha’ need of that Mickle- 
ham house,” said Hector, chuckling. 

“No. It'll be a fine triumph to go back to 
the Bay next summer in a position to do 
things. Chief Factor at Fort Albany, they 
hint—” 

“But can ye get on with Governor 
Isham?” Laurie queried slyly. 

“Him? Oh, yes; he’s an honest man, at 
least. I may turn Albany into a stone fort, 
too. Laurie, I want you to list all the things 
you promised our old friend Black Cloud. It 
hurt me to see him turned adrift with noth- 
ing. Too late to remedy that this year, of 
course; but I'll see it made up to him next 
summer, with interest.” 

“Best you get it done at the start, then,” 
Hector said shrewdly. “I’ve seen a many 
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good intents settle down into a laissez faire 


. policy. I’m almost in the notion of going 


back to the Bay and prodding you along 1’ 
the work, Johnny. Silly to die abed in Lon- 
don town when there’s so much to be done 
on the far coast.” 

“Eh? You're in earnest? Glory be!” Rae 
exclaimed, brightening. “Old friend, that’s 
grand news! Come along, Laurie; we have 
something to think upon now. See you to- 
morrow, Hector; eat hearty!” 

The two departed. As they walked along, 
Laurie laughed shortly. 

“So he’s going back to the snow and the 
ice, is he?” 

“Aye; he can’t keep away, and it'll be 
grand to have him. Now that you're a fine 
city lady gowned in silks and satins, I sup- 
pose the very thought of that desolate coun- 
try gives you the shivers?” 

“It does,” she assented. 
it’s open water ahead.” 

He gave her a quick look. “What d’ye 
mean by that?” 

“Don’t you remember that day when you 
were leaving the stone houses and you spoke 
about the future? “When we've the open sea 


“Only, John— 


ahead, and the world we know,’ says 
you—” 
Rae stopped abruptly. “My dear, I 


thought you'd forgot all that.” 

Her eyes opened widely upon him. “But, 
I told you I'd remember it! It'd be another 
story, you said—” 

Rae broke into a hearty laugh. It was 
echoed all up and down the staid London 
street when he was seen to take his compan- 
ion in his arms; and both of them forgetful 
of all proper decency, as the report later ran. 


THE END 
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Big Charlie Always Had 
Boasied, “Anything I See 
in the Woods, I Shoot— 
and I Don’t Miss.” 


ALIBI On THREE Mie 


MOUNTAIN 
By STANLEY RUSSELL 


IG CHARLIE JOBSON lay 
sprawled out in the back seat, his 
red, corduroy hunting cap tilted 
over his eyes, pretending to be 
asleep. He was checking off the 
last-minute details and did not want to be 
interrupted. Behind the wheel the owner 
of the car, Wainwright, sat smoking quietly 
while he waited for the other members of 
the hunting party. They were parked in 
a clearing off the main road out of Clarks- 
ville and almost under the hump of Three 
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Mile Mountain. A chill November mist 
clung to the wet ground. From the brown 
stillness of the woods came the sharp odor 
of decaying leaves and sodden mouldering 
stumps. 

Underneath the corduroy cap and the 
closed eyelids Big Charlie's mind worked 
slowly and with a hunter’s cunning. No 
cause to make a last minute change in his 
plans because of the wind. Wasn’t any wind 
to speak of. With this fog itd be bum 
weather for a deer drive. Couldn’t see more 
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than a hundred feet ahead. That was all to 
the good; that made it perfect. All he had 
to do now was see he didn’t make a mis- 
take. He couldn’t afford one single slip-up. 

Following each other closely, two more 
cars eased into the clearing, their headlights 
glowing through the mist with a yellow in- 
effectual flame. Six men in all clambered 
out, lumpy and awkward in their heavy, 
woolen hunting jackets. They stamped their 
feet and swung their arms stiffly against 
their bodies to waken sluggish early morn- 
ing circulations. Opening the trunk racks, 
the men began to unpack and assemble their 

uns. 
F Big Charlie yawned and stretched elabo- 
rately, smoothed his rumpled gray hair, 
shoved his cap on the back of his head and 
resettled himself lazily in the seat. He did 
not even glance at the newcomers. : 

Ed Wainright got out to meet them. 
“Everybody here?” he asked. 

“All present and accounted for,” said 
George Newcomb, a thin, fair-haired man 
with rimless glasses who ran Clarksville’s 
weekly paper. “We almost left our police 
chief behind. Politicians aren't used to these 
early hours.” 

“Why, you blasted scandalmonger, I was 
waiting twenty minutes before you boys 
picked me cae Chief Ambrose Bell said. 
His gun, held in the crook of his arm, made 
a wide circle as he looked around. “Where's 
Jobson?” he asked. 

Wainright jerked his thumb toward his 
car. “In there, Sleeping it off, I reckon.” 

Bell walked over to Wainright’s car and 
said, “What do you say, Jobson? We're all 
here.” 

Big Charlie stretched and yawned again. 

“"Bout time,” he said. “Thought for a 
space you fellers was goin’ for an afternoon 

icnic.” He backed out of the car, his rifle 
and body emerging all in one movement. 


AS THE men gathered around him in a 
loose circle he eyed them coolly, casu- 
ally; and spat between his teeth. He knew 
what these Clarksville men thought of him. 
He was nobody’s fool. He knew it was on 
account of its being hunting season and him 
being the best hunter in the whole town that 
they kowtowed to him. Any other time 
they'd hardly speak: Just because he did a 
little poaching, a little out-of-season hunt- 
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ing, they were always trying to put the game 
warden on his tail. But he was too smart for 
any game warden. And smarter than this 
bunch; Bell included. Today he'd show ‘em. 
They wanted a deer. Maybe they'd get a 
deer but he’d have something better. 

“You deer hunters all set?” Without wait- 
ing for an answer he began, “Some of you 
fellers ain’t ever been out huntin’ with me 
afore this so I’m goin’ to explain it plain 
and simple, so’s even a jackass can under- 
stand. Foller directions and nobody’s goin’ 
to get lost or shot up.” He squatted and 
with a twig drew a rough map on a patch of 
bare ground. “We're goin’ to cover this part 
of the slope of Three Mile. Now this here's 
where we are. I figger five men starts at the 
north end and goes due south, keepin’ three 
hundred yards apart. The other three men 
is to be posted here, about two and a half . 
miles down the line.” 

“Who's going to have the easy jobs, just 
setting at their posts till the deer gets chased 
past them?” asked Bill Watterson. 

“Yeah,” said Peters and Donnelly chal- 
lengingly. 

Without looking up he said, “The way I 
want it for the first drive is to have me, 
Newcomb and Bell in them posts.” 

There were no open protests, he noted 
with satisfaction. Everything was clicking 
into place like the parts to his bolt action ‘06. 
When he had asked Newcomb to go on the 
drive he had counted on Newcomb bringing 
Bell along, because the two were close 
friends. And it worked out just that way. 
Whether he liked it or not, Bell would be 
Big Charlie's best witness. A man couldn’t 
expect a better alibi than the word of the 
police chief himself, could he? 

He went on, “The five men doin’ the 
stalkin’ take the old logging-road that starts 
right here in the clearing and runs almost 
straight up the side of Three Mile. Drop 
the first man off at the stream about two 
miles from here, then another three hundred 
yards beyond, and so on. When the last man 
reaches his place he fires two shots, and the 
five men starts drivin’ due south, Everybody 
get it?” 

Since no one answered Big Charlie as- 
sumed that everybody got it and he contin- 
ued. “The big thing is to see nobody gets 
ahead of the other. Keep travelin’ slow and 
steady like a big hand clawin’ the side of 
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the mountain, And keep up a yellin’ one to 
the other so’s you all know where you're at. 
The first man follers the stream and if you 
stay in line with him there won’t be no 
trouble.” 

“How do we know that the three of you 
will be at your pe when we start off?” Ed 
Wainright asked. 

“I’m comin’ to that. Me, Newcomb and 
Bell has got a good four-milé hike in front 
of us before we get posted. I figure we'll 
need over an hour’s leeway.” He looked at 
his wrist-watch, “It’s 7:20 a.m. now. The 
Jast man up the side of the mountain on the 
drivin’ line waits until 9:30 before he fires 
his gun, startin’ the drive. Got that straight?” 

“Yeah,” said Waterson. “Guess we can 
take our time up the logging-road.” 

“That’s right,” he said. “No sense hurry- 
in’. We gotta get posted first.” He turned 
to Newcomb and Bell. “Let’s go.” 

The three men set off through the woods 
along the flank of Three Mile Mountain, 
Big Charlie leading the way. He moved 
rapidly and with lumbering sure-footedness 
through the dripping underbrush. Bell and 
Newcomb had difficulty keeping up with 
him. 

Bell was in his late forties, burdened 
with the prime beef of an athlete fattened 
on a desk job. Besides his rifle he carried 
undetneath his coat the ever-present instru- 
ment of his profession, a .45 in its black 
leather holster. 

Bell called out, “Take it easy, Jobson, 
we're not going to a fire.” 

“We gotta make time,” Big Charlie said, 
Nevertheless, he slowed his pace somewhat 
so that the two could catch up. It might 
make Bell suspicious if he hurried too much. 
Bell had it in for him, as it was. The night 
Wilson’s Grocery was broken into Bell had 
been up to see him and looked around his 
shack mighty sharp. Couldn’t find anything, 
though. He remembered what Bell said 
when he left, “Anybody that breaks game 
Jaws as easy as you do’could break other laws 
just as well.” 

A blur of white through the trees caught 
Big Charlie’s eye.. He stopped and his rifle 
came up to his shoulder in one swift motion. 
But he did not fire; it was nothing, the 
stump of an old birch. 

“You're slick as greased lightning with 
that gun of yours,” Newcomb said. 
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“Anythin’ I see in the woods I shoot,” 
said Big Charlie, “and I don’t miss.” 

The three men pushed on until they ran 
into the mountain stream which the drivers 
were to follow. Big Charlie led them across 
it and placed Newcomb in a small clearing 
with his back against the thick trunk of a 
gnarled beech. 

“Keep down and keep quiet. Don’t move 
around more than you can help,” he told 
Newcomb. 

He and Chief Bell climbed the slope for 
another five hundred yards. He stationed 
Bell so that Bell was facing downhill with 
his back against a protecting rock ledge. 
“Any deer on this mountain’ll be comin’ 
along a trail ‘bout forty yards below where 
you're posted,” he said. “I’m goin’ on up a 
ways. Don't move outa this spot—if you 
want your buck,” 


ee CHARLIE went on alone up the 
slope, climbing until he was sure he 
could no longer be heard or seen by Bell. He 
stopped. There was not a sound, not the 
twitter of a bird nor the snapping of a 
branch; nothing but the dark wet tree- 
trunks crowding the hillside, silently press- 
ing in around him. For a full minute he 
watched and listened. Then he turned 
abruptly at right angles to his path up the 
slope and started along the flank of Three 
Mile, away from the hunters. Holding his 
rifle in ene hand he broke into a run, dodg- 
ing and twisting heavy-footedly around 
fallen trees and rock outcroppings. Soon he 
reached an old logging-road cutting diag- 
onally down the side of the mountain. He 
followed this until he came to a grove of 
young spruce. There, partly hidden and fac- 
ing downhill, was a blue sedan. 

What time was it? He looked at his watch. 
Nine-fifteen. The drivers would not start 
until 9:30 and it would take them about an 
hour and a half to reach Bell and Newcomb. 
That meant that he had an hour and three- 
quarters to carry out his plans and return to 
his post. Plenty of time—more than he. 
needed. 

Ripping off his hunting coat, he reached 
in the sedan and took out a pair of grease- 
stained mechanics coveralls. He pulled them 
on over his boots and pants. He aes 
his corduroy cap for a shapeless brown’ felt 
which he yanked down over his forehead, 
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From the pockets of the coveralls he drew 
out a pair of dark goggles. When he put 
them on only half his face showed. 

With the door next to the driver's seat 
open, he started the car rolling downhill. It 
wasn’t necessary te turn on the ignition until 
he was almost a,mile away from Newcomb 
and Beli. It didn’t matter much whether they 
had heard the sound of the car. They'd 
probably figure that ether hunting patties 
were in the woods nearby. Big Charlie alone 
knew how unlikely that was. A week before 
he had cut out the fallen trees en the old 
trail to make it possible to go in with the 
car. Then he had blocked the entrance with 
saplings. 

Bucking down the rocky trail he reached 
the stream and drove through, the wheels of 
the sedan hub-deep in water. There was a 
firm gravel bed and he knew the car would 
not mire. Beyond the stream he came to the 
entrance to the main road. Two minutes 
or so to remove the brush. Again he looked 
at his watch. It was only 9:30—still plenty 
of time. 

Turning left on the concrete toward 
Clarksville he drove for a mile then made 
another left turn onte a gravel road which 
led to the Thomas Perkins sawmill. The 
road wound through hilly, sparsely settled 
country covered with spindling second- 
growth, When hevhad reached the top of a 
stiff grade he stopped, turned the car around 
and drove halfway back down the hill. He 
pulled up at a sharp bend where the car 
could not be seen by anyone ascending. Then 
he opened both deors, completely blocking 
the road. 

It was now 9:45. At 10 o'clock, Carter, 
the bookkeeper of the sawmill, driving a 
1935 Ford, would come pounding up the 
hill carrying the,company payroll. 

Jobson began to feel the tension. As he 
walked up and down in front of the car 
nervously clicking the safety latch of his rifle 
he told himself that everything was working 
out fine. It had been a cinch to step into Doc 
Babcock’s car the other night, switch on the 
ignition key that Doc always left.in, and 
drive the sedan up the logging road. You 
couldn’t find a better hideout for a car. Any- 
body running into it would think that it be- 
longed to some hunter off in the woods. No, 
nothing was going to go wrong. He had 
planned it too carefully. 
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At five minutes of ten Big Charlie hid in 
the brush where he could look down the 
road. Carter would be along at any moment 
now. At ten o'clock he heard the faint sound 
of a motor, the grinding of gears, and his 
heart began to drum in his ears. He gripped 
his rifle as if it was a rung of a ladder hang- 
ing over a precipice. As the sound grew 
nearer it turned into an ominous deep- 
throated roar, not at all like the piston-slap- 
ping rattle of Carter’s worn old engine. As 
if he had swallowed something bitter Big 
Charlie spat between his teeth and swore. 

Grinding slowly up the hill was a lumber 
truck of the sawmill company. 


E SCUTTLED back to the car, closed 
the doors and backed to the side of the 
road so as to let the truck pass. The chances 
were that Carter was behind the truck, un- 
able to get by because of the narrow road. 
After his careful plans, he was finished, 
washed w ecause of a fluke. Usually 
there was no traffic at this time. The trucks 
generally took the hardtop which was longer 
but without steep grades. The whole thing 
had missed fre becas of a damned fluke. 
The truck crawled up the hill and edged 
past. Big Charlie slumped in his seat so as 
not to be recognized. As soon as the driver’s 
cab had slid by he looked up quickly to see 
what followed. There was nothing, no car 
at all behind the truck. 

He slammed the sedan back into the center 
of the road, jumped out and ran to the bend. 
Carter was nowhere in sight. Instead of feel- 
ing relieved he grew more and more wor- 
ried. Maybe Carter had gone through ahead 
of him, though that did not seem possible. 
He had checked Carter’s movements for the 
past three or four weeks and discovered that 
Carter never left the bank in Clarksville be- 
fore 9:30 in the morning, and it would take 
him at least a half-hour to reach the top of 
the hill. 

The minutes passed. At 10:20 he decided 
that if Carter did not show up within the 
next five minutes he would have to give the 
whole thing up. Back on Three Mile Moun- 
tain the drivers would reach his post at 11 
o'clock at the latest. He would just have 
enough time to make it. ; 

At 10:25 he reluctantly got back into the 
sedan. As his hand touched the brake he 
heard it, the unmistakable thrashing of Car-: 
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ter’s laboring motor.. He leaped out and to 
the side of the road just as Carter rattled 
around the bend, 

The tires of Carter's car sprayed gravei, 
Cartet’s body jerked forward against the 
- steering wheel as he brought the car to a 
stop, facing the blue sedan. Big Charlie 
stepped out, his rifle leveled at Carter. 

“Up over your head, quick!” he said, 

“Huh?” Carter said. His thin face with 
its stubble of beard turned the color of 
asbestos paper. 

“Quick!” Big Charlie repeated. 

Carter’s hands went up slowly, limply. 
Big Charlie shuffled to the side of the car 
and reached into the side pocket of Carter's 
coat. He found the manila envelope and 
with his teeth tore away the string. The 
money was there—the green bills, the crisp 
green bills. He stuffed the envelope into the 
back pocket of his coveralls. Then he twisted 
the wheel of Carter's car. 

“Let go the brake,” he ordered. Carter's 
right foot was frozen to the brake pedal. 
Carter obeyed and the car rolled to the side 
of the road. Then Jobson reached into the 
car and took out the ignition key and tossed 
it into the underbrush. 

“Climb into the back seat and lie down 
on the floor,” he said to Carter. The book- 
keeper crawled awkwardly over the frayed 
front seat of his car and crouched in the nar- 
row space on the floor, his knees touching 
his chin, 

Then Big Charlie backed away, slid be- 
hind the wheel of the sedan and started off 
with a violent lurch which slammed both 
doors shut. He drove furiously, recklessly. 
The big car swayed around the unbanked 
turns and skidded dangerously on the gravel 
roadbed. It was now 10:35. He had only 
twenty-five minutes to get to his post. If 
he could not be found there his alibi might 
easily turn into a trap. Carter's description 
of him would be enough to make Bell sus- 
picious and Bell could put two and two to- 
gether. Bell was no fool. 


HF TURNED right on the concrete and 
pressed the accelerator to the floor. The 
mist had lifted earlier so- he was -able to 
make time on the big road. When he drew 
near the logging trail he was forced to slow 
down because there were cars coming in 
both directions. He couldn’t afford the risk 
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of being seen going into the woods, Some- 
one might remember the blue sedan. He lost 
two precious minutes before he could turn 
in. 
He had planned leaving the cat at least a 
mile away from where the hunting party 
would wind up the drive and then walking 
the rest of the distance. He saw now that 
he would not have time. He had to gamble 
on driving part way up the slope of Three 
Mile. The main thing was to get back to his 
post. On the way up he almost bogged down 
twice in mudholes. Still it was faster than 
using his legs. It was twə minutes of eleven 
when he finally pulled the car up near the 
spot where he had first hidden it. As he got 
out he heard faintly the shouts of the drivers 
moving up. They were en time, damn them! 
He flung the goggles away, rapidly stripped 
off the coveralls and stuffed them under the 
front seat. He struggled into his hunting 
jacket, placing the manila envelope in the 
inside pocket. Then he picked up his 

n. 
He had taken but one step away from the 
car when he halted, frozen. Facing him, not 
more than fifty feet away, stood a mag- 
nificent buck. The heavy-antlered head was 
lifted high and proud, fixed in an attitude 
of curious and statuelike immobility. From 
its sleek gray winter coat a faint steam arose. 
The dark brown eyes were fastened upon 
him watchfully, but without fear. 

Big Charlie's gun flashed to his shoulder. 
As he sighted along the barrel a sixth sense 
warned him that something was wrong. He 
must not fire. The muscles of his body re- 
sponded to the impulse and the gun barrel 
swerved. But his finger was already on the 
trigger, squeezing. The gun roared. Instead 
of hitting the deer squarely in the chest the 
bullet sliced along the flank and struck the 
hip bone. The deer went down, flailing the 
earth. 

In the panic-stricken moment that fol- 
lowed Big Charlie realized that he had made 
a distastrous mistake. He stood beside the 
car, slack-mouthed at his own stupidity; 
from the lowered muzzle of his rifle trailed 
sluggish coils of dead-white. smoke. It 
seemed to him that what he had done was 
automatic, beyond his control, and he could 
not understand it. Like dream-voices he 
heard the shouts of the hunting party. The 
baying was drawing nearer, toward the 
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sound of the shot, toward him and the tell- 
tale car. 

He had no time to think or plan ahead. 
The one idea that seized him was that he 
must drag the body of the deer away from 
the car. Two or three hundred feet was all. 
Just far enough away so that the car would 
not be e, 

Panting with anxiety he stumbled toward 
the buck, lying in the wet leaves. As he ap- 
proached he saw that it was not dead. It lay 
on its side with head upraised, its eyes two 
pools of liquid fury. When he came near its 
front feet lashed out at him, swift as the 
strike of rattlesnakes. He jumped away. For 
a moment the man and the deer looked at 
each other. Jobson dared not use his gun. 
The cries of the hunters were very clear now. 
A second rifle shot would draw them imme- 
diately. E 
H” UNSHEATHED his hunting knife 

and began to circle the animal. If he 
could drive the long blade down through 
the back near the shoulder he would reach 
the heart. As he got behind the deer it strug- 
gled to rise, then sank back helplessly. Job- 
son lunged fọrward, knife extended like a 
bayonet. Swiftly the deer turned on its back 
to meet the attack and one of its blade-keen 
hoofs caught Jobsen in the shoulder, ripping 
through the coat and cutting a deep gash in 
the flesh. i 

He fell back; his knife had not touched 
the animal, 

Not more than a hundred yards away he 
heard someone shout, “Hey, Big Charlie, 
where are you?” 

The pain and. shock of the blow cleared 
Jobson’s brain. He looked about. A few 
yards away he saw a fallen sapling, as large 
around as a fence post and probably twenty 
feet long. It had not yet become rotten be- 
cause the branches were still fairly intact. In 
spite of his hurt he managed to drag the tree 
toward the fallen animal. Standing out of 
reach of the deadly feet he passed the butt 
end of the tree over the buck so as to pre- 
vent it from turning on its back. Then cir- 
cling the deer again he slowly edged up be- 
hind it, meanwhile keeping his weight on 
the protruding end of the sapling. His knife 
went in, searching for the pounding heart. 

Then it was over. Big Charlie stood above 
the limp body of the deer. His hands hung 
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loosely by his side and his shoulders drooped. 
He had conquered; yes, but at what cost? 

Running toward him was Watterson. 

“Wow!” Watterson said, looking at the 
dead animal. “You did it again, Charlie.” 
Then Watterson turned and shouted to the 
others, still out of sight. 

Big Charlie tried to throw off his feeling 
of hopelessness, to gather his strength to- 
gether, as the other members of the party 
trickled up one by one. He had to be ready 
for the questions. The men grouped about 
him and the body of the deer, curious and 
amazed at the signs of bloody struggle. 

Newcomb said, “Looks like a bad gash 
there in your shoulder. Want a bandage?” 

“Naw,” Big Charlie said, “just a scratch.” 
He didn’t want anyone prying into his hunt- 
ing coat. j 

Peters said, “Why didn’t you shoot him 
instead of finishing him off with a knife?” 

“My gun jammed?” 

“Couldn't you wait till one of us showed 
up?” 

“I kill my own game,” Big Charlie said. 

It was Wainright who first spotted the 
car. He walked over to it. 

“How come this is way up here in the 
woods?” he asked. 


HIEF BELL, Newcomb and Watterson 

/ joined Wainright by the car. 

“Feller who owns it sure likes huntin’ in 
comfort,” Watterson said. “And it looks 
like he was poachin’ on our drive.” He 
called to Jobson, “Hey, Big Charlie, see any 
strangers around?” 

“Nope,” said Big Charlie, walking toward 
them. 

Meanwhile Chief Bell was examining the 
sedan intently, as if it had a familiar look 
that he couldn’t place. He walked around 
to the rear to look at the license. Attached 
to the plate was the familiar blue and gold 
emblem of the medical profession. 

“This is Doc Babcock’s car that was stolen 
from in front of his house the other night,” 
he said. He looked at Big Charlie. “How’s 
it happen you drifted over here instead of 
staying at your post?” 

“Pm running this dive. I go where I 
want,” Jobson said. 

Bell put his hand on the hood. It was 
still warm. The men became silent and un- 
easy. Bell’s next question carried the under- 
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tones of threat and warning. “You sajd you 
saw nobody?” 

“Nope.” Jobson repeated. It was too late 
to claim that he had. 

“Did you sce or hear the car?” Bell asked. 

“I was out huntin’ deer, not lookin’ for 
stolen autos.” Big Charlie turned away and 
stalked over to the body of the deer. 

Out of the corner of his eye he watched 
Bell get into the driver’s seat and shift the 
gear handle back and forth in a puzzled way. 
Maybe it was going to turn out O.K., after 
all. Then Bell climbed out of the car and 
unbuttoned his hunting jacket. 

“Jobson,” he called, “I want to see you a 
second.” 

Slowly, reluctantly Big Charlie came over 
to him, “What’s eatin’ you?” he said. 

“That your hunting cap inside the car?” 

Big Charlie looked inside. Almost under 
the brake pedal was his red corduroy cap. In- 
voluntarily, he reached up and removed 
from his head the old brown felt that he had 
forgotten to change. 
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“You're under arrest, Jobson,” Bell said, 
his gun held against Big Charlic’s side. 

Big Charlie stood torpidly while New- 
comb and Wainright searched him, on Bell’s 
order. All the fight had drained out of 
him. 

He knew from the moment he had shot 
the buck that it was all over with him. It had 
been his big mistake. They found the manila 
envelope containing the money. “Didn't 
know you ever had that much dough, Job- 
son,” Newcomb said, whistling. 

“Pass it over to me,” Bell said. “He’s been 
up to something. I don’t know what, but 
we'll find out soon enough.” 

On the way to the Clarksville police sta- 
tion Newcomb drove while Bell and Watter- 
son sat in the back seat with Big Charlie in 
between them. When they had pulled up 
before the station Newcomb turned around 
and looked at Big Charlie. 

“Beats me how a smart hunter like you 
could get such a bad case of buck fever,” he 
said. 


A LONG TIME BACK the devil picked up his hell bag 


and baggage and moved into the southwest corner of Texas. 


They have never been able to run him out, but in our 
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Fgg-beater and a Man-size Forest Fire; What a Way 
to Probate a Will! 


SECRET 
BY LYNDON RIPLEY 


ON TULANE leaned back 

against the almost deserted lunch 

counter at the Sandgate Airport, 

large spatulate fingers gripped 

nervously around the half-emp 
coffee cup. For twenty-eight months he had 
dully hoped that he might meet Jed Morgan 
again and make him suffer as he had suf- 
fered. Like a miracle his desire had, late this 
very afternoon, been granted. 

Finding it hard to control his emotion 
Don said flatly, “Try again. Thanks to you, 
J. M., I’m now a magazine subscription 
jerk, not a flyer.” 

Morgan’s beefy, veined face reddened. “I 
know,” he wheezed, blew his bulbous nose, 
easing the sinus, shifted stiff-jointed bulk. 
“But Lord,Harry, that’s past and done 

with!” - 
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The look in Don’s gray-green eyes, under 
the level burnt orange brows, was hard, cyni- 
cal. “Possibly with you it is.” 

“Now, now son,” Morgan said, pushing 
up horn-rimmed glasses, gesturing in weak 
exasperation, “I keep in dog-gone close 
touch with the Northern California Weather 
Bureau. Naturally, having sixteen trainer 
planes. I didn’t ask you to come here for ad- 
vice, no siree. The truth is I’ve got to get 
somebody to fly up to Vic’s laboratory on 
Two Horse Flat before tomorrow noon—at 
any cost.” 

“Why the hurry?” 

“You ask that when you can smell it in 
the air. Forest fire, that’s what. Today's 
freshening wind is pushing it hell bent south 
along the tinder dry ridge.” 

“That scrap of paper,” Don drawled, en- 
joying the flavor of his words, “must be 
mighty important.” 

“Five thousand of my hard-earned dollars 
are yours,” Morgan said quickly, clumsily 
upsetting coffee dregs, “if you find it.” 


pes TULANE felt as though his feet 
had wings as he stepped away from the 
varnished veneer. “Well, now,” he said, 
fingering the lobe of a flat ear, exulting in 
the older man’s discomfort, “for once you're 
talking sense. Come on out to the north han- 
gar, where we won't be disturbed—” 

“There's no one here who can go for me, 
drat it, like I told you on the phone,” Mor- 
gan complained, squinting, large head thrust 
forward, after they had ducked in behind 
tall sliding doors. “And nobody who knows 
the ground like you do. Shorty Crouse is in 
L. A. somewhere on vacation. And now 
only a helicopter can get in to Two Horse 
and out again before the fire gets there. I've 
been hanging on the phone, checking with 
the District Ranger's office. It’s already 
jumped two of their backfires. The meadow 
beside the lab is too small for an ordinary 
plane landing. Besides, it’s now thick grass 
and young brush, hasn't. been used for 
months.” 

“Heading an eggbeater into the moun- 
tains isn’t all of it,” Don said roughly, “and 
you know it. I happen to savvy mountain 
fires. I was a ground grubber among a dozen 
other things, after I was given the heave-ho 
out your office door.” 

“I know son, I know. I’ve kept in touch 
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without your knowledge. That’s the reason 
for the five thousand.” 

“Old Morgan handing out five grand,” 
Don scoffed boldly, wrinkling his boxer 
nose. “Why you earth-bound jenny, you've 
never handed out a full thousand in a lump 
in your whole life, let alone five thousand. 
Kindly get down to fundamentals. What's 
the real reason?” = 

Jed Morgan jerked as if he had been 
slugged. The habitual ashing fire surged up 
into stormy, heeded gray eyes, then slowly 
quenched itself. There was no bluster, no 
roaring basso now. Don figured he knew 
why. Old Jed was cornered. 

“Maybe you didn’t hear about Vic,” Mor- 
gan said, wincing from rheumatic pain, el- 
bow resting on a door brace, his big black- 
haired oe clenching and unclenching. “He 
was killed two weeks ago in that blasted 
Mount Helix crash down near San Diego.” 

Don nodded coldly, flicking the bother- 
some lock of chestnut hair out of his eyes. 

Yes, he knew that the experimental and 
revolutionary plane, Atomic Skimmer, that 
Vic Morgan had designed and had been 
testing on a Sandgate, California, to Muroc 
flight, had crashed into oblivion. Prior to 
the disaster the “platter comet” —as report- 
ers had dubbed it—had been clocked un- 
officially at a speed in excess of nine hundred 
miles an hour. 

Don felt a pang of regret, thinking about 
Vic. Vic had been a swell, friendly guy, a 
lot like Christine. Don wondered a little if 
the shock of his passing had made as much 
of a change in his sister as it had in his can- 
tankerous, bulldozing dad. 

“Yeah,” Don said finally, exasperatingly 
slow. “Yeah, I hear things and read things. 
But where’s Blacky Swartz, that big, hand- 
some Romeo manager of yours? Doesn't he 
instruct GI fledglings any more?” 

“Lord Harry—of course,” Morgan said 
testily, with a remnant of his old spirit, 
jerking out his goose-necked, smelly pipe. 
“But a week ago he outfitted a Navion and 
bee-lined toward Deer Lick Mesa, to try and 
land there, then hike up to Two Horse from 
the south. Deer Lick is four miles away, the 
only spot in reason.” 

“But I still don’t see why you've got all 
those ants in your—” 

“Blast you—I'’m coming to that,” Morgan 
complained, scratching a match on corru- 
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gated iron, trying to light ashy dottle. “Be- 
fore Vic left on his test trip, he found out 
that Inez was figuring on a divorce.” 

OR, <*> 

“Well, Vic was so consarned sore about 
Inez, Shorty told me, that he made out this 
new will, He had some kind of a powerful 
hunch.. He hid the new will somewhere in 
his log laboratory shop, in a sort of plastic 
container. Knowing Vic I’d say he hid it 
damned good, in a way that would be hard 
to find. If there is such a will, son, I’m darn 
sure it will boot Inez out of her share of the 
Morgan airport, which is a good half, as 
well as the plane plans and formulas and 
such.” 

Don was on the point of pushing his six- 
foot-one out through the narrow opening 
between the sliding doors, of leaving Jed 
Morgan flat. Then he checked himself. No, 
this was what he had wanted for a long, 
long time. Let Morgan squirm. Let him 
sufter plenty. ; 
_ “Continue,” he said evenly, pulling his 
bulge brows together. “You've got the floor. 
Why worry so much about Inez?” 

“Because Inez, damn her clever, double- 
crossing soul, never did like flying. If she 
inherit’s Vic's share ef the business she will 
sell out to Northwest Consolidated doggone 
quick. She has said she will, several times. 
With Mortimer Falk owning a half-interest 
in my business I'd be forced out in three 
months. Old Mort and I never did hitch up 
good,” : 

“Who does?” Don asked bitterly, kicking 
oily waste with the toe of his polished cor- 
dovan oxford. “Here you are, appealing as 
a last resort to a broken-down hedge-hopper. 
You think I'll tumble all over myself, drop 
everything, in order to give you a helping 
hand.” 

Morgan gestured impatiently, opened his 
thin, straight lips to speak. 

“I’m. not through,” Don slashed in, square 
mobile face flushed, the J-scar on the left 
cheekbone looming like a white brand. 
“After that crash near Elk Run Summit you 
called me plenty of names, threw me out, 
had me blacklisted as a slap-happy coward 
the length of the West Coast. Since then 
I’ve been a flunky in many ventures, on the 
honest side. You’ve got one hell of a nerve, 
J. M., thinking I'll crowd up to Two Horse 
in an egg beater in the face of a woodsman’s 
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curse. Just name me one good reason why I 
should.” 


E MORGAN peered up from under 
shaggy, grizzled brows, his set, wrinkled 
face pale and drawn. The broad shoulders, 
now angular, sagged inside the mussed tan 
shirt. “I'd feel that way too, son,” he said 
wearily, “if I were in your place. Damned if 
I wouldn't. But that’s past and done. What 
Tm trying to tell you, blast it, is that Chris- 
tine and the company are all that matter 
now. All I have to live for.” 

Don eased against the cobwebbed, dusty 
partition. He found it hard to -realize that 
victory, finally and complete, was his. But 
now that he held the whip hand, had Jed 
Morgan dangling like a pin-pricked fly, 
mastery of the situation held no flavor, no 
exultation, 

“You say you'll pay five grand?” he asked 
then. “I just want to be sure. Whether I 
bring back a new will or not?” 

“TH pay five thousand,” Morgan said 
eagerly, dropping his pipe in grasping at the 
straw, “for you to simply try. Lord Harry! 
No man can do more than that! As I remem- 
ber, you always did your job.” 

“Yeah, and I was called ‘yellow’ because 
1 did!” Don shot back. Curiously, suspi- 
ciously, he craned his columnar neck, glanced 
around the messy hangar. “I don’t see no 
flap flyer here.” 

“The helicopter is out in-the new quonset. 
My brother-in-law—you know Tony—flew 
in yesterday from Sacramento. Don’t worry, 
son, it’s here and I can use it any way I 
want.” 

“What makes you think your has-been 
robot can take up an egg-beater? And after 
a rusting, two-year layoff to boot?” 

Morgan shrugged, the pipe wabbling in 
his meuth, “You used to herd anything on 
wings.” 

“Well, thanks. Those words had a hard 
time getting by your tonsils. Now suppose 
—just suppose—that I didn’t bring back any 
will. You would only have my say so. You 
wouldn’t accept my word once. Why should 
you now, jist in case?” 

Don wanted to lengthen this moment. It 
was an empty victory, Heaven only knew, 
but he wanted Jed Morgan to stand there in 
solitary torture, to suffer the qualms of un- 
certainty. How he hated this grouchy, opin- 
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ionated old bald eagle who had made him 
Jose everything he had once held dear. The 
thought rankled, reminded him. 

“Where are the others?” 
sharply. “Christine and Inez?” 

“Blacky took them with him in the Na- 
vion, all rigged up like I said, consarn it, for 
hiking in. Inez just had to crowd along, too, 
had to be there if a will was found. Lord 
Harry! She don’t trust even her angora cat! 
I haven’t heard from Blacky by radio for 
four days.” 

Don nodded. Blacky Swartz was thirty- 
eight, six years older than himself, and as 
big. He was a good enough pilot, quick on 
reflexes, knew the country. He had been in- 
structing three years before the war, then 
jumped to captain in the Ferry Command. 
While he, Donald the Sap, had been a ser- 
geant in the Marines to get away from para- 
chute jumping. 

Yeah, Swartz thought he was pretty good 
with his dukes and, surprisingly, he was too. 
Somewhere he had heard that Blacky had 
once been a tough torpedo in an L. A. mob. 
Rumors, of course, from jealous competition. 
For Blacky was good-looking, in a dark, 
hard way. Like many virile buckos he appre- 
ciated women and played the field. He had 
even tried cutting in on Christine but Chris- 
tine had set him right. Christine didn’t like 
being second choice to anybody. 

So Blacky had taken a sleek little Navion 
cabin job. But he and the girls had gone 
equipped for packing in, not flame jumping. 
With a forest fire on the make, coming up 
behind Deer Lick— 

Morgan seemed to sense Don’s thoughts. 
Warily, ill concealing his deep concern he 
asked, “You'll go then?” 

Don Tulane gave the shorter, sixty-year- 
old airport owner a leng, penetrating stare. 
Iridescent emerald highlights danced dan- 
gerously in his eyes. He steeled himself to 
say the things that had been banking up for 
months, injustices that had warped his soul. 
Now was the time to machine-gun the words 
that would beautifully blister his tongue. 

“TH go,” he said finally, as if his resonant 
voice came from another thick throat. “I'll 
go, but remember this, J. M., I don’t prom- 
ise one damned thing.” 

Morgan exhaled, his breath coming from 
deep down in the stocky chest. “Fine, Don, 
fine,” he said weakly. “Be here in the morn- 
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ing, before daylight. No time to lose. The 
machine will be ready. TIl have java in a 
thermos, all the right equipment I can col- 
lect. I’m hoping to Betsy that the blasted 
wind will shift, but—” He broke off, shook 
his domed head, stepped out into the smoky 
twilight. 

Then he swung back awkwardly, a laven- 
der envelope in his gnarled hand. “I forgot, 
thinking about other pesky things. Here's a 
letter that Inez left. I’m honor bound, son, 
to give it to you. She said it’s something 
about a job.” Morgan left then, favoring a 
stiffening right leg. 


S DON headed for his car he recalled 

Inez easily enough. A slender, dark- 
haired, smartly dressed coquette. He smiled 
wryly and tore open the perfumed square 
missive. 


“Hello, big boy,” the scrawly, cramped 
writing read, “We are taking off in an hour. 
Crouse 1s away and Blacky is piloting our 
lovely plane. In case of emergency, Jed, the 
old goat, may ask you a favor. He has men- 
tioned you a couple of times, has been trying 
to get a courage for weeks, to break down 
and apologize. Possibly he may swallow his 
ancestral pride, if he gets that desperate, and 
ask you to rush in and try to find this pre- 
cious, blasted will before we get there. I 
don’t know how you'd do it, but you might. 

“That’s the reason for this letter. Donny, 
my dear, you've had a raw deal from this 
Morgan outfit. Our opinions about the male 
and female members should be similar. 
You've been around. You know what the 
enclosed check is for. If you follow through, 
don’t find any will up on Two Horse, 

“Yours for ‘more gain,’ not ‘Morgan,’ 

Inez.” 


Don crumpled the tissue-like lavender 
paper, examined the heavier textured cream- 
white check. It was made out on the Sand- 
gate Trust and Savings Bank, dated Au- 
gust 19, in the sum of ten thousand dollars. 

Thoughtfully Don got into the old coupé, 
as usual having trouble with the lock- 
jammed, glass-cracked door. Fumbling with 
the ignition key a pleased expression floated 
down along his tanned, lean jaw. It was 
nice going. Old Jed was forking over five 
G’s to make any kind of a try to find a last 
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word from his son. There were fifteen thou- 
sand nice, welcome simoleons if he made 
a a short sightseeing trip and didn’t even 
land. 

Either way Old Jed was eating crow. The 
ancient Dodge started with a bang. Yeah. 
Nice going. Very nice indeed. But some- 
where down in Don’s sturdy 190-pound 
frame something told him that it was not his 
luck to have things so all-fired easy. Two 
years plus of knuckle grubbing had put him 
on his guard, 


H” fog and a heavy smoke pall, the 
next morning, delayed the coming 
light of dawn. Don was clad in green gabar- 
dine coveralls, wore white tennis sneakers 
when he hopped into the helicopter, parked 
in the quonset shed, for going would be 
warm. 

Only twice before—and briefly at that— 
had he flown craft such as this, a fact he did 
not reveal to Morgan who stood back, hands 
nervously clasped behind his wide hips, near 
the large central hangar. Not that it mat- 
tered any, for the old coot was hell bent 
for the trip at any cost. 

Don had misgivings about this “at any 
cost” business. Maybe this smart, stream- 
lined, aluminum-bodied egg beater was ex- 
pendable, but it smelled-of new paint and 
upholstery and was a darb. From the mo- 
ment he step into the two-place, trans- 
parent, plastic-paneled cabin, half of it 
crowded with bundled equipment for 
ground use, he held an airman’s instinctive 
liking. 

Anxious to get this assignment over with, 
Don pressed the starter button. The engine 
responded to the whining grinder, settled 
into a subdued, full-throated growl. He 
rolled out of the flat-fronted” corrugated 
shed, toed the brake. Cautiously he shifted 
gears, engaged the master clutch which set 
the three rotor blades to whirling. 

Quickly he glanced back along the shiny, 
tapering: outrigger to the rear. At the ex- 
treme end was a small, three-bladed pro- 
peller, rotating in a vertical plane. He well 
knew that this small thrust power pulled 
the tail of the helicopter sidewise, opposite 
to the torque reaction created by the big 
adjustable pitch blades above. It was auto- 
matically controlled and regulated by foot 
pedals and acted like a rudder. 
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Don jerked his eyes front again, nervously 
perspiring. He was, he realized with mis- 
givings, rusty as hell. He hoped fervently 
that nothing would go wrong. 

Suddenly a signal light blinked on in the 
middle of the grouped instruments. He 
stared down at it, brushing back the sun- 
streaked lock of hair. Then he relaxed and 
sighed, Of course. It indicated that the rotor 
was making the necessary revolutions per 
minute for flight. 
~ He eased the pitch control and gas lever 
forward, then eased it back, seeing Morgan 
beside the open door. 

“Better check with the McKinleyville 
Experimental Station by radio, on traffic con- 
trol wave length,” he advised, squinting in 
with small-pupiled eyes. “Radio set's stuck 
down near your left knee. There’s a blasted 
storm off the coast. I think you've got all 
the duffel you'll need. All checked and 
gassed up. Good luck, son.” 

“Thanks,” Don said, throttling on, 
abruptly shutting the door. The motor 
roared, the rotor’s swishing rhythm quick- 
ened. He felt lifting pressure under his 
body. When about fifteen feet off the 
ground he pushed forward slightly on the 
stick that rose between his knees. The heli- 
copter picked up forward speed, started 
climbing in a sweeping spiral, leaving Sand- 
gate on the cove slowly shrinking down 
below. 

Rising steadily, Don was soon above the 
fog blanket in blue-hazed dawn. No longer 
were sand dunes and marshy foothills vis- 
ible. He was in a cloud-carpeted world of 
his own, in a luxurious cocoon that rose, 
backed up or hovered stationary at his 
slightest wish. 

He eased back on the left-hand throttle 
for efficient cruising speed. The jittery feel- 
ing dropped away. His. altimeter said 
2,000, air speed 90, oil temperature normal. 
The compass told him his course was a few 
degrees south of east, on the beam. 

Nice litile crate, he grunted to himself, 
settling back in the air-foamed sedan seat, 
as he pushed back a shovel handle and 
bundled blankets that had fallen against 
his shoulder. “As easy to drive as a car,” 
he decided aloud, “once you savvy the 
know how,” Almost like the old flying - 
days. i 

Flying days. When there had been 
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mostly Christine and himself, sometimes 
Tug McWorter tagging along. Tug was 
mostly a crowd in those days for Christine's 
direct violet eyes expressed the love that was 
in her heart. 

Competent, pretty Christine. He used to 
call her “Whistlestop” because all the fel- 
lows stopped and whistled. ‘Tall, willowy, 
lightly tanned Christine. A natural, sleek 
sorrel top with spun bronze hair. Fairly 
wide shoulders, for a young woman, carried 
with an unassuming, calm assurance. The 
way she laughed, with hiccupy, indrawn 
breath and exclaimed, ““Hoxy moxy!” 

Then the trip to Seattle, the return with 
the experimental Black Widow that Vic 
had been commissioned to speed up with his 
new version of jatoes, jet propulsion units 
that aided takeoff. But Vic had never had 
a chance to try out the night acceleration 
idea. The Elk Run Summit promontory had 
risen up in a fog and brought the sable night 
marauder down, with co-pilot Tug, poor 
guy, at the controls at the time. 

Sitting in the rear, he had escaped seri- 
ous injury, had jumped clear just before 
the flash fire had started. He had grabbed 
Tug by his parachute straps, had torn him 
out of the ripped nacelle only to see him 
buried under a blazing, buckling wing. His 
own atm had been burned badly, as he 
crawled away escaping destruction. 

There had been no chance to explain. 
“Consarn it, yeu could have saved Tug,” 
Morgan had roared, his voice shaking the 
framed aerial pictures on his dingy office 
wall. “Beetling off your course—cracking 
up a government ship—you were in a panic 
i ee yourself, thitking only of CaF om 
precious, lousy neck. By damn, Pacific Coast 
aviation has no place.for a yellow heel with- 
out an ounce of guts! TIl see to that!” 

The room had floated in.a crimson glow, 
Morgan's head looming like a leering, hair- 
less spider. He had acted impulsively, 
spurred by crude rebuke, unjust condemna- 
tion. When he had finally backed through 
the door, Morgan had been sprawled on a 
scatter rug, bleeding at the nose and mouth. 

He hadn’t had a chance to explain to 
Christine either. She had been away, on a 
trip to Oakland at the time. His letter had 
been returned. He knew why. Her old 
man had torn to shreds the character of a 
possible son-in-law. 
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staring him in the face when he felt 

the helicopter drop, catch itself, then pro- 
ceed on over the thinning fog layer. Now 
that he could see patches of wooded ridges, 
he descended to get out of the strong wind 
higher up that was blowing northeast. 

But down nearer the treetops it was no 
better, around 500. It was turbulent and 
bumpy, with frequent dewn gusts. To the 
south, slightly east of Tall Moose Pass, he 
saw the smoke plumes of the approaching 
forest fire for the first time. From the first 
ridge it locked close to Two Horse Flat, too 
close for comfort. His brows puckered as 
he wondered if Blacky Swartz had landed 
ahead of or behind the fire near Deer Lick, 
why he had radioed no message. Most 
certainly he couldn’t use the landing spot 
neat Vic's laboratory, to the east. It was 
too small, had never been practical. 

That reminded him about the McKinley- 
ville tower control. He reached over, fingers 
outstretched toward the built-in-radio unit, 
when his eyes caught a white flash back be- 
yond the outrigger prop. He swung the 
helicopter sideways, stared out the plastic 
window to his right. 

The sky was black now, south of Sand- 
gate. Lightning flashed again and again 
under towering thunderheads. He should 
have known. 

The south wind that fanned the fire was 
bringing in the off-shore summer storm that 
ee had mentioned, It appeared to be a 

y. 

He swung the helicopter back, opened the 
thřottle until air speed read 110. It was 
the best the eggbeater would do, Don saw 
with annoyance, but not good enough. He 
had to make time. No late season shower 
would have much effect on a crackling, roar- 
ing juggernaut that had a mile-wide, fiery 
front and raced, ravenous, over explosively 
dry timber. 

Again he swung the pendulum-like craft, 
now heading almost due south, flying crab- 
wise, with plenty of easterly drift. He had 
to cut directly into the teeth of the heavy 
wind in order to reach Two Horse as quickly 
as ‘possible, Such a course was going to eat 
up fuel. 

Time dragged. In order to pass over Cas- 
tlebury Ridge he had to climb to 3800. Back 
again in the high strata gale he was swept 
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north more rapidly over Blue Lake country, 
off his course. 

Again he started to sweat. The coveralls 
began to stick to his back again. Behind 
him, inside the gear case, something was 
clicking, growing louder. Hastily he 
glanced at the instruments, Oil was still 
okay. There was plenty of gas. The rotor 
tachometer, however, read slower than that 
of the motor. 

He did not know just what it meant, but 
it was not good. As if to prove the point, the 
cabin started to revolve slowly while on a 
forward course. It was screwy, then Don 
figured out the reason. Something was 
wrong with the outrigger propeller that 


counteracted the top rotor torque. He was. 


slowly spinning like a suspended plumb 
bob! 

For more minutes he sat there, stewing in 
his own juice, aware of the revolving, dark- 
ening green-spired valleys down beyond the 
tricycle landing gear. Then the craft be- 
gan to lose altitude, to jerk from side to 
side. The serrated forest below, instead of 
slowly passing northwesterly, began to zip 
due north. 

A bumpy back draft, he reasoned quickly, 
was now bearing him straight south into the 
face of the dangerous electrical storm, into 
the maw of the forest fire. At the same 
time, oddly, he was being sucked closer to 
Two Horse at 185 miles an hour. Thinking 
of his aluminum cabin Don trembled in 
spite of himself. He would draw current 
like a Ben Franklin kite. 

At this rate, he realized in alarm, he 
would not be able to land even if he did 
spot the small, weedy meadow near the lab. 
The Deer Lick field, of course, was out of 
the question. If he hesitated too long, kept 
the seat of his coveralls where they were, 
he would be in the middle of the tree-stoked 
furnace in a couple of minutes, a new egg- 
beater melting around him. 

Here was something he had not figured 
cn. This parachute-jumping business was 
duck soup for an ex-paratrooper, but it was 
something he cordially detested, yes feared. 
That’s why he had joined water-borne 
Jeathernecks for war service. In a fleeting 
moment, he recalled how, years before, he 
had dislocated his back at Ukiah, taking a 
barnstorming jump; how he had- been 
banged against a huge redwood trunk near 
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Weott, in a coast air show; how he had been 
dragged off a coastal ledge south of Shelter 
Cove, and narrowly escaped drowning in 
churning off-shore shoals. 

He started cursing Jed Morgan all over 
again for his dilemma. Frenziedly, he fought 
the unresponsive controls. Heat was in- 
creasing in the banging gear box at his back. 
Vainly he tried to head back north and west, 
to return to Sandgate. To hell with hoary, 
old Jedidiah. To hell with Vic’s precious 
will. To hell with this grasshopper that 
now whined and revolved like a spinning 
boomerang. If he went on and accom- 
plished his mission, which looked impos- 
sible now, he would be kicked out on his 
derriere as he had been kicked before. 

Then an inner voice spoke up, froze him 
to the wet, upholstered seat. After all, it 
counseled, Jed does not matter a great deal. 
He will be gone in a few years. It is Chris- 
tine, in case Vic leaves everything to her, 
who will suffer in the end. 

In sudden decision he moved fast. He 
pawed over the packaged litter beside him, 
selected and discarded a heavily. padded 
jumping suit, asbestos pants. There were 
no minutes available now to squeeze into 
these. He squirmed into a parachute har- 
ness, fastened it securely. A football helmet 
was jammed on his head, a wire face pro- 
tector snapped on below. 

Fear started riding him again as he 
stepped to the aluminum framed plastic 
door of the spinning craft, forced it open. 
There was no time to fool with boots, port- 
able radio, signal do-dads, a knife, shovel, 
ax er brush hook. He had shaved the mar- 
gin of safety too close already. 

Heart in his mouth he stepped out into 
howling space, doubled up to avoid the 
whipping, spinning prop on the outrigger. 
One of the blades, however, glanced against 
his headgear, tearing it off, took the face 
screen with it. Then he was below the 
helicopter, no longer whirling, falling with 
the southward sucking wind that was laced 
with hot, dry tongues. - 

His fingers finally found the ring and the 
parachute bloomed, jerking breath out of 
him. Lightning flashed close at hand. A 
tremendous chap of thunder crashed his ear- 
drums. He was settling fast over heavy 
timber just west of Two Horse. The smoke-- 
plumed inferno, now sparked by new, small 
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fires, set off by crackling lightning, seemed 
less than a quarter-mile away. 

He was in fer it now. Dark woodland 
down beyond his swaying feet enlarged into 
individual trees, into what he took to be 
spruce and fir. With the fire racing toward 
him he could not hope to be on the ground 
in time. 


ON was less than a hundred feet above 
rising green treetops when a hot swirl- 

ing gust blasted him toward what he now 
recognized as the western rim of Two Horse 
Canyon. As he rapidly descended, drifting 
backward with the down draft wind, he 
tried to avoid the emerald spires that stabbed 


up at him, He last glimpsed the helicopter - 


as it plunged on south, glinting, spinning, 
into the flaming, billowing maelstrom of 
the fire. 

Fearfully, hopefully, his convulsive fingers 
tugged at a guide line to turn himself 
around. A spike-toothed snag headed di- 
rectly for him. Pulling mightly on the right 
front riser he floated on down, missed -the 
dead limb by inches, saw another one a 
dozen feet from the first, lower down, 

He was jerked up short, slammed side- 
ways into a thick knotty limb, as his para- 
chute caught and tore. Branches and harsh, 
dry needles jabbed and scratched his face. 
He hung there for long minutes, trying to 
ease the pain in his side, the headache due 
to thickening, stifling smoke. He choked 
and coughed, trying to pull himself toward 
the trunk. y 

Finally he jerked himself up and free, 
managed to get out of the harness. Gasping 
from frantic effort, he rested briefly on a 
branch, watched holes appear in the sagging 
chute above, then glow and enlarge. Sparks 
were already fiying in his direction. If the 
fire did not immediately consume the para- 
chute, which was ruined now anyway, grass- 
hoppers would, in case it happened to reach 
the ground. Grasshoppers. That was a laugh. 

More’ precious minutes raced by, bringing 
a spattering of rain, peal after peal of 
thunder, Once a lightning jag struck a tree 
somewhere close by, jarring the earth, sway- 
ing the big fir, blinding and deafening Don 
in gargantuan tumult. 

Then he was slowly working his way 
down, slipping, catching himself, cursing 
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his own lack of foresight in forgetting a 
rope. On the way an owl irritably pecked 
at him, regurgitated a filthy wad of food in 
his direction. Twice he tore the legs of his 
coveralls, skinned an elbow. Repeatedly he 
wiped clinging cobwebs out of his smarting 
watering eyes. 

Some forty feet above the ground he 
chanced a leap to a nearby leaning pine 
for he could no longer work his way down 
the big Douglas fir trunk. He made it, clung 
precariously, kept descending. He was 
thanking his lucky stars when one grasping 
hand slipped on a big crushed slug. His 
hold loosened and, from twenty feet up, he 
went crashing down into western hackberry 
and cascara buckthorn. 

He flung up his arms to save his face and 
eyes, landed on his feet, fell grunting to 
his knees in a tangled thicket. Getting up a 
light pain stabbed through his left ankle. 
Then he tried to forget about it in attempt- 
ing to get free of the tangle, fighting his 
way toward his objective. 

Overhead fiery brands were jumping from 
mountain alder to nobcone pine. Off to the 
south, behind a tree-silhouetted screen, there 
was a crackling, roaring wall, red-yellow a! 
the base, scowling, rumbling, gray-blaci: 
above. The ground now slanted down to the 
brink of what he knew for sure was Two 
Horse Canyon, close to the source of White 
Fern Creek. He had been here several times 
with Christine and Shorty Crouse. 

He knew he was close to the laboratory 
too, Trying to see through the acrid smoke, 
he finally made out part of the west log 
wall of the squat, brown weathered build- 
ing. Back of matted junipers he knew there 
was a tank house, light plant and general 
utility shed, Vic had liked the location, for 
it was seven miles away from civilized con- 
tact and curious, prying eyes. The heavy 
blinds on the windows were mute testi- 
mony of this. 

Don fought his way through what he took 
to be chaparral, down the steep castellatec 
bank. He crossed the rocky creek bed near 
the mouth of a cave and the source of drib- 
bling water, then started climbing through 
ash and willow. Before he reached the levei 
flat, covered with waist-high yellow grass, 
he looked up and saw, with sinking heart, 
that the roof was already ablaze. By the 
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time that he had whirled, had reached the 
canyon lip, the entire structure was going 
up in flames. 

The blistering conflagration was upon 
him then. As he slipped and slid in stifling 
heat, back down the canyon side, handker- 
chief clapped over his nose and mouth, he 
thought he saw two or three figures to the 
south, silhouetted in the furnace glow. He 
had the impression that they too were mov- 
ing toward the bottom of the wash where 
the stream gurgled southward past mouths 
of other smali caves as it enlarged, more 
water bubbling up from underground. 


\ j TITH fire brands plummeting down 

around him Don stumbled for the 
rocky cavern he had just passed. Thorny 
limbs reached out and tore at his arms and 
legs. Frantically he beat out sparks that 
sank, glowing, into his shoulders and back, 
singed his hair. He clawed at thousands of 
tiny black gnats that sought the recesses of 
his eyes, ears and nose. Behind him flames 
were licking at cedar, hemlock and dry 
brush as explosive as gun powder when he 
finally dove for the cave’s mouth, sprawled 
inside on gravel that was shallowly awash. 

A short distance farther back he found a 
deeper spot, flopped headlong in cold, spring 
water, Frogs jumped out of his way as he 
put out smoking holes in his ripped gabar- 
dine garment, cooled his hot, lacerated 
body. Chills raced along his spine, caused 
by too-quick cooling. Leg muscles cramped, 
twitched and knotted, then finally eased. 
Belly down, he drank deeply, gasped for 
air, drank again. He wet his handkerchief, 
tried to cut the sting of smoke in his raw 
nostrils and eyes, tried to ease the smart of 
parched, cracked lips. 

In order to breathe at all, Don continued 
lying there in running water. Above his 
head smoke eddied in the rock-vaulted cham- 
ber, swirled in a thick screen out in front 
of the entrance. Slowly he witnessed the 
full fury of forest destruction. 

The thunderstorm gradually rolled on 
north, earth tremors eased, leaving little 
rain behind, leaving instead a flame-con- 
sumed cauldron. Out near the open creek, 
bed rocks cracked, peeled and crashed 
down; smoking incendiary trees fell like 
huge match sticks across the draw, burning 
as though in a huge fireplace. Rabbits, foxes, 
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possums and other small animals scurried 
past him, mouths open, frantically seeking 
shelter and sanctuary. Their blinking, 
smoke-stung eyes told him they feared fire 
more than man himself. 

Slowly the day lengthened as wooded 
growth flared mightily, flamed suffocatingly 
hot, died slowly. 


F WAS growing dark when Don heard 
the big, scrambling body in the entrance. 
Some twenty feet away a mountain lion 
rolled in the water, licked its paws, tried to 
administer to swollen, ao spots on its 
tawny back. Don wondered dully how it 
had survived this far. The big cat saw 
him then, crouched down, stomach snugged 
in water, luminous eyes glaring. Its tail 
twitched and slapped pebbles. A deep 
grow! echoed across the cave. 

The big-throated noise set off cheepings 
and whimperings back in the thickening 
darkness. The cat heard them, slunk along 
the wall, farthest away from Don. There 
was a pause, disturbed only by the crackling, 
dying embers out front, the soft hissing of 
hollow reeds. Then there was a scurrying 
sound, a snarling whine, a full-throated 
rear. A gurgling scream welled up, fol- 
lowed by the crunching of bones, the sound 
of big jaws tearing, chewing. 

Don crept toward the entrance and se- 
cured cave-protected branches that were not 
fully burned out. Carefully he fanned them 
back into flame. If the mountain cat tried 
similar tactics with him it would be met with 
fire, He swore lustily, knowing that he had 
no gun, no knife. 

There was no chance for sleep that night 
as he lay there in shallow water, trying to 
reduce the pain and swelling in his ankle. 
The lion remained back in one corner of the 
cavern. The red embers out front reflected 
in feline eyes as they stared across at Don, 
occasionally blinked out when the cat 
briefly, guardedly dozed. 

Dawn came finally. It found Don Tulane 
with torn flesh, muddy from sweat, dust and 
creek water. His eyes wete hollow, lids 
red-rimmed and swollen. They stared out 
of a streaked face that rightly belonged to 
some unknown and battered coal miner. 
Finally he lurched stiffly to his blistered 
feet, backed out into the creek bed in the 
open canyon. At this the lion crept forward, 
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gathered itself, then rushed him. Don 
jerked up a still smoking, glowing branch. 
At the last minute the wary beast changed 
its mind. Claws scratching on rolling peb- 
bles, it leaped up the blackened bank above 
the cavern and was gone. 

Don heaved a sigh of relief. Weakly he 
started climbing the opposite charcoaled 
bank. He stopped frequently to cool the thin 
tubber soles of his dirty oxfords that had 
blistered his skin and aggravated it now. 
There was an all gone feeling in the pit of 
his flat stemach. Now that there was no 
laboratory, naturally there would be no will. 
He had known in his bones that where a 
new aircraft was concerned a leusy failure 
would result. Damn that crab-gaited Jed 
Morgan anyway. 


T WAS a desolate dark Two Horse Flat 
to which Don returned. It was still dry 
and hot and close. Humidity was negligible. 
A couple of cracked, burned timbers still 
stood at a far side, near the partly crumbled 
fireplace. Back in the rear were the bent and 
melted remains of a range, lathe, scattered 
tools, chemical a dynamo and bat- 
teries. The fire had cleaned the works like a 
giant blowtorch in the hands of Vulcan. 

Before leaving Don decided to look 
around a little, now that he was here. With 
everything else gone, he could at least spend 
a few minutes, for he would never be this 
way again. 

With a sooty rod he started poking 
around. He tried to figure out just where 
Vic Morgan would have put a new will, a 
bit of paper that, if his hunch of impending 
doom came true, passed on to another every- 
thing he held dear. Vic's hunch had, after 
all, worked out. 

Don looked for a small safe, possibly a 
fireproof filing cabinet. He found neither. 
With his tamping rod he learned that part 
of the floor near the rock-spotted fireplace 
hearth was concrete. He was on the point of 
throwing „down the rod when the end 
chunked hollowly on a metal ld. 

Scraping back black debris he found a 
smooth, round metal plate, looking like a 
smali manhole cover, about six inches in 
diameter. He tried to lift it, to unscrew it, 
then attempted to pry it off. Apparently it 
was part of the floor, cemented in. It would 
not budge.. ; 
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Picking up a loose stone from the littered 
fireplace he tried crumbling the cement 
around: its circumference. The limestone 
kept cracking in his hand. Finally he secured 
a blackened pipe wrench that had melted 
into a hooked lump, managed to pulverize 
the concrete enough so that he could loosen 
the cover with its inch-deep metal shoulder. 

Underneath was a hollow copper cylin- 
der some fifteen inches deep, some five 
inches in diameter. On his knees Don stared 
down, unbelieving. It was completely empty! 

Squatting there on his sore heels he tried 
to figure it out. Why had Vic planted an 
empty container in cement? Had he, in his 
hurry, forgotten to hide the will after all? 
If this copper rig had no connection with a 


- last will and testament, then what was it for? 


Carefully he felt around on the metal 
bottom. It was smooth and warm. His 
searching, tender fingers felt bits of burned 
pine needles and small chunks of sandy 
cement that had fallen in. Then he con- 
tacted a small segment of metal that would 
not move. He peered in again. It appeared 
to be a round-headed rivet, raised up about 
half an inch. He grasped it, to pick it up. 
Halfway to the top of the cylinder it snap- 
ped out of his fingers and back into place. 

As it did so there was a hollow buzzing 
sound, like a rattler under a tin can. It came 
from somewhere down on the rocky, burned 
over slope to the south. It continued as Den 
got to his feet, limped around charred and 
broken logs. He sank ankle deep in hot 
ashes, slid, raising cloudy black powder, 
following the noise. 

In a group of vari-colored rocks sunk in 
more concrete Don noticed a small slab of 
reddish stone that was stuck up at an angle. 
It was slightly larger than his open hand. 
The stone had drawn his attention because it 
still quivered, as if just released and had 
clicked open. As he watched it the buzzing 
sound snapped off. 

Then he saw why the stone had popped 
up. The piece of shale had been fastened in 
some way to a metal lid similar to that 
which he had pounded loose near the fire- 
place. Under it was another copper tube, set 
at 90 degrees to the slope on which he 
stood. Apparently the pulled rivet had been 
a button on some kind of a chain or wire 
that had set off an electrical alarm, rung a 
bell and released the camouflaged cover, 
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Old Jed had been right in one thing at least. 
Vic had a mind for originality all right. At 
least he did things differently. 

Don felt sure that this time there would 
be something worth finding. There was. He 
checked carefully to see that there was no 
snake inside. Cautiously he drew out a trans- 
parent container that looked like a gelatine 
capsule used by druggists, only this one was 
as big as a small sized cucumber and bluish- 
green in color. There were folded papers 
inside, 


INGERLY he tried to pull the capsule 
\J apart. The perfectly fitted cylindrical 
sections and air suction inside resisted his 
efforts. Then, exasperated, he had one end 
between his ragged knees, was straining, 
both hands clenched, twisting on the other 
telescoping half, when he heard a rock grind 
and slide behind him. 

He swung fast then but on guard too 
late. Thrown off balance he skidded down a 
couple of yards in dry, hot muck. He 
brought up short with a P-38 automatic 
barely four feet from the ripped open chest 
of his coveralls. 

“Nice goin’, ground gtubbah,” Blacky 
Swartz rasped, coughing. “Step down to the 
creek bed and quit raisin’ so much dusty 
ash. Don’t try anythin’ eithah, pal. This 
happens to be big business. Ordahs ah to 
stop yo’ dead, subject to my mood. Ah cain. 
Ah knows how to use this li’] ol’ souveniah.” 

“That’s right, Donald dear,” Inez Mor- 
gan called up, strident voiced, from the 
creek bottom. “My, orders. If it hadn’t been 
for a fire fighting crew down in Goose 
Hollow and one of those cute little caves 
this creek is equipped with—but enough. 
We've gone through delicious hell getting 
here. I'm very curious to see what you have 
in your hand. So is Christine, aren’t you, 
Christine honey?” 

Don moved on down through slope 
debris, bloodboiling again but not due to the 
heat of a forest fire. Swartz followed close 
behind. As Don remembered him in the old 
days, Swartz was impulsive. He went off on 
tangents for the craziest reasons. This time 
it looked like Inez was the reason. 

Down below in the canyon bottom he 
glimpsed Christine, a bit taller and heavier 
than Inez beside her, both clad in dirty, torn 
khaki hiking clothes. Christine had a 
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blackened asbestos suit over one arm. Her 
curly bronze hair, usually so well combed, 
was disheveled. In spite of a grimy face, 
however, she was pretty, yes strikingly 
pretty. Inez, however, usually so fastidiously 
groomed, looked like an emaciated char- 
woman by comparison. The fairly clean 
mouth and thin cheeks of her sharp face 
showed where she had worn a respirator of 
some sort. 

“Stop heah,” Swartz’ metallic harsh voice 
commanded as they reached dry rubble be- 
side the shallow, gurgling stream, “Turn 
*round, Hand ovah that theah cylindah.” 

Don made fast work of sizing up Swartz. 
Yes, he was still the same conceited Romeo. 
Only he was a.little older now, more cynical, 
more spoiled, with a petulant droop to his 
sensual lips. His expensively tailored gabar- 
dine shirt and bedford cord jodhpurs, that 
displayed the tall, muscular, wedge-shaped 
torso to best advantage, were a mess. His 
leonine face was now streaked with soot, 
dark from unshaved jowls. Black wavy hair, 
cut along a la Hollywood, was matted and 
ashy. His blue almond eyes were, Don 
thought fleetingly, the coldest eyes he had 
ever seen. 

“It appears,” Don said evenly, controlling 
himself with difficulty, “that you are unduly 
excited, Blacky. Old Jed was Vic’s father, 
remember, and he sent me to find this little 
pill. I happened to get here first, while you 
were playing around somewhere, maybe 
lying in wait for all I know, like a buzzard. 
Inez and Christine are the ones who—” 

“Oh hooey—Christine and precious little 
you are out of it,” Inez broke in sharply. 
“If that will leave everything to your old 
time flame, she, you and that measly piece 
of paper go up in flames, like the crazy 
laboratory up there. To all appearances you 
separated love birds will have perished in 
the forest fire. Blacky and I have it all fig- 
ured out. He’s the muscle and I’m the brains 
of this combine that’s going to do right 
nice with an atomic skimmer, Isn’t that so, 
Handsome?”, 

“Sho is,” Swartz said icily, his face show- 
ing no emotion. “One word, Inez honey, 
an’ ah’ll drill this has-been puddle jumpah. 
Ah’d enjoy it, ah would. It should be a favah 
to him. He was washed up by a Black 
Widow yeahs ago. Ha! Ha! Good, eh?” 

“You should have learned while in ser- 
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vice,” Don tried to reason, bloodshot eyes 
pin-pointed now. “Don’t you know a Ger- 
man P-38 slug is different? Ballistics can 
identify it, trace it down to your gun. 
Modern science can work backward, even 
from blackened, perforated skulls.” 

“Brave talk, Donald lover,” Inez cut in, 
stepping closer, “but it gets you nowhere. 
Broken skulls here and a dismantled auto- 
matic, scattered along the coast, would make 
a sweet little problem, would it not? But 
if this choosey hero prefers, Handsome, 
smack him with a rock. It’s all the same to 
me. 

“Get wise to yourself, Blacky,’ Don 
snapped. “As a specialist, you should know 
women better, providing you’ve considered 
their minds, Suppose Christine is not men- 
tioned in this will at all. Suppose Inez is 
the favored one, It should make a dif- 
ference.” 

“Let them have the cylinder,” Christine 
spoke up finally in a low, cool voice. “It’s 
not worth it, Don.” 

“Smart girl, but it makes not a speck of 
difference,” Inez blazed. ““You and Christine 
know too much already. You've had a bum 
deal, Donald, but that doesn’t matter now. 
You get through the damndest hazards, but 
not this one. It's my own skin and a lovely 
prosperous future that’s at stake. I'd always 
be dreading the moment that that lantern- 
jawed puss of yours would come nosing 
around a corner. Oh hooey, Blacky, blast 
them both and be done with it!” 

“Okay-okay,’’ Swartz said, standing sprad- 
dle-legged, posing as of old, lips twisted 
into a sardonic grin. “We've got them 
wheah we want them, haven’t we, honey 
chil’? Ah rathah enjoy—” 

“You fool! Give—me—th—gun!” Inez 
ordered, crazed now with anger, darting 
forward. “I'll do it myself!” 


UST mixed with sweat, heat and char- 
coal produces black mud and vile tem- 
pets. Don's temper had grown increasingly 
worse ever since he had landed in the tall, 
snagey fir tree. Now he was fit to be tied. 
In a red haze he saw Inez coming, saw 
Christine just behind her, glimpsed the re- 
sounding slap that sent Inez reeling. It was 
the chance he had been waiting for. 
He jumped then like a ferocious, bat- 
tered beast, twisting, ducking as he leaped 
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in. He lashed down at Swartz’s gun hand. 
The automatic exploded a foot from his 
knees. Pebbles jumped at his feet, fragments 
ricocheted, screaming. Then he had the 
thumb of the gun hand in his vise-like fin- 
gets, scissored it back until it snapped like 
celery. The black weapon clunked and 
splashed on water worn stones: 

Christine bowled Inez over, scrambling 
for it, seized it, forced her back away from 
the men. Don tossed the capsule to Chris- 
tine, then ducked, concentrating on Swartz. 

Swartz proved true to character—impul- 
sive. He went off on a tangent, crazed now 
with pain. He knew and employed dirty 
tricks that proved early gutter training. Don 
also knew and used combat innovations 
learned the hard way while in the Marines, 
while giving the Japs a taste of their own 
judo, mixed with a few improved twists of 
his own. 

It was a clothes ripping, flesh gouging, 
bone crushing fight, this. Minute after 
minute went by, no quarter asked and none 
given. Don was younger, toughened by 
adversity. Swartz’s 20-pound advantage was 
cancelled out by his years of fast living. 
Don finally secured a headlock with fore- 
arm under Swartz’s chin, twisted it into a 
Jap strangle cutting off the air. After a 
half minute he released him, brought up a 
final terrific Sunday punch that raised the 
groggy Romeo pilot clear off the gravel bar 
and flattened him, gasping. Swartz lay there 
then, moaning, bloody froth gurgling at his 
mouth. The once cynical, handsome face was 
hard to recognize. 

Don Tulane wiped his bloody nose and 
mouth on the sleeve of his shredded cover- 
alls. He turned to Christine, took the gun 
from her unresisting grasp, stuck it into a 
hip pocket. 

“Tear a couple strips of cloth off your 
fire suit,” he said, chest heaving, shaking 
sweat beads off his chin. “We're walking 
these jackals back to Deer Lick, hands tied 
behind them. I don’t trust—” 

“And rightly so,” Inez snapped right 

eside him. “Tm not through yet, Donald 
dear, not by a long shot. Both of you put 
up your dirty paws—and high!” 

Don swung half around and stopped 
dead in his tracks. Inez Morgan’s skinny 
fingers gripped the stock of a long-barreled 
target pistol that she had had concealed 
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somewhere, It was leveled unwaveringly at 
lus chest: Then he recognized the make. It 
was a .22 caliber HDM—High Standard, 
military model, with outside hammer. 

The moment he made it out he stepped 
unhesitatingly toward Inez. Christine put up 
a hand to stop him, uttering a warning little 
sound. “It’s all right,” he said aside to her 
as Inez, with hate contorted face, tried to 
pull the trigger. 

Don wrenched it out of her clawing 
grasp. “You should know, you female 
skunk, that you have to cock this hammer 
for the first shot. The hammer is up, already 
in firing position. Don’t you understand 
guns any more than you do people?” 

“You—you beast!” Inez shrieked. “Look 
what you've done to Blacky! I—I'd rather 
see him shot dead than—than that way! 
Just—just look at you, you crummy dope!” 


SOY 7ES, just look at the efficient lad,” 

Christine said calmly. “AIL this husky 
needs is a nice hot bath, a bit of patching 
up, food, rest and a change of clothes. He 
has what you and your erstwhile Don Juan 
clothes horse will never have, will never 
understand. Now if you will pardon me, 
Inez dear, Pm about to read a will while 
Don ties your precious little hands.” 

“You—you got the thing open!” Don 
exclaimed, surprised. “I tried but—” 

“Just punctured the end—simple as that,” 
Christine said, smiling, unfolding the wad 
of onionskin papers. . . . “Mmm-huh,” she 
said finally, lovely violet eyes crinkled up. 
“Tt says little sister is the undisputed heiress. 
And here are plans and chemical equations 
of some sort. Don, you be administrator. 
Take charge of these and keep them for 
me. I rather like the idea of your caring for 
them. Things are safer with you.” 

“Yeah—like a new egg beater, for in- 
stance, that I wrecked,” Don said ruefully 
with a twisted, pained grin. “Before we 
shove our prisoners south, here’s a check 
that your Wd gave me. I don’t want it. 
Here's another one, pretty soggy too, that 
Inez tried to buy me off with. I don’t want 
hers either, and not because the ink is 
smeared. I want only flying wages, having 
thought it over, Say a hundred bucks.” 

“Hoxy moxy!” Christine exclaimed. 
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“Cheap at any price. Shut up, Inez, and 
stand clear. As soon as we reach the smoke 
eaters back a ways, you're going to be 
turned over to the District Ranger. Filed 
charges will keep you two on ice for quite 
a while. Don’t try any more of your cute 
little tricks.” 

“I'm watching them both,” Don said, 
feeling a deep comfort with this efficient girl 
at his side. “They can’t do much now but 
walk and kick a little.” 

“Not to change the subject, but dad has 
been watching you, Don, for a long time,” 
Christine revealed then. “The dear old 
fuddy-duddy always did hate to show what 
he really feels. He wants yeu back badly.” 

Don Tulane considered at length, giving 
Jed Morgan’s daughter thorough appraisal. 
“What,” he said slowly, “about you?” 

“I—I do, too,” Christine said frankly. 

“Perhaps we should settle it right now. 
You—you never came back, You just wrote 
a letter.” 

“And you! You returned it unopened!” 

Christine shook her grimy, por head, 
violet eyes suddenly moist and bright. “I 
didn’t believe what dad told me. It wasn’t 
that at all. I was shocked by Tug’s death. 
We three had been so close. I knew that 
you had tried to save him, in spite of dad, in 
spite of everything. A later official investi- 
gation proved I was right., But at that time 
I didn’t want to, couldn’t hear details and 
arguments. Don’t you understand?” 

Don swallowed with effort and nodded. 
“Tm just a dumb hedge hopper,” he blurted 
finally. ‘‘I’ve been an awful fool. I guess old 
Jed and I had too much stubborn pride. 
But even though I’m rusty I can come back 
to Sandgate Airport only on one condition. 
After twenty-eight months I’m sure you 
know what I mean.” 

“Twenty-eight months and nine days. I’m 
sure I do, Don.” There was that familiar 
laugh, a ripply, hiccupy sound, like a brook 
on honeymoon. “Knowing Shorty was away, ~ 
I came with Inez and Blacky on purpose, 
just hoping dad would let down and call 


` you in. Something told me we wouldn’t get 


to first base.” 

“Boy oh boy!” Don pushed Inez out of 
the way, and reached eagerly past her for 
Christine. ; 
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Trouble Came Up—Seven-headed 


OREGON 
By JOHN E. KELLY 


EVITT pushed his emptied plate 
aside. His thin, thoughtful face 
did not reflect the confident opti- 
mism of the youthful pair seated 
across the trestle table-in Curry’s 
Grand Hotel. 
“Things are too quiet, like just before a 
cloudburst, or a ’quake,” he demurred. 
“But Big Jim Fucane’s dead and his gang 
burned the breeze gettin’ across the Cali- 
forny line,” protested Russ Coyne, the 
blond one. 
Wells Fargo’s Jacksonville manager took 
a gold-mounted toothpick from a vest 
pocket, and plied it, extracting gristly mor- 
sels of Oregon steer. “There'll be others,” 
he asserted somberly. “Gold draws 
trouble.” 
“Like a honey tree draws the climbin’ 
bear,” Bob Lamaque capped his chief’s quo- 
tation. 
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Devitt nodded. “That’s right. Every so 
often we can expect it. If it ain’t road 
agents on the Klamath Trail, it’s a dust-up 
in town.” He knocked sharply on the rough 
tabletop for luck, and arose. “Time to be 
gettin’ back to the office. You fellers come 
along and we'll fill out the waybills for 
tomorrow's ride.” . _ 

Half a block from Wells Fargo’s office 
in a narrow plank structure on Jacksonville’s 
main street, with sleeping quarters for the 
manager and his express riders on the upper 
floor, Devitt halted abruptly. 

“Remember what I was tellin’ you,” he 
said in a low voice that carried only to the 
youths beside him, and pointed ahead. 

Seven men were grouped on the dusty 
puncheons that did duty as a sidewalk be- 
fore the locked office. Alike from scuffed 
boots, hickory-dyed homespun and wide, 
black, flat-crowned hats to splayed nostrils 
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and small, deep-set brown eyes with a slight 
Mongolian slant, they were obviously 
brothers and truculent as sidewinders in 
August. Unkempt beards marked their 
seniority, that of a muscular man of forty 
was streaked with gray, a stripling spitting 
malevolently upon the closed door sported 
a rufous stubble. ; 

“Here's where you learn a Company rule, 
boys,” Devitt continued. “Never push 
through a crowd to open the door, where 
they've got you from the back. We'll cut 
around.” 

Taking a footpath along the side of the 
building, the manager opened the rear door 
and stepped into the office, the express 
riders following. A breast-high counter 
crowned by gold scales herded visitors into 
a small space near the main entrance, shared 
by a sheet-iron stove. Raising a hinged 
panel in the half-wall, Devitt stepped into 
the “reception room” and unbarred the mas- 
sive portal. Seven bearded faces examined 
him with unfriendly curiosity. 

“This whar they buys gold?” demanded 
the eldest. 

“Yes,” responded Devitt, blocking the 
door. “But only owners of the gold are 
admitted to the office.” 

“Thet’s all of us,” proclaimed a tall, one- 
eared man. 

“The seven Crancys shares ever-thin’, 


from gold ter wimmen,” put in another - 


voice, ending in a high giggle. 

“How much gold do you want to sell?” 
demanded the manager, his hackles rising. 
Trouble was coming up, seven-headed, sure 
as shooting. 

“Don’t he talk purty?” gibed an elder 
brother, staring hot-eyed at Wells Fargo’s 
man. “Get out yore biggest writin’ pen, 
punk, yuh never boughten so much gold 
befo’.” 

Two younger Crancys pushed forward, 
bending under the weight of a half-barrel 
made of cedar shakes, hooped and topped 
with rawhide. Devitt though swiftly. In 
the months that Wells Fargo had operated 
in Jacksonville, he had dealt with nearly 
every fortunate miner along the upper 
Rogue River and more largely and frequently 
with storekeepers and gamblers anxious to 
exchange precious metal for drafts on San 
Francisco. 

The seven men before him fitted into 
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neither category. But gold was common cur- 
rency and it was not for Devitt to trace title. 
The Crancy’s might be peckerwoods pros- 
pecting in the unexplored mountains of the 
Divide, or on the run from California law 
with dust to sell across the border, no 
questions asked nor answered. He backed 
into the office and stepped behind the 
barrier. 

The seven brothers followed him closely 
and hoisted their burden upon the counter, 
beside the gold scales. The gray-bearded man 
stripped away the cover, plunged his hand 
into the barrel and filled one tray of the bal- 
ance with tiny, shining discs. 

“Weigh it out!” he commanded. 

Devitt stood dumbfounded, staring alter- 
nately at the metal and into the avid faces 
clustered beyond the rail. 

“Wh-where did you get this?” he de- 
manded, 

The one-eared man replied. “ ’Tain’t no 
secret,” he guffawed. “We-uns done got 
our pile an’ they’s no mo’ whar it come from. 
Right from a sandbar in Shenanigan Crick, 
with them dumb’ miners a-peckin’ an 
a-breakin’ their backs on the banks.” 

“Are you men miners?” Devitt asked, 
struggling to suppress an inner emotion. 

“Not ‘fore las’ week,” the graybeard an- 
swered. His voice rang proudly. “But 
shucks, they’s nuthin’ us Crancys cain’t do, 
when we puts our hand ter it. An’ we got 
it! It’s yeller and shiny, any fool’d know 
it’s gold.’ 

“Yes,” replied Wells Fargo’s men drily. 
“Fool’s gold.” 


Eee Crancys stiffened, their hostile eyes 
burned into Devitt. “Yuh mean ter stan’ 
thar on yer piddlin’ feet an’ ‘low our stuff 
ain't good?” roared One-Ear. 

“Couldn't get a penny a pound for it,” 
affirmed Devitt. Surreptitiously he pulled 
open a drawer holding a heavy short-bar- 
reled Colt. 

Graybeard swelled with rage to the burst- 
ing point. “Boys!” he yelled. “This pizen 
skonk’s fixin’ ter hornswoggle us outen our 
gold. Air ye lettin’ him do it?” 

“Naw!” cried his brothers, and seven gun 
hands dove for their hardware. 

“Hold on!” barked a new voice from the 
rear of the office. Seven Crancys froze, their 
guns half-drawn, and swiveled their eyes 
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left to look into the leveled shooting irons 
of the express riders. 

Devitt swiftly regained command of the 
situation. He emptied the balance pan into 
the open keg. “Take your junk and va- 
moose!” he snapped. “If you've any sense, 
you'll hightail it out of Jacksonville.” 

The Crancys ignored the gold buyer, but 
the four guns were something else again. 

“Dave,” cried a younger brother, “Let’s 
tote our gold up ter Faro Nick’s. He'll 
give us whut it’s wuth.” They shambled 
out into the street, outfoxed and frothing. 

In his deadfall Faro Nick gave the 
Crancys’ treasure a short look and shorter 
laugh. Then he looked again, hard, at One- 
Ear. 

“When was you run outa Hangtown?” he 
asked, rolling an oversize cheroot in his loose 
lips. 

Phe mutilated one impaled the gambler 
with a venomous glance. “Sez which?” he 
snarled. 

“Don't come thet on me,” replied Nick 
testily. “Thet ear was sliced off while the 
jury was holdin’ yuh down. Stealin’ two 
ounces o’ dust in Hangtown costs one ear 
and a head shave.” He peered under One- 
Ear’s hat brim. “Thet hair's growed ‘bout 
two weeks, Yuh sloped fer Oregon right 
af'er—” 

Abandoning the keg, the Crancys made 
tracks for the door. Nick put his rotund 
body into high gear and barred their exit. 

“Don’t go gettin’ yer backs up, boys,” hè 
began smoothly. “Yuh ain’t miners and 
they’s nuthin’ else in Jacksonville. Up No’th 
ev'ry town on the Willamette ’s got a sheriff 
who knows whut a missin’ ear means. You'd 
spend yore time in the hoosegow from now 
on. Here, it’s different if yuh stand in with 
Nick. I could use two-a-yuh, right now, 
fer bouncers.” 

Graybeard looked about the dimly lit 
frame shack that housed the deadfall, de- 
serted at this hour. “Whut’s the matter with 
those yuh got?” he demanded. 

Nick shrugged “Them greeners was right 
tender,” he declared. “Couldn’t stand a tech 
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of lead poisonin’. 


5 ER five unemployed Crancys hung about 
town, lounging on the main street, jos- 
tling Devitt as he passed, vainly provoking 
him into a gunfight. At dusk along the river 
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lone miners were ambushed and robbed until 
citizens talked of ordering seven California 
collars to swing human fruit from the Judg- 
ment Tree at the end of town. But Nick 
always provided alibis, the accused had been 
sweeping or carpentering in his sight, and 
the victims could not distinguish between 
the brothers. 

Even when Bob Lamaque walked back 
from the Klamath Trail, footsore and weap- 
onless, his bare head bruised by pistol butts, 
his mount and three hundred ounces of 
gold dust stolen by road agents, Wells Far- 
go's manager only nodded. 

“Crancys,” he asked calmly, knowing the 
answer. 

The powerfully built Lamaque, a Hud- 
son’s Bay courier until the chartered Com- 
pany withdrew from the Oregon territory, 
growled. “It was near dark and the gang 
was masked, but Id know them damned 
black hats anywhere!” 

Russ Coyne, off duty awaiting the next 
ride and lounging in the office, sprang up, 
snatching his gun-belt from a nail in the 
wall. “String ‘em up,” he yelled, “all the 
kit and caboodle! ‘the hull camp’ll help, 
they’re just waitin’ fer a leader.” 

Devitt shook his head. “We can pick up 
the minnows any day,” he responded. “Right 
now we're fishin’ for a whale.” 

“And I was bait?” asked Lamaque, rub- 
bing his bumps. 

“Not planned that way, Bob,” Devitt an- 
swered. “But we're a lot closer to a catch 
now, or I miss my guess.” He fumbled in 
a drawer and withdrew a small bottle. “This 
arnica will draw hurt,” he said, tossing the 
vial to Lamaque. 


EVITT was alone in the office on the 
second morning, when the gambler en- 
tered, carrying a rawhide pouch, noosed 
with Manila cord. His large balding, egg- 
shaped head bore a smooth-shaven Billiken 
face with rubbery features. Wells Fargo’s 
man greeted his caller urbanely. 
“Buyin’ or sellin’, Nick?” he asked, 
“Luck’s runnin’ good,” replied the tin- 
horn. “The tables 've been crowded and 
we've got more dust than I like ter keep in 
town. Yuh know how it is, Devitt, some 
o’ the boys might get likkered up arid take 
a notion ter cut theirselfs in on the kitty.” 
“Weigh her out,” Devitt told his cus- 
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tomer. He opened his book of drafts. “How 
much do you want to sell?” 

Faro Nick heaped the balance pan. “When 
I git this poke empty, it'll come jest ter 
three hundred ounces,” he replied, waiting 
for the gold buyer to add his counter weights. 

Devitt squinted at the scale, feathering 
the balance. The gold was bright and 
clean, free of the sand and bits of vein 
quartz that prospectors hopefully tried to 
run past his scrutiny. Suddenly his eyes 
narrowed further. His left hand shot out 
and snatched a tiny nugget crowning the 
yellow pyramid. The manager's free hand 
yanked open his trouble drawer, seized the 
Colt and leveled the heavy gun, so fast that 
his arms were blurs in Nick's sight. 

“Reach, you damned thief!” grated Wells 
Fargo’s man, his voice iron-hard but still 
professionally low. “You're too ornery for 
hangin’; I oughta ventilate your gut right 
now!” 

The gamblers arms flung obedientiy 
aloft, but his smooth face expressed only 
mild concern, as for a friend suddenly taken 
with fits. 

“What’s eatin’ on yuh, Devittt,” he in- 
quired conversationally. - 

“This!” The manager's Teft hand flew 
open. On the palm lay a flat piece of gold, 
newly broken from the vein, its sharp edges 
bright, shaped like a cross with one arm 
missing. 

“Never in a million years,” continued 
Devitt bitterly, “would there be another 
nugget of that size and shape. Two weeks 
ago I bought this from you.” 

Faro Nick stood silent, twisting his ver- 
tical arms to relieve their strain. His dark 
ox-eyes were veiled and watchful, his satur- 
nine face expressionless. 

“And last week,” Devitt dragged out his 
words for emphasis, “three hundred ounces 
with this piece were hijacked from Bob 
Lamaque by your Crancy gang!” 

“Thet’s whut he ’lows,” retorted Nick. 
“Hez he got any witnesses? How dyeknow 
thet Limey didn’t cache it hisself?” His 
voice softened. “Look, Devitt, be reason- 
able. You ain't got no call ter rawhide 
me thisaway, without no proof. Lots of 
fellers plays in my place and the gold ain’t 
trademarked. All I ask is thet it weigh out 
right before I pass over their chips. Sup- 
pose’n some road agent did razoo yer Limey 
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like yuh claim, and then lost the dust buck- 
in’ the tiger. I won it fair an’ square an’ 
it’s mine. Ef'n yuh doan wanta buy it, I kin 
sell it ter th’ Portland outfit.” 

The manager’s thin face hardened. “All 
you can do, Nick, is take your choice and ` 
you got two shakes to make it in! Try to 
take that gold out of this office and I'll load 
you down with so much lead the miners’ 
jury will break two ropes hangin’ you. Or 
you can surrender the stolen dust and walk 
out with a whole skin—this time.” 

A wide smile wreathed Nick’s counte- 
nance. “Yuh didn’t have ter go ter all thet 
trouble, ef yuh need a little gold, Devitt,” 
he purred. “Faro Nick always he'ps his 
friends. All you hadda do was ask me an’ 
I'd been plumb glad ter gift yuh the poke.” 
He lowered his arms tentatively and edged 
toward the door. “I know how it is; any 
feller in a job like yours might be a leetle 
short an’ them auditors don’t give no notice 
they’s comin’ ter check yuh.” His stout body 
wriggled cel-like through the half-open 
street door. 

Devitt stared after him, snorted in dis- 
gust and felt the need of fresh air. Having 
scruples about taking life, he was relieved 
at the outcome, but the gambler had had 
the last word. Laying down the Colt, Wells 
Fargo’s man stowed the recovered gold in 
the strong box. 


ey a blinding rage Nick slammed through 
the door of his deadfall, barked a curse 
at the barkcep’s greeting and flung himself 
into a frowsy den behind the bar. He 
scrubbed his head with furious fists. He 
had badly overplayed his hand, but who 
could imagine that damn gold buyer would 
recognize a nugget? Jacksonville ~was a 
juicy pitch, but each week’s play netted at 
least one sorehead who thought himself 
skinned. There had been talk already of a 
hemp committee to wait on the gambler. 
Nick sniffed the breeze and knew his time 
was short. In a showdown, he wouldn’t 
stand a Chinaman’s chance; nobody took a 
tinhorn’s part. The Crancys would be the 
first to turn tail if a crowd got after him. 
Better figure on making tracks fer Califor- 
nia while his hide was whole. 

A bit calmer, Nick lit a stogie and sat 
down to scheme himself out with a profit. 
Devitt, he figured, shrewdly sizing up his 
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man, wouldn't start anything since Wells 
Fargo had their gold back. Their gold? 
Nick saw red. Before he pulled his freight 
from Jacksonville, he’d have that three hun- 
dred ounces again, nugget and all, melted 
down so the Devil himself wouldn't know 
where it came from. That meant fast work, 
for Devitt would send the gold, together 
with his later purchases, by the next express 
rider, over the Klamath Trail to meet the 
San Francisco steamer at Crescent City. 


STRANGER checked in at Curry’s 

Grand Hotel and signed the register 
“A. Fanshaw, San Francisco.” Whispers 
ran swiftly to Nick that the neat, citified 
man with carefully trimmed sideburns and 
suit of the finest broadcloth was a Wells 
Fargo bigwig from California, coming to 
take over the Jacksonville office for a month 
while Devitt went out on leave. The gam- 
bler rubbed the soft hands that dealt him- 
self aces from the bottom of a cold deck; 
things were looking up. Hed get Devitt 
and the gold at ene swoop. 

Carefully, Nick made his plans, picking 
a place for the hold-up where the Klamath 
Trail ran through a narrow, timbered gulch, 
choked with laurel tall enough to hide a 
man. Net over an hour’s ride from Jack- 
sonville, so he’d have plenty of time to get 
back to town early at prove an alibi. Be- 
sides the hide-out gun under his arm, Faro 
Nick hung a long-barreled hogleg on‘ his 
hip. Just as well to have plenty of lead 
handy, though the gambler planned no per- 
sonal part in the stick-up. For after this 
time, he wouldn’t be needing the Crancys 
any more and had no intention of divvying 
his get-away stake with them. 

By Wells Fargo rules, lessening the risk 
of loss, no rider carried more than three hun- 
dred ounces in his saddle pouch. With 
nearly ten thousand dollars to ship, Russ 
Coyne, who was next out, would accompany 
Devitt to Crescent City and divide the load. 
Hearing the plan, Lamaque protested strenu- 
ously. 

“| lost your gold, Mr. Devitt,” he de- 
clared. “It’s up to-me to run it through! 
Sides, I’ve got to get hunk with the Crancy 
gang.” 

“Close as they watch us,” demurred Dev- 
itt, “they'll know it’s Coyne’s turn to ride.” 

“TIl drop word where it'll get back to 
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them, that I’m goin’,” replied the Cana- 
dian. “They took me like a sittin’ duck, last 
time, and will be expectin’ to have it easy 
again. But tomorrow, I'll ride with sight in 
the back of my head.” Lamaque's black eyes 
turned hard and the tanned hands gripping 
his gun belt showed white over the knuckles. 

“I think Bob’s entitled to the chance,” 
Mark,” Fanshaw told Devitt, and thus it 
was arranged. 


HERE was no way of concealing de- 

parture, for the precipitous terrain per- 
mitted only one route across the mountains 
to the new wagon road at Aulthouse Creek. 
Anyone astir in the false dawn, when the 
cold, gray fog hung close over the hurrying 
waters of the Rogue had but to see the two 
muffled riders to know that Wells Fargo was 
sending out a record shipment. The fresh 
horses forded the river and humped their 
powerful shoulders up the first steep rise of 
the forest trail. 

Half an hour out of Jacksonville, Devitt’s 
mount threw a shoe and went lame. The 
manager sent Lamaque on ahead while he 
turned back for a new horse. 

“The Company's rules say express must 
go through on time,” Devitt told Lamaque. 
“This may be good luck at that. The Cran- 
cys knew we started together. Supposin’ 
you're right and they’re thinkin’ of waylayin’ 
us, if they see you comin’ alone, they may 
hold off and let you pass, figurin’ it's a trap 
of some kind. Tell Cutler at Aulthouse 
Crick to expect me two hours late.” 

Taking leave of his boss, Lamaque pushed 
rapidly over the mountain trail. The Com- 
pany’s schedule was a tight one and a night 
in the saddle faced him before he reached 
Cutler's tavern at sundown on the following 
day. The sun peeped over the ridge and 
probed the forest with foggy fingers of pale 
gold. Douglas squirrels chattered and 
grouse whirred close at hand. 

Bob’s brown-tailed bay cluttered briskly 
into the mouth of the gorge, a place of deep 
shade and pervading coolness. The crum- 
bling rock walls were half-hidden by a thick 
stand of pines. Just before the laurel thicket 
that carpeted the entrance to the canyon was 
a natural clearing, a circle some hundred 
feet in diameter, where a flock of mountain 
quail fed on the seeds of a scanty growth of 
dried grass. The birds flew up at Lamaque’s 
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approach, toward the gulch, then wheeled 
with piping cries and passed over the rider 
in disorderly flight. The Canadian’s appren- 
ticeship to Hudson’s Bay Company had 
grounded him thoroughly in woodsmanship. 
Something in the gorge had frightened the 
quail shortly before his arrival, recently that 
bird memory retained the fear, enough so 
that the flock chese him as the lesser evil. 
His senses vibrantly alert, Lamaque loosened 
his guns in their holsters and spurred his 
horse. 

He was less than surprised when seven 
men, masked with handkerchiefs beneath 
flat, black hats, arose from the laurel, some 
to either side of the trail. Subconsciously, 
Bob had been searching the defense possi- 
bilities of the gorge. The hammers were 
yet falling on the Crancys’ firing pins when 
Lamaque swerved sharply from the narrow 
way, bursting through the thicket, putting 
his horse directly at the sheer wall of the 
gulch, A mound of rock and earth fallen 
from the brink above rose against the can- 
yonside a few feet above the laurel. Two 
huge pines crowned this miniature peak, 
with only a marrow opening between their 
trunks. Crancy lead chipped the gorge wall 
and gouged pine bark as Bob reached his 
refuge, slipped from the saddle and led the 
bay through the scant aperture. Parapeted 
behind his horse, whose head and croup 
were hidden by the pines, while the gold- 
packed saddle pouch was bullet-proof to all 
but astray angling shot, Lamaque leveled 
his Sharp's rifle across the saddle and pre- 
pared to shorten the odds of seven to one 
against him. 

Across the dense thicket a roughly cres- 
cent ae moved toward Bob’s hole-up, as 
the hidden gang crept forward into point- 
blank pistol range. From the slight eleva- 
tion of the mound, Lamaque saw a black 
hat moving where the laurel cover was thin 
and tried a snap shot without drawing a 
bead. The Sharp’s barked gruffly. Its heavy 
slug tore through a hat brim and smashed 
into a skull where the Hangtown jury had 
sliced away an ear of a gold thief. Then 
there were six Crancys. 

A wild yell greeted One-Ear’s death and 
three of his brothers broke from cover and 
dashed for the mound, while the others cov- 
ered them with their fire. Bob dropped the 


single shot rifle between his knees, and 
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seized the pair of new-fangled Adams 
double-action -six-guns, just out from Lon- 
don, that had cost him three months’ wages. 
Trembling with buck fever, the Canadian 
forced himself to wait. The trio of young 
Crancys were within arm’s reach, the bay 
started convulsively as hot lead creased its 
flank. A spent bullet ripped Lamaque’s 
sleeve. Then, fast as fingers could pull trig- 
gers, Bob fired into the snarling faces, so 
near that the black powder singed their 
beards as they fell. The youngest Crancy 
struggled to his knees, lifting his weapon. 
Forgetful of all save present danger and 
fearful that the wounded man would dis- 
embowel the bay, the express rider leaned 
out over the saddle and shot him through the 
temple. In Lamaque’s momentary exposure 
the ambushed Graybeard found his opportu- 
nity. Fire seared the Canadian’s. shoulder 
and hot wires of pain raced down his arm 
until his bridle hand shook uncontrollably. 
Four Crancys were out, but with Lamaque 
penned in and winged, no bookie would 
give more than one in ten for his chance’ of 
getting away. 

The six-shooter slipped from Lamaque’s 
palsied left hand. Reaching for it, the Cana- 
dian lost his footing on a mossy stone and 
sat down heavily. As he struggled to his 
feet his glance carried under the leaves of 
the laurels where they brushed the cliff. On 
hands and knees, making for the natrow 
space between pine and rock, a Crancy was 
crawling toward him, teeth gripping the bar- 
rel of a small parlor gun. They saw each 
other at the same instant. The Crancy was 
fast but not quick enough to beat the re- 
volver in Bob’s hand. The split setond while 
the gun dropped from his mouth to his trig- 
ger hand was a fatal handicap. The express ~ 
rider’s plunging shot drilled through the 
road agent’s throat into his chest. As the 
Crancy collapsed, bloody foam flecking his 
lips, his answering slug went wild. 

Lamaque seized the bay’s stirrup and 
pulled himself erect. He had lost much 
blood and his head felt hollow. From the 
near depths of the thicket a high voice 
hailed him. 

“Walk outa thar with yore hands high, 
an’ we-uns’ll let yer live!” : 

The laurel cover lay motionless, no mov- 
ing branch betraying where the speaker 
Jurked. Peeping through a slit between the 
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saddle-horn and the nearest tree, Bob re- 
called a lesson in woodlore. 

“What say?” he yelled. 

The hidden road agent repeated his pro- 
posal, Wells Fargo’s horse and gold for 
Lamaque’s life. Swiveling his head slowly 
until at one point the voice was loudest in 
his ears, the Canadian had the direction of 
his target, but not the distance. He pumped 
five bullets rapidly along the determined 
line and a yell answered. Where the bushes 
thrashed, Lamaque emptied his second gun. 
The laurel shook spasmodically, a death 
rattle was plain in the sudden intense quiet. 

The effort had exhausted Bob. He leaned 
against a pine trunk, digging his fingers into 
the rough bark lest he fall, Groggily he 
ticked off Crancys gone over the Divide with 
their boots on. One-Ear, two-three-four, five 
crawling, six who talked too long. ae 3 
the last brother had hightailed it. Hopefully 
but carefully, the express rider hung his hat 
on his rifle and raised it just above the 
saddle. A smooth-bore boomed in the 
thicket; its heavy slug tore the hat from the 
gun barrel and smashed it against the cliff, a 
jagged hole through the crown, Graybeard, 
the old feudist, would bide his time, figuring 
Lamaque must soon make a break for it. 
‘There was no way out but through the 
thicket and there the last Crancy crouched 
like a rattler coiled in ambush. 

Behind a windfall at the head of the 
gorge, Faro Nick listened to the prolonged 
gun fight with angry concern. His plans were 
badly awry, and time ran against him. He 
had figured on one flurry of shots, with the 
Wells Fargo men getting a couple of road 
agents before going down. The gambler 
would have spotted the express riders a half 
dozen Crancys, so long as he got the gold; 
the fewer he must deal with later, the better. 
A cold deck or a slug in the back worked 
best without a crowd: 

He had seen Lamaque ride by alone, and 
worried. It looked like a trap; he was sure 
of it as shots echoed up the canyon long 
after the first clash and Devitt did not ap- 
pear. Something was cooking that was bad 
medicine for Nick. Nerves clawing at him, 
the tinhorn consigned Wells Fargo, gold 
and Crancys to Hell, mounted in fumbling 
haste and bolted for Jacksonville. 

Another horseman hurried along the 
Klamath Trail, Pausing only long enough 
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to brief Fanshaw while transferring his sad- 
dle to Russ Coyne’s roan gelding, Devitt 
splashed across the Rogue ford for the third 
time that morning little more than an hour 
behind Lamaque. With no hope of overtak- 
ing the Canadian, but bound to lose no fut- 
ther time, Wells Fargo’s man pushed his 
fresh mount. Where the trail took to the 
clouds, doubling about the nose of a thou- 
sand-foot cliff, with towering Douglas firs 
at its base looking no larger than ferns, Dev- 
itt heard the hasty hoofbeats of an oncom- 
ing horse and reined the gelding close against 
the wall. 


ARO NICK turned the reck shoulder, 

his eyes widening with hate and fear as 
he saw Devitt. The gold in the express 
pouch was as safe as in the Mint; Devitt had 
him where the hair was short. The gelding, 
spurred, would nudge Nick and his mount 
over the brink and the next stop was five 
hundred feet, straight down. The gambler 
grabbed for his hogleg, then stopped para- 
lyzed as he saw Devitt’s leveled gun cover- 
ing him. 

“You're out early, Nick,” commented the 
Wells Fargo’s man, “Where’ve you been?” 

“Chasin’ some fellers thet got outa town - 
without settlin’ up,” the faro shark replied 
glibly, building an alibi. 

“Not the Crancys?” probed Devitt. 

“Them’s the blasted thieves,” assented 
Nick, “but they outrun me.” 

“See anybody on the trail?” 

“Nobody,” razened Nick. This was 
going well, Devitt was swallowing the whole 
story. 

Deviit’s voice broke into the tinhorn’s 
thoughts. “Reach, you damned liar!” it 
snapped, “If you didn’t meet Bob Lamaque 
on the trail, it’s because your Crancy gang 
killed him!” 

The manager inched the gelding forward. 
“Keep your hands up,” he warned the gam- 
bler. Holding Faro Nick under his gun, Dev- 
itt stooped swiftly, yanked the hogleg from 
the other’s holster and tossed it over the 
brink. “Loosen your hide-out -piece and 
drop it under your coat,” Wells Fargo’s 
man ordered. “Bring your elbow back this 
way as much as an inch while you're touchin’ 
the pistol an’ I'll blow your arm off!” Cowed, 
Nick did his bidding. 

For the next half-hour Devitt made slow 
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time on the Klamath Trail, herding a stub- 
bornly reluctant Nick ahead of him. 

“Tm takin’ you with me,” Devitt silenced 
his protests, “until I’m sure nothin’ hap- 
pened to Lamaque, even if it’s clear to Ault- 
house Crick. But if your gang drygulched 
Bob, I'll fill your worthless hide so full of 
lead the buzzards’ll break their beaks on 
you!” 

Nick delayed in every covert way, but at 
last his mount crossed the circular clearing 
and entered the deep shade of the gorge. To 
the gambler’s intense relief, all was silent. 
Intent only on saving his skin, he no longer 
cared who made off with the gold. 

Devitt searched for sign, but the laurel 
stretched unbroken on either side of the 
trail. For the first,time, Wells Fargo’s man 
felt a lift of spirit; Nick could hardly have 
been further out of town and if this most 
likely place for ambush was clear, Bob might 
have outridden the road agents. A hoarse 
faint voice frem the far edge of the gorge 
hailed him. 

“Devitt, oh, Devitt!” 

Devitt yanked on the lead rope that bound 
Nick’s hands behind his back. “Hold on, 
you!” he commanded. “Who's that?” he 
yelled at the canyonside. 

“Lamaque,” came back the faint voice, 
“Watch out, there’s a Crancy in them 
bushes!” 

Graybeard had broken every rule in the 
book, but he had guts. Taken front and rear, 
the time had come to cash in his chips, stand- 
ing in his boots, not crawling on all fours 
like a coyote, Crancy’s head and smooth- 
bore popped through the laurel, facing the 
trail where the two horsemen, hidden below 
the waist, rode in apparent amity. 

“That’s him!” cried Lamaque and both 
Wells Fargo men opened fire. But even as 
they threw down on him, Graybeard’s mus- 
ket rose to his shoulder. 

“Pizen skunk!” shouted Crancy. “No tin- 
horn cain’t play me both ends against th’ 
middle!” 

The three weapons roared simultaneously. 
Drilled through head and heart, Graybeard 
crashed in the thicket. -A dead weight 
dragged against Devitt’s grip on the lead 
rope. He whirled to see Faro Nick slipping 
from the saddle, the smooth-bore slug in his 
brain. 
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From Scrap to Satan 


Ta the late Will Rogers,” admits 
E. Hoffmann Price, he of ‘Satan’s 
Garden, “I depend a good deal on the 
newspapers; and in view of the present pub- 
licized scrap-iron shortage, I figured that as 
a change from gun runners and slave traders 
of the Arabian coast, I’d turn to something 
more prosaic and also, more realistic. How- 
ever, piracy and the slave trade have by no 
means been stamped out. Hydrographic 
Office Number 157—'Red Sea and Gulf of 
Aden Pilot’—warns skippers against certain 
tribes notorious for their lawlessness. 

“Bir al Asad is an entirely fictitious town, 
and equally fictitious is its sourpuss sultan; 
though resemblances to actual places and 
persons is not coincidental. Something like 
three dozen principalities and sultanates are 
scattered along the Hadhramaut coast of 
Arabia; they are short on cash, and long 
on names and titles. Whereas they used to 
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devote all their spare time to feuding and 
raiding, most of them have been subsidized 
by the British to maintain peace. Thus, an 
aggressor loses his cash allowance. Almost 
as bad (perhaps worse!) is that the number 
of guns fired as a salute when he visits Brit- 
ish officials is reduced. An ‘eleven-gun’ 
sultan, for instance, may be whittled down 
to nine, or fewer. The small fry rate four 
guns, Whether the British have ever cut an 
offender down to ne-guns is a point I've not 
checked. Such a reduction would come under 
the head of cruel and unusual punishments. 
Another one saved for extreme cases is to 
strike the ‘His Highness’ from the list of 
the offender's honorifics. 

“Maria Theresa dollars are still minted 
for use in this region, incidentally. It is 
said that when the dies wore out, and new 
ones were sunk, they were dated as of the 
then-current year. The Arabs, however, re- 
fused these, with the result that the new 
dies had to be changed so that the date would 
be exactly as on the first ‘Maria Theresa’ 
ever minted. Frankly, I can’t document the 
foregoing; I merely pass it along as part of 
the tradition. And to forestall those who 
may be inclined to doubt that the Maria 
Theresa dollar still circulates! Every so 
often, someone calls my hand. This time, I 
hope to save myself a bit of correspondence. 

“And by the way, the operation which 
Hodson performed was suggested by a war- 
time clipping, as stated in my story. After 
the MS was mailed, I noted in a local paper 
how an interne had saved a man from chok- 
ing before he could be admitted to the 
emergency ward, simply by slashing the 
man’s windpipe in the right spot. -Now 
that I’ve devoted this much space to the de- 
fensive, I can settle down to wait for 1948, 
and see what stories the headlines will sug- 
gest. With the Arabs promising to raise hell 
in the Holy Land, and the Russians to in- 
yade Iran, this fictioneer will get punchy 
from trying to unreel yarns whose outcome 
won't be too much out of step with what is 
happening when the magazine reaches the 
newsstands, It is mice work, if you can 
stand it!” E. Hoffmann Price 
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and recounts the latest Gunman adventures 
herewith in “A Gunman’s Weakness,” says 
if we and you don’t like this story, don’t 
blame him. Well, we did like it or—guess 
what!—it wouldn’t be here. But how now, 
Mr. Cameron? 


“Yes sir, if you don’t happen to like this 
story, don’t blame me for it. Blame it on a 
span of mules that live on a fine farm in 
Ouachita Valley out here in the mountain 
country of Western Arkansas and belong to 
a friend of mine, ley Harrison, Those 
mules are the cause of this piece. I was 
working on another yarn, had Gunman tan- 
gled with a cantankerous woman and get- 
ing the worse of it, when we go out to 
Iley’s place to spend Sunday and I meet 
these mules of his. It’s a misty and chilly 
day and theyre playing out in the corral, 
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and I watch ’em and forget the woman and 
go to thinking about mules, and it’s no won- 
der, Just listen to this— 

“Theyre full brother and sister—twelve 
and thirteen years old, he’s bay and she's 
black so naturally their names are Red and 
Nig, and theyve lived and played and 
worked together since the day Red was born. 


| They've never belonged to anyone else and 


lley swears they're plumb pets, only they're 
the damnedest pets I ever saw. For instance. 
—if he turns’em out in the pasture he can’t 
catch ’em or drive 'em back to the corral 
unless they wanta, and when he’s working 
the fools and they decide its time to quit, 
they make him quit instead of vice versa the 
way you'd think it ought to be. They don't 
bite or kick him, though, and I reckon Ley 
figures that any mule who aint never as- 
Saulted him that way is bound to be a pet. 

“You'd ought to hear Iley spin yarns 
about those mules. Now, I realize that when 
one of these Old Arkansaw boys sees me 
coming he polishes up his best lies so as to 
slip ’em to me serious and truthful, but I 
was able to detect symptoms of truth in 
some of the things he told me about Nig 
and Red, and I'll pass’em on to you. He 
has a first-rate saddler, so why doesn’t he 
haze the mules to the corral or rope the ras- 
cals in the pasture? Huh! You can’t rope 
"em because they'll dodge any rope they can 
see, and you can’t drive ’em because they'll 
pull the old coyote game on the horse—one 
of ’em lines out straight away and gets him- 
self chased, then the other’n circles and ham- 
Strings the horse from behind! 

“Not that Vd doubt my friend’s word— 
not for anything, but I did go to the trouble 
to verify this one. When Iley is working 
Nig and Red to a walking tool, say a culti- 
vator, and it’s hotter’n hell in the river-bot- 
tom cornfield and sweat is pouring off'n Iley 
and the mules and they decide they've had 
enough for one day, do they balk? Lord, 
no! Too smart to do that. They go to walk- 
ing faster! They wear him down so that he 
has to quit. Whats more—they see that 
he has the ends of the lines tied and carries 
’em looped around his neck or across his 
shoulders so as to have both hands free, so 
those cussed mules take the bits in their 
teeth and keep shoving their snouts, for- 
ward, each shove jerking Iley’s neck and 
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threatening to drag him headforemost over 
the cultivator. About one round of these 
shenanigans and he's a- -headin’ for the barn. 
The man is worn out, but the mules go to 
playing as soon as they're loose in the corral! 
“Now, if you don’t happen to believe 
these stories about Nig and Red, don't 
blame me. Blame the State of Arkansaw 
and its good citizens who finally got tired of 
being laughed at and went to laughing at 
other folks, longer and louder than any- 
body!” Caddo Cameron 


Pony Express 


i bap genesis of “Oregon Express Rider” 
is as follows, by courtesy of its obliging 
author, John E. Kelly, who, if he’d been 
alive in those earlier decades might well, it 
occurs to us, have been riding the pony ex- 
press himself! 


“A friend in Reed College, Portland,” 
writes Kelly, “sent me some volumes of 
Oregon early histøry which Reed is publish- 
ing and I read therein of Wells Fargo’s 
establishment of a pony express line across 
the mountains to Crescent City, California, 
in 1854. That seemed colorful and as I know 
the country from mining examinations there, 
I thought it might be possible to write a 
short series about incidents at Jacksonville, 
the metropolis of the mining district then. 

“The above in turn reminded me of a 
former employer, Cornelius O'Callahan, an 
lrishman who made a fortune silver mining 
in Mexico. He got his start, when as a lad 
he came out from Dublin, ‘by the incident 
described herein. Mr. O'Callahan wasem- 
ployed to handle the conducta de plata, the 
mule train that hauled the silver bars from 
the mines at Jesus Maria, Chihuahua, to the 
comparative safety of the bank in the State 
capital. In a defile of the heavily wooded 
Sierra Madres, O'Callahan was ambushed 
by bandits. The slight, reddish-haired Irish- 
man put his back against a tree and drew 
his guns. He killed seven bandits, saved 
the silver and gained. nationwide (Mexican) 
notice. From there on, fortune beckoned. 
Later he employed Pancho Villa as a mine 
foreman . . . but that's another story for 
another time!” John E. Kelly 
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STUDY AT H OME Legally trained men win higher posi- 
tions and bigger success in business 
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More Ability: More Prestige: More Money Wo prido Yon 
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Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


Jf you suffer with attacks of Asthma and choke and 
gasp for breath, if restful sleep is difficult because 
of the struggle to breathe, don’t fail to send at once 
to the Frontier Asthma Company for a FREE trial 
of the FRONTIER ASTHMA MEDICINE, a prepara- 
tion for temporary symptomatic relief of paroxysms 
of Bronchial Asthma. No matter where you live or 
whether you have faith in any medicine under the 
sun, send today for this free trial. It will cost you 
nothing. Caution! Use only as directed. Address 
FRONTIER ASTHMA CO. 
221-B Frontier Bldg., 462 Niagara Street 
Buffalo 1, New York 


INVENTORS 


PATENT LAWS ENCOURAGE 


the development of inventions. The Rules of Practice of the 
U. S. Patent Office advises—unless an inventor is familiar 
with such matters—that he employ a competent registered 
attorney or registered agent, as the value of patents de- 
pends largely upon the skilful preparation of the specffi- 
cations and claims. Write for further particulars as to 
patent protection and procedure and “Invention Record” 
form at once. No obligation. 


MecMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 
129-E Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1.00 

be NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 
plastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and lower 
dentures. Really makes them fit as they should 
without using A ere Easily applied. No heating 
required. Brush it on and wear your plates while 
it sets. It adheres to the plates only and makes a 
comfortable, smooth and durable surface that can 
be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no 
Tubber or gum, Neutral pink color, Sold on 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTER, Not sold in stores, Mail $1 for gen- 
erous supply, brush and directions and we pay postage. Charges extra 
on C.O.D. orders, Proved by 10 years of Consumer Use. 


DENDEX COMPANY, Dept. N-4 
2024 West 6th Street e Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
fiesh—press heavily on hips and spine—enlarge opening— 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
epening—follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book, “Advice To Ruptured,” and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Writes 


Cluthe Sons, Dept. 39, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


RHEUMATISM 


3 ARTHRITIS-NEURITIS-SCIATICA 
. =o &> If you suffer the agonizing pains 
a + “EZ of these diseases when the usual 
S remedies have failed, learn about 
a new trustworthy, modern, non= 
surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book, Write today, No obligation. 


BALL CLINIC Dept. 66 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


SHORT STORIES 


E a 
Euil Chub 


ARR is a free and easy meeting 
piace for the brotherhood of adven- 
turers. To be one of us, all you have to do 
is register your name and address with 
the Secretary, Ends-of-the-Earth Club, 
c/o Short Stories, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Your hand- 
some membership-identification card will 
be sent you at once. There are no dues— 
no obligations, 


Deep-Sea Divers — 
Dear Sir: 

Your fine club deserves a word of praise 
for its originality in organizing interested 
parties from the ENDS OF THE EARTH. 

My husband and I are deep-sea divers. 
Our search for coral, rare sea shells and 
buried treasure ships, takes us to many far- 
away lands and seas. So we are naturally 
interested in this type of club. We would 
appreciate receiving membership cards, 

Thank you. Sincerely yours, 

Laurel and Dick Griffin 
126 N. Bandini Street, San Pedro, California. 


Here’s Some Facts about Scuth Africa 


Dear Sir: 

I received your letter and my membership 
card with thanks. 

I would like to be fully informed about 
the movements of the club. In case it is 
of any interest to you, the town of Kroon- 
stad in which I live is about thirty miles 
from Oldendaalsrust where they had the 
big gold strike. Oldendallstrust was once 
just a dorp, but now with the strike a gold 
rush ensued and properties are going at 
immense prices, As you know, South Africa 
is noted for its minerals; and I hope that you 
ate also not under the impression that lions 
and elephants go strolling about the streets. 

I would be obliged if you would pass on 
my name and address to a fellow member 
who is willing to swap stamps. 

With best regards, I am, Yours faithfully, 

Ivon Yazbek 
7 Murray Street, i 
Kroonstad, Orange Free State, South Africa. 
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